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PREFACE. 



This volume is a selection from the contribu- 
tions of Dr. Aikin to that very popular work, 
* Evenings at Home.' ^The reasons for not re- 
printing the whole, are these — Mrs. Barbauld, 
sister of the Doctor, contributed a share of those 
volumes, but as her part was not designated, the 
reader could not tell to which author he was in- 
debted for his pleasure and improvement. 

It is an advantage to the young, to know the 
character of their teachers ; for those who write 
expressly for children, are often then: most efficient 
teachers. By separating the productions of Doctor 
Aikin from those of his sister, and giving a short 
sketch of his life, he could be brought familiarly 
as a friend before the mmds of his readers. 

Doctor Aikin deserves this distinction. His 
example is an excellent one to set before our 
American youth. This cannot be said of all 
those who have written wisely ; and yet it should 
be an important consideration in the merit of a book 
we put into the hands of children. 
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Besides the high character for pure morals, 
benevolence, and industry which the Doctor, dur- 
ing his whole life, sustained, his devotion to those 
prmciples of freedom, which are imbodied in our 
mstitutions, makes his writings particularly suited 
to our age and country. He was, in sentiment, 
a republican. These free principles he embraced 
during the war of the American Revolution. From 
that time, till his death, he wad a firm suppoiter 
of civil liberty ; and in his writings for children, 
he has imbodied and enforced aD those vbrtued 
and qualities which best fit men to sustain dnd 
enjoy freedom. His whole aim seems to be di- 
rected to the improvement and happiness of man- 
kind. None of the prgndices of rank, birth, and 
station, so apparent in most English authors, and 
so very injurious to the minds of American youth, 
are inculcated in his stories and precepts. 

We thmk this volume will be found, in its 
adaptation and influence, an excellent one for 
the ^ School Library.' Its morality is pure as 
the religion of Christ, and its worldly precepts 
inculcate that progress in every improvement of 
character and condition, which must be carried 
out, before meti will become really Christians. 

Boston J September, 1839. 
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TO THE YOUNG READER. 



I WILL tell you, my Uttle fri«nd, before you be- 
gin this book, that it was written by an English- 
man, for English children. You must, therefore, 
expect to find the scenes mostly laid in England, 
and English character and manners described. 

While you read these descriptions, you may 
compare them with what you see around you, in 
your own country ; this comparison will help you 
to understand how we Americans differ, in our 
thoughts and feelings, from English people. 

You know we speak the English language, 
and our ancestors, the Pilgrims, were from Eng- 
land ; yet living in this new country, and under 
a different form of government, has made us 
Americans, very different from the people who 
live in England. These things you must try to 
understand. 

You will find that when money is mentioned, 
it is in English currency — ^pounds, shillmgs, pence, 
and farthings. Our currency, you recollect, is 
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eagles, dollars, dimes, cents, and mills. At the 
end of the book, you will find explanations of 
some difficult words and phrases, and also a table 
to show you the value of English money, com- 
pared with that of our own country. 



BtOdRAPBtlCAL SKETCH 
OF 

JOHN AIKIN. 



John Aikin was an only son* His father, 
Rev. John Aikin, was teacher of a small acade- 
my in Kihworth, Leicestershire, England, where 
John was bom, January 15th, 1747. 

He had one sister, Anna Laetitia, afterwards 
Mrs. Barbauld. The brother and sister were 
educated by their father, and were very fond of 
each other. This warm affection continued dur- 
ing theb whole lives, and was a source of much 
happiness and mutual improvement. 

His parents intended John for a clerg}rman; 
but his voice was weak, and, on the whole, he 
prefenrred the medical profession^ During the 
time of his studies, he often indulged himself in 
writing poems and essays ; the first juvenile pro- 
ductions which he ventured in print, were sent to 
a London newspaper. To his sist^, who was 
always his confidant, he thus described them :-^ 

^'I look upon these little essays as tlx^ first 
fligbtd of young birds, which ^ve them boldfiess 
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and skill to take hereafter a larger circle. I have 
a strong notion of becommg an author, some time 
or other." He was then about eighteen. 

After the completion of his medical studies, 
which he went through honorably, he settled for a 
time at the city of Chester ; he afterwards removed 
to Warrington m Lancashire, (where his parents 
then resided,) and there established himself. Soon 
after, when he was about twenty-five, he married 
Miss Martha Jennings, a young lady of great worth 
of character, and a highly-cultivated mmd. Their 
domestic life was very happy, and all his literary 
plans were encouraged by his wife, as they had 
been by his sister. 

Mr. Aikm (he had not then taken the degree 
of Doctor, so was not called by the title) now 
devoted a great part of his leisure to writing, and 
among his other productions, the Calendar of 
Miture was quite popular. He was very fond 
of botany as a study, or rather amusement ; and 
it is a delightful study for the young. Mr. Aikin 
recommended botany to his friends, because it 
afl!brds such a pleasant resource in our walks and 
rides. He thus writes to a friend : — 

"When you ride next over the hill above 
Broughton, be so good as to alight and search for 
a little Campanula, a very small plant with a blue 
flower, which I found plentifiiUy growing there. 
And when you are at Ruthven, visit the castle, 
where, among several unconmion plants, you will 
find plentifully growing out of the walls, an odd- 
smelling aromatic plant, of the mint or basil kmd, 
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with little red flowers in whorls, which I want 
much, especially as I do n't know what it is.'' 

It was by taking such notice of every thing that 
fell in his way, diat he acquired much of that 
knowledge, which enabled him to describe plants 
and animals so intelligibly, in his writings for chil- 
dren. He studied in the grand and beautiful book 
of Nature, which is always open to all; — ^the 
poorest and lowliest may read it. Do you love 
flowers, my young friends ? Then you will have 
a taste for botany ; and, in mature age, you will 
recollect with pleasure the places where you 
found little blue and red blossoms. 

Mr. Aikin was a friend to the poor. He al- 
ways attended them gratuitously in sickness, and 
he wrote and labored on their behalf. He assist- 
ed, by his sympathy and his pen, the benevolent 
Howard, in the efibrts he was making to reform 
the prisons in England; and after the death of 
that good and great man, he wrote his biography. 

It was not till Mr. Aikin was about thirty- 
seven, that he took his Doctor's degree. For this 
purpose, he made a journey to Leyden, in Hol- 
land, the seat of a famous medical institution. He 
gives in his Journal a very amusing description 
of his tour, and the ceremony of taking his degree ; 
which, he said, was only taking a ''Latin oath," 
when he was formally declared a "Doctor," 
&c. After this he resided a while at Yarmouth ; 
but finally, in the spring of 1792, he estabUshed 
himself as a physician in London. Here he con- 
tinued to reside, devoting his time more to litera- 
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ture than to his medical profession. He was 
editor of several periodicals, and wrote a great 
number and variety of books; but none that 
]ias( been so much read and so widely circulated 
as his 'Evenmgs at Home,' from which the pres<- 
ent volume is selected. He wrote these stories 
and fables while engaged in educatmg his own 
children ; and all the pieces were read over in his 
own family, before they were sent to the printer* 
It must have been a very delightful thing to his 
children, to sit round the pleasant fire of a winter 
evening, and hear their father read a new story- 
he had just written. But these are now just as 
new to those children who see them for the first 
time in this edition, which has been prepared 
Qxpressly for American youth. All who read it, 
must, I think, feel reverence and love for the 
amiable author ; and should the precepts and ex^ 
iimpl^s of truth, honesty, industry, and kindness, 
which he has set forth in this book be followed, 
they will make the readers happier as well as 
wiser. Though dead, he yet speaketb ; and his 
writings, like Us life, are filled with that spirit of 
doing good to others, which is sure to be in all 
who are good themselves. These are the truly 
great ones of the earth, whose names and memory 
should be held in grateful and universal respect. 
Dr. Aikin died in December, 1822, aged seven- 
ty-fiv^ yf ars. 



ORDER AND DISORDER- 

A FAIRT TALB. 

Juliet was a clever, well-disposed girl, but 
apt to be heedless. She could do her lessons very 
well ; but commonly as much time was taken up in 
getting her things together, as in doing what she 
was set about. K she was to work, there was 
generally the housewife to seek in one place, and 
the thread-papers in another. The scissors were 
left in her pockets up stairs, and the thimble was 
rolling about the floor. In writing, the copybook 
was generally missing, the ink dried up, and the 
pens, new md old, all tumbled about the cupboard. 
The slate and slate-pencil were never found to- 
gether. In making her exercises, the English dic- 
tionary always came to hand instead of the French 
grammar ; and when she was to read a chapter, 
she usually got hold of Robmson Crusoe, or the 
World Displayed, instead of the Testament. 

Juliet's mamma was almost tired of teaching 
bar ; so she sent her to make a visit to an old lady 
m die country, a very good woman, but rather 
strict with young folks. Here she was shut up, in 
a room above stairs, by herself, after breakfast, 
every day, till she had quite finished the tasks set 
ber. This house was eoae of the very few diat are 
2 IV. 
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Still haunted with fairies. One of these, whose 
name was Disorder ^ took a pleasure in plaguing 
poor Juliet. ' She was a frightiul figure to look at ; 
being crooked and squint-eyed, with her hair hang- 
ing about her face, and her dress put on all awry, and 
full of rents and tatters. She prevailed on die old 
lady to let her set Juliet her tasks ; so one morning, 
she came up, with a workbag full of threads of silk, 
of all sorts of colors, mixed and entangled togeth- 
er, and a flower very nicely worked, to copy. It 
was a pancy, and the gradual melting of its hues 
into one another, was imitated with great accuracy 
and beauty. " Here, Miss," said she, " my mis- 
tress has sent you a piece of work to do, and she 
insists upon having it done, before you come down 
to dinner. You will find all the materials, in this 
bag." 

Juliet took the flower and the bag, and turned 
out all the silks upon the table. She slowly pull- 
ed out a red, and a purple, and a blue, and a yel- 
low, and at length fixed upon one to begin work- 
ing with. After taking two or three stitches, and 
looking at her model, she found another shade 
was wanted. This was to be hunted out from the 
bunch, and a long while it took her to find it. It 
was soon necessary to change it for another. Ju- 
liet saw that in going on at this rate it would take 
days, instead of hours, to work the flower, so she 
laid down the needle and fell a crying. After this 
had continued some time, she was startled at the 
sound of somewhat stamping on the floor ; and 
taking her handkerchief from her eyes, she spied 
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a neat diminutive female figure advancing towards 
her. She was as upright as an arrow, and had 
not so much as a hair out of its place, or the least 
article of her dress rumpled or discomposed. 
When she came up to Juliet, " My dear," said 
she, "I heard your crying, and knowing you to be 
a good girl m the mam, I am come to your assist- 
ance. My name is Order ; your mamma is weU 
acquainted with me, though this is the first time you 
ever saw me. But I hope we shall know one anoth- 
er better for the fiiture." She then jumped upon 
the table, and with a wand gave a tap ixpqn the 
heap of entangled silk. Immediately the threads 
separated, and arranged themselves in a long row 
consisting of Httle skeins, in which all of the same 
color were collected together, those approaching 
nearest in shade being placed next each other. 
This done, she disappeared. Juliet, as soon as 
her surprise was over, resumed her work, and 
found it go on with ease and pleasure. She finish- 
ed the flower by dinner-time ; and obtained great 
praise for the neatness of the execution. 

The next day, the ill-natured fairy came up with 
a great book under her arm. '' This," said she, 
"is my mistress's house-book, and she says you 
must draw out, against dinner, an exact account of 
what it has cost her, last year, in all the articles 
of housekeeping, including clothes, rent, taxes, 
wages, and the like. You must state separately 
the amount of every article, under the heads of 
baker, butcher, milliner, shoemaker, and so forth, 
taking special care not to miss a single thing enter- 
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ed down in the book. Here is a quire of paper 
and a parcel of pens." So saying, with a mali- 
cious grin, slie left her. 

Juliet turned pale at the very thought of the 
task she had to perform. She opened the great 
book and saw all the pages closely written, but in 
the most confused manner possible. Here was 
'' Paid Mr. Crusty for a week's bread and baking, 
so much." Then, " Paid Mr. Pinchtoe for shoes, 
so much." " Paid half a year's rent, so much." 
Then came a butcher's bill, succeeded by a milli- 
ner's, and that by a tallow-chandler's. " What 
shall I do ? " cried poor Juliet ; " where am I to 
begin, aiid how can I possibly pick out all these 
things i Was ever such a tedious perplexing task ? 
Ofthat my good little creature were here again 
j^ith her wand !" 

She had but just uttered the words, when the fai- 
ty Ord&r stood before her. *' Do n't be startled, 
my dpar," said she, " I knew your wish, and made 
baste to comply with it. Let me see your book." 
She turned over a few leaves, and then cried, " I 
See my cross-gramed sister has played you a trick. 
She has brought you the day-book^ instead of the 
hger; but I will set the matter to rights, instantly. ' * 
She vanished, and presently returned with another 
book, in which she showed Juliet every one of the 
articles required, standing at the tops of the pages, 
and all the particulars entered under them from 
the day-book ; so that there was nothing for her to 
do but to cast up the sums, and copy out the heads, 
wilh their an^ount, in single lines. As Juliet was 
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a ready accountant, she was not long* in finishing 
the business, and produced her account, neatly 
written on one sheet of paper, at dinner. 

The next day, Juliet's tormentor brought her 
up a large box full of letters, stamped upon small 
bits of ivory, capitals and common letters of all 
sorts, but jumbled together promiscuously, as if 
they had been shaken in a bag. " Now, Miss," 
said she, "before you come down to dinner, you 
must exactly copy out this poem, in those ivory 
letters, placing them, line by line, on the floor of 
your room." 

Juliet thought, at first, that this task would be 
pretty sport enough ; but when she set about it, 
she found such trouble in huntmg out the letters 
she wanted, every one seeming to come to hand 
before the right one, that she proceeded very slow- 
ly ; and the poem being a long one, it was plain 
that night would come before it was finished. Sit- 
tmg down, and crying for her kind firiend, was 
therefore her only resource. 

Order was not far distant ; for, indeed, she had 
been watching her proceedings all the while. She 
made herself visible, and giving a tap on the let- 
ters with her wand, they immediately arranged 
themselves alphabetically in little double heaps, 
the small in one, and the great in the other. After 
this operation, Juliet's task went on with such 
expedition, that she called up the old lady, an 
hour before dinner, to be witness to its completion. 

The good lady kissed her, and told her, that as 
she hoped she was now made fully sensible of the 
2* 
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benefits of order, and the inconireniences of dis- 
order, she would not confine her any longer to 
work by hef^elf at set tasks, but she should come 
and sit with her. Juliet took such pains to please 
her, by domg every thing with the greatest neat- 
ness and regularity, and reforming all her careless 
habits, that, when she was sent back to her mother, 
the following presents were made her, in order 
constantly to remind her of the beauty and advan- 
tage of order. 

A cabinet of English coins, in which all the 
gold and silver money of the English kings was 
arranged in the order of their reigns. 

A set of plaster casts of the Roman emperors. 

A cabmet of beautiful shells, displayed accord- 
ing to the most approved system. 

A very complete box of water-colors, and an- 
other of crayons, sorted in all the shades of the 
{Mimary colors. 

And a very nice housewife, with all the imple- 
ments belonging to a seamstress, and good store 
of the best needles in sizes. 



WiEIY AN APPLE FALLS. 

Papa, (said Lucy,) I have been reading to-day 
thdt Sir Isaac Newton Was led to make some of 
his great discoverieis by seeing an apple fall firom 
a ttee. What was ihete extraordinary m that ^ 
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P. There was notliing extraordinary ; but it 
happened to catch his attention and set him a think- 
ing. . • 

L. And what did he think about ? 

P. He thought by what means the apple was 
brought to the grounid. 

L. Why, I could have told Mm that ; because 
the stalk gave way and there was nothing to sup- 
port it. 

P. And what then? 

L, Why then, it ifiust fall, you know. 

P. But why must it fall ?---that is the pomt. 

L. Because it could not help it. 

P. But why could it not help it ? 

L, I don't loiow ; that is an odd question. 
Because there was nothing to keep it up. 

P. Suppose there was not ; does it follow that 
it must come to die ground ? 

L. Yes, surdly ! 

P. Is an apple animate or inanimate ? 

L. Inanimate to be sure. 

P. And can inanimate things move of them- 
selves ? 

L. No, I think nbt ; but the apple Ms, because 
it is forced to fall. 

P. Right ! Some force, out of itself, acts upon 
It, otherwise it would remain for «vier where it 
^as, notwithstanding it were loosened from the 

L. Would it? 

P. Undoubtedly : for there are only two ways 
in '♦Aich it coidd be m^oved ; hfitB own power 
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of motion, or the power of somewhat else movmg 
it. Now, the first, you acknowledge it has not ; 
the cause of its motion, must therefore be the 
second. And what that is, was the subject of the 
philosopher's inquiry. 

L. But every thing falls to the ground, as well 
as an apple, when there is nothing to keep it up. 

P. True ; there must therefore be a universal 
cause of this tendency to fall. 

L, And what is it } 

P. Why, if things out of earth cannot move 
themselves to it, there can be no other cause of 
their coming together, than that the earth pulls 
them. 

L, But the earth is no more animate than they 
are ; so how can it pull ? 

P. Well objected! This will bring us to the 
point. Sir Isaac Newton, after deep meditation, 
discovered that there was a law in Nature, called 
aUraction^ by virtue of which, every particle of 
matter, that is, every thing of which the world is 
composed, draws towards it, every other particle 
of matter, with a force proportioned to its size and 
distance. Lay two marbles on the table. They 
have a tendency to come together, and if there 
were nothing else in the world, they would come 
together ; but they are also attracted by the table, 
by the ground, and by every thing besides in the 
room ; and these different attractions pull against 
each other. Now, the globe of the earth is a pro- 
digious mass of matter, to which nothing near it, 
can bear any comparison. It draws, therefore, 
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with mighty force, every thing within its reach, 
which is the cause of their falling ; and this is 
called the gravitation of bodies, or what gives them 
ifftight. When I lift up any thing, I act contrary 
to this force, for which reason, it seems heavy to 
me ; and the heavier, the more matter it contains, 
since that increases the attraction of the earth for 
it. Do you understand this ? 

L. I think I do. It is like a loadstmie draw« 
ing a needle. 

P. Yes ; that is an attraction, but of a particular 
kmd, only tiddng place between the magnet and 
iron. But graviiation, or the attraction of Uie earth, 
acts upon every thing alike. 

L. Then it h pxMitg you and me at this mo* 
ment.^ 
P. It is. 

D. But why do not we stick to the ground 
then? 

P. Because^ as we are alive, we have a power 
of self-motion, which can to a certain degree over- 
come the attraction of the earth. But the reason 
you cannot jump a mile high as well as a foot, is 
this attraction, which brings you down again, after 
the force of your jump is spent. 

L. I think, tlien, I begin to understand what I 
have heard, of people living on the other side of 
the world. I believe they are called Antipodes, 
who have their feet turned towards ours, and their 
heads in the air. I used to wonder how it could be 
diat they did not fall off; but I suppose the earth 
pulls them to it. 
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P. Very true. And whither should they fall ? 
What have they over their heads ? 

L, I don't know ; sky, I suppose. 

P. They have. This earth is a vast ball, hung 
in the air, and continually spinning round, and that 
is the cause why the sun and stars seem to rise 
and set. At noon, we have the sun over our heads, 
when the Antipodes have the stars over theirs ; 
and at midnight, the stars are over our heads, and 
the sun over theirs. So whither should they fall, 
more than we } to the stars or the sun } 

L. But we are up, and they are down. 

P. What is up, but /rom the earth and towards 
the sky i Their feet touch the earth, and their 
heads point to the sky, as well as ours ; and we 
are under their feet, as much as they are under 
ours. If a hole were dug quite through the earth, 
what would you see through it i 

L, Sky, with the sun or the stars ; and now I 
see the whole matter plainly. But pray, what 
supports the earth in the air ? 

P. Why, where should it go ? 

L. I don't know ; I suppose where there was 
most to draw it. I have heard that the sun is a 
great many times bigger than the earth. Would 
it not go to that ? 

P. You have thought very justly on the matter, 
I perceive. But I shall take anodier opportunity 
of showing you how this is, and why the earth 
does not fall into the sun, of which, I confess, 
there seems to be some danger. Meanwhile, think 
how far the falling of an apple has carried us ! 
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L, To the Antipodes, and I know not where. 

P, You may see, from thence, what use may- 
be made of the commonest fact, by a thinking 
mind. 



NATURE AND EDUCATION. 



A FABLE. 



Nature and Education were one day walk- 
ing together, through a nursery of trees. See, says 
Mature ^ how straight and fine those firs grow — 
that is my doing } But as to those oaks, they are 
all crooked and stunted : that, my good sister, is 
your fault. You have planted them too close, and 
not pruned them properly. Nay, sister, said Ed' 
ucationy I am sure I have taken all possible pains 
about them ; but you gave me bad acorns, so how 
should they ever make fine trees ? 

The dispute grew warm ; and at length, instead 
of blaming one another for negligence, they began 
to boast of their own powers, and to challenge 
each other to a contest for the superiority. It was 
agreed that each should adopt a favorite, and rear 
it up in spite of all the ill offices of her opponent. 
J^TcUure fixed upon a vigorous young Weymouth 
pine, the parent of which had grown to be the 
mainmast of a man of war. Do what you will to 
this plant, said she to her sister, I am resolved to 
push it up as straight as an arrow. Education 
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took under her care, a crab-tree. This, said she, 
I will rear to be at least as valuable as your pine. 

Both went to work. While •^^ature was feed- 
ing her pine with plenty of wholesome juices, 
Education passed a strong rope round its top, 
and pulling it downwards with all her force, fas- 
tened it to the trunk of a neighboring oak. The 
pbe labored to ascend, but not being able to sur- 
mount the obstacle, it pushed out to one side, and 
presently became bent like a bow. Still, such 
was its vigor, that its top, after descending as low 
as its branches, made a new shoot upwards ; but 
its beauty and usefulness were quite destroyed. 

The cr€d)-tree cost Edw:atioH a world of pains. 
She pruned and pruned, and endeavored to bring 
it into shape, but in vain. Miture thrust out a 
bough this way, and a knot that way, and would 
not push a single leading shoot upwards. The 
trunk was, indeed, kept tolerably straight by con- 
stant efforts ; but the head grew awry and iU-fash- 
ioned, and made a scrubby figure. At length, Ed- 
ucation, despairing of making a sightly plant of it, 
ingrafted the stock with an apple, and brought it 
to bear tolerable fruit. 

At the end of the experiment, the sisters met 
to compare their respective success. Ah, sister ! 
said Maure, I see it is in your power to spoil 
the best of my works. Ah, sister ! said Educa- 
tion, it is a hard matter to contend against you ; 
however, somethmg may be done by taking paips 
enough. 
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A TEA LECTURE. 
Tutor—Pupil. 

Tutor. Come, the tea k ready. Lay by your 
book, and let us talk a little. You hare assisted in 
tea-makmg, a great many times ; and yet I dare say 
you never considered what kind of operation it was. 

Pupil. An operation olf cookery, is it not ? 

Tut. You may call it so ; but it is properly an 
operation of chemistry. 

Pup. Of chemistry ? I thought that had been a 
very deep sort of a business. 

Tut. O ! there are many things in common life, 
that belong to the deepest of sciences. Making 
tea is the chemical operation called infusiony 
which is, when a hot liquor is poured upon a 
substance in order to extract something from it. 
The water, you see, extracts from the tea-leaves 
their color, taste, and flavor. 

Pup. Would not cold water do the same ? 

Tuf . It would, but more slowly. Heat assists 
almost all liquors, in their power of extractbg the 
virtues of herbs and other substances. Thus 
good housewives formerly used to boil their tea, 
m order to get all the goodness from it, as com- 
pletely as possible. The greater heat and agita- 
tion of boiling, makes it act more powerfully. 
The liquor, in which a substance has been boiled, 
is called a decoction of that substance. 

3 IV. 
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Pup. Then we had a decoction of mutton, at 
dinner, to-day. 

Tut, We had ; broth is a decoction, and so 
are gruel and barley-water. But when any thing 
is put to steep in a cold liquor, it is called mace- 
rcUion, The ingredients of which ink is made, are 
macerated. In all these cases, you see, the whole 
substance does not mix with the liquor, but only 
part of it. The reason is, that part of it is solu- 
ble in the liquor, and part not. 

Pup. What is the meaiiing of soluble ? 

Tut. Solution^ is when a solid, put into a fluid, 
entirely disappears in it, leaving the liquor clear. 
Thus, when I throw this lump of sugar into my 
tea, you see it gradually waste away, till it is all 
gone ; and then I can taste it in every single drop 
of my tea ; but the tea is clear as before. 

Pup. Salt would do the same. 

Tut. It would. But if I were to throw in a 
lump of chalk, it would lie undissolved at the bot- 
tom. 

Pup. But it would make the water white. 

Tut. True, while it was stirred ; and then it 
would be a diffusion. But while the chalk was 
thus mixed with the liquor, it would lose its 
transparency, and not recover it again, till, by 
standing, the chalk had all subsided, and left the 
liquor as it was before. 

Pup. How is the cream mixed with the tea ? 

Tut. Why, that is only diffused, for it takes 
away the transparency of the tea. But the par- 
ticles of cream being finer and lighter than those 
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of cbalk, it remains longer united with the liquor. 
However, in time, the cream would separate too, 
and rise to the top, leavmg the tea clear. Now, 
suppose you had a mixture of sugar, salt, chalky 
and tea-leaves, and were to throw it into water, 
either hot or cold ; what would be the effect ? 

Pup. The sugar and salt would melt and dis- 
appear. The tea-leaves would yield their color 
and taste. The chalk, — I do not know what would 
become of that. 

Tut, Why, if the mixture were stirred, the 
chalk would be diffused through it, and make it 
turbid or muddy ; but on standmg, it would leave 
it unchanged. 

Pup, Then there would remain at bottom the 
chalk and tea-leaves ? 

Tut. Yes. The clear liquor would contain in 
solution^salt^ sugar, and those particles of the tea, 
in which its color and taste consisted : the re- 
mainder of the tea, and the chalk, would lie un- 
dissolved. 

Pup, Then I suppose tea-leaves, after the tea 
is made, are lighter tiian at first. 

Tut. Undoubtedly. * If taken out, and dried, 
they would be foimd to have lost part of their 
weight, and the water would have gained it. Some- 
times, however it is an extremely small portion 
of a substance which is soluble, but it is that, in 
which its most remarkable qualities reside. Thus 
a small piece of spice, will communicate a strong 
flavor to a large quantity of liquid, with very little 
loss of weight. 
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Pup. Will aU liquors dissolve the same thiiigs ? 

Tut. By no means. Many dissolve in water, 
that will not in spirits of wine, and the contrary ; 
and upon this difference, many curious matters in 
the arts are founded. Thus, spirit-varnish is made 
of a solution of various gums or resins in spirits, 
that will not dissolve in water. Therefore, when 
it has been laid over any surface with a brush, 
and is become dry, the rain or moisture of the air 
will not affect it. This is the case with the beau^ 
tiiul varnish laid upon coaches. On the other 
hand, the varnish left by gum-water, could not bo 
washed off by spirits. 

Pup, I remember when I made gum-water, 
upon setting the cup in a warm place, it all dried 
away, and left the gum just as it was b^re. 
Would the same happen, if I had sugar or salt dis- 
solved in water ? 

Tut. Yes, upon exposmg the solution to warmth, 
it would dry away, and you would get back your 
salt or sugar in a solid state as before. 

Pup. But if I were to do so with a cup of tea, 
what should I get ? 

Tut. Not tea-leaves, certainly! But your 
questipn requires a little previous explanation. It 
is the property of beat to make most things fly off 
in vapor, which is called evaporation or exhaUi' 
Hon. But this it does in very different degrees, to 
different substances.. Some are very easily made 
to evaporate ; others very difficultly ; and others 
not at all, by the most violent fire we can raise. 
Fluids, in general, are easily evaporabk ; but 
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not equally so. Spirits of wine fly off in va- 
por much sooner than water ; so that, if you had 
a mixture of the two, hy applymg a gentle heat, 
you might drive off aU the spirits, and leave the 
water pure. Water, again, is more evaporable 
than oil. Some solid substances are much dispos- 
ed to evaporate. Thus, smelling salts, by a litde 
heat, may entirely be driven away in the ah:. But 
in general, solids are more fixed than fluids ; 
and therefore, when a solid is dissolved in a fluid, 
it may commonly be recovered again by evapora- 
tion. By this operation, common salt is got firom 
sea- water and salt-springs, both artificially, and 
in hot countries, by the natural heat of the sun. 
When the water is no more than is just sufficient 
to dissolve the salt, it is called a saturated solu" 
tion ; and on evaporating the water further, the 
salt begins to separate, forming little regular 
masses, called crystals. Sugar may be made in 
like manner to form crystals, and then it is sugar- 
candy. 

Pup. But what is a sirup f 

Tut. That is, when so much sugar is dissolved, 
as sensibly to thicken the liquor, but not to separ- 
ate from it. Well, — now to your question about 
tea. On exposing it to considerable heat, those 
fine particles in which its flavor consists, being as 
volatile or evaporable as the water, would fly off 
along with it ; and when the liquor came to dry- 
ness, there would only be left those particles in 
which its roughness and color consist. This would 
make what is called an extract of a plant. 
3* 
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Pup. What comes of the water that evapo- 
rates ? 

TvJt. It ascends into the air, and unites with 
it But if, in its way, it be stopped by any cold 
body, it is condensed^ that is, it returns to the state 
of water again. Lift up the lid of the teapot, and 
you will see water collected on the inside of it, 
which is condensed steam from the hot tea beneath. 
Hold a spoon or knife in the way of the steam 
which bursts out from the spout of the teakettle, 
and you will find it immediately covered with 
ifattps. This operation of turning a fluid into 
vapor, and then condensing it, is called distilla- 
tion. For this purpose, the vessel in which the 
Jiipior is heated is closely covered with another 
called the head, into which the steam rises, and is 
condensed. It is then drawn off, by means of a 
pipe,into another vessel called the receiver. In 
this way, all sweet-scented and aromatic liquors, 
are drawn from fragrant vegetables, by means of 
water or spirits. The fragrant part, being very 
volatile, rises alone with the steam of the water 
or spirit, s^d remams united with it after it is con- 
densed. Rose water, and spirit of lavender, are 
liquors of this kind. 

Pup. Then the water collected on the inside 
of the teapot-lid, should have the fragrance of the 
tea? 

Tut. It should. But unless the tea were fine, 
you could scarcely perceive it. 

Pup. I think I have heard of making salt water 
fresh, by distilling. 
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Tut. Yes. That is an eld discovery lately re- 
Tived. The salt, in sea -water, being of a fixed 
nature, does not rise with the steam ; and there- 
fore on condensing the steam, the water is found 
to be fresh. And this indeed is the method Na- 
ture employs, in raising water by exhalations from 
the ocean, which, collecting into clouds, is con- 
densed in the cold regions of the air, and falls 
down in ram. 

But our tea is done ; so we will now put an end 
to our chemical lecture. 

Pup. But is this real chemistry ? 

Tut. Yes, it is. 

Pup. Why, I miderstand it all without any dtf- 
ficulty. 

Tut. I intended you should. 



EYES, AND NO EYES ; OR, THE ART OF 
SEEING. 

Well, Robert, where have you been walkmg, 
this aftemo(m i (said Mr« Andrews to one of tis 
pupils at the close of aholyday.) 

R. I have been, sir, to Broom-heath, and so 
round by the windmill upon Campmount, and 
home through the meadows by the river side. 

Mr. A. Well, that 's a pleasant round. 

R. I thought it very dull, sir ; I scarcely met 
vnAi a, single person. I would rather, by half, 
have gone akng the turnpike road. 
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Mr. A. Why, if seeing men and horses is your 
object, you would, indeed, be better entertained 
on the high road. But did you see William ? 

i£. We set out together, but he lagged behind 
in the lane ; so I walked on and left him. 

Mr. A. That was a pity. He would have been 
company for you. 

R. O! he is so tedious, always stopping to look 
at this thing and that ! I would rather walk alone. 
I dare say he has not got home, yet. 

Mr. dS. Here he comes. Well, William, 
where have you been ? 

W. O ! sir, the pleasantest walk ! I went all 
over Broom-heath, and so up to the mill at the 
top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows by the side of the river. 

Mr. A. Why, that is just the round Robert has 
been taking, and he complains of its dubiess, and 
prefers the high road. 

W. I wonder at that. I am smre I hardly 
took a step that did not delight me ; and I have 
brought my handkerchief full of curiosities home. 

Mr. A. Suppose, then, you give us some ac- 
count of what amused ^ou so much. I fancy it 
will be as new to Robert as to me. 

W. I will, sir. The lane leadmg to the heath, 
you know, is close ana sandy, so I did not mind 
it much, but made the best of my way. Howev- 
er, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. 
It was an old crab-tree, out of which grew a 
great bunch of something green, quite different 
from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it. 
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Mr, A, Ab ! this is mistletoe, a plant of great 
fame for the use made of it by tbe Druids, of old, 
in tbeir religious rites and mcantations. It bears 
a very slimy white berry, of which bird-lime may 
be made, whence its Latin name of Viscus. It is 
one of those plants which do not grow in the 
ground by a root of their own, but fix themselves 
upon other plants ; whence they have been hu- 
morously styled jparcwth'ca/, as being hangers-on 
or dependants. It was the mistletoe of the oak 
that the Druids particularly honored, 

W. A little further on, I saw a green wood- 
pecker fly to a tree, and run up the trunk like a 
cat. 

Mr. A. That was to seek for insects in tbe 
bark, (m which they live. They bore holes with 
their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it. 

W, What beautiful birds they are ! 

Mr. Jl. Yes ; they have been called, from their 
color and size, the English parrot. 

fF. When I got upon the open heath, how 
charming it was ! The air seemed so fresh, and 
tbe prospect, on every side, so free, and unbound*- 
ed ! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, 
many of which I had never observed before. 
There were at least three kinds of heath, (I have 
them in my handkerchief, here,) and gorse, and 
broom, and bell-flower, and many others, of all 
colors, that I will beg you, pre^ntly, to tell me 
the names of. 

Mr. 4. That I will, readily. 
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W. I saw, too, several birds that were new to 
me. There was a pretty grayish one, of the 
size of a lark, that was hopping about some great 
stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great 
deal of white above his tail. 

JIfr. .5. That was a wheatear. They are reck- 
oned very delicious birds to eat, and frequent the 
open downs, in Sussex, and some other counties, 
in great numbers. 

IV. There was a flock of lapwings upon a 
marshy part of the heath, that amused me much. 
As I came near them, some of them kept flying 
round and round just over my head, and crying 
pewit so distinctly, one might almost fancy they 
spoke. I thought I should have caught one of 
them, for he flew as if one of his wings was bro- 
ken, and often tumbled close to the ground ; but 
as I came near, he always made a shift to get 
away. 

Mr. A. Ha, ha! you were finely taken in, 
then ! This was all an artifice of the bird to en- 
tice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be 
observed, did not they draw off the attention of 
intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit lame- 
ness. 

W. I wish I had known that, for he led me a 
long chase, often over shoes in water. However, 
it was the cause of my falling in with an old man 
and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf 
for fuel, and I had a good deal of talk with them, 
about the manner of preparing the turf, and the 
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frice it selk at. They gave me, too, a creature 
never saw before — a young viper, which they 
had just killed, together with its dam. I have 
seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in 
proportion, and of a darker color than they are. 

Mr, A, True. Vipers frequent those turfy, 
boggy groimds, pretty much, and I have known 
several turf-cutters bitten by them. 

W. They are very venomous, are they not ? 

Mr. dS. Enough so, to make their wounds pain- 
ful and dangerous, though they seldom prove 



W. Well ; I then 1;ook my course up to the 
windmill, on the mount. I climbed up the steps 
of the mill, in order to get a better view of the 
country round. What an extensive prospect ! I 
counted fifteen church steeples ; and I saw sever- 
al gentlemen's houses, peeping out from the midst 
of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace 
the windings of the river all along the low grounds, 
till it was lost behind a ridge of hills. But I '11 tell 
you what I mean to do, sir, if you will give me leave. 

Mr. A. What is that ? 

W. I will go again, and take with me Carey's 
county map, by which I shall probably be able to 
make out most of the places. 

Mr. A. You shall have it, and I will go with 
you, and take my pocket spying-glass. 

W. I shall be very glad of that. Well ; a 
thought struck me, that as the hill is.called Camp- 
mount^ there might probably be some remains of 
ditches and mounds with which I have read that 
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camps were surrounded. And I really believe I 
discovered something of that sort running round 
one side of the mount. 

Mr. A. Very likely you might. I know antiqua* 
ries have described such remains as existing there, 
which some suppose to be Roman, others Danish. 
We will examine them, further, when we go. 

W* From the hill, I went straight down to the 
meadows below, and walked on the side of a brook 
that runs into the river. It was all bordered with 
reeds and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite 
different from those I had seen on ihe heath. As 
I was getting down the bank, to reach one of them, 
I heard something plunge into the water, near 
me. It was a large water rat, and I saw it swim 
over to the other side, and go into its hole. There 
were a great many large dragon flies, all about the 
stream. I caught one of the finest, and have got 
him here, in a leaf. But how I longed to catch 
a bird, that I saw hovering over the water, and 
every now and then darting down into it ! It was 
all over a mixture of the most beautiful green and 
blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat 
less than a thrush, and had a large head and bill, 
and a short tail. 

Mr. A, I can tell you what that bird was ; — a 
kingfisher, the celebrated halcyon of the ancients, 
about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It 
builds in holes in the banks, is a shy, retired bird, 
never to be seen far from the stream where it in- 
habits. 
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W. I must try to get another sight of him, for 
I never saw a bird that pleased me so much. Well ; 
I followed this little brook, till it entered the riv- 
er, and then took the path that runs along the 
bank. On the opposite side, I observed several 
little birds running along the shore, and making a 
piping noise. They were brown and white, and 
about as big as a snipe. /' / 

Mr. A. I suppose they were -Id^iiclpi'per^, dfi^- 
of the numerous tamily of birds, that get their liv- 
ing by wading among the shallows, and picking up 
worms and insects. 

W. There were a great many swallows too, 
sporting upon the surface of the water, that enter- 
tained me with their motions. Sometimes, they 
dashed into the stream : sometimes they pursued 
one another, so quick, that the eye could scarce- 
ly follow them. In one place, where a high steep 
sand bank rose directly above the river, I observ- 
ed many of them go in and out of holes with 
which the bank was bored full. 

Mr. fH. Those were sandmartins, the smallest 
of four species of swallows. They are of a mouse 
color above, and white beneath. They make their 
nests, and bring up their young, in these holes, 
which run a great depth, and by their situation, 
are secure from all plunderers. ^ . 

W. A little further, I saw a man in a boat, 
who was catchmg eels in an odd way. He had 
a long pole, with broad iron prongs at the end, 
just like Neptune's trident, only there were five, 
instead of three. This he pushed straight down 
4 IV. 
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among the mud, in the deepest parts of the river, 
and fetched up the eels sticking between the 
prongs. 

Mr, A, I have seen this method. It is called 
spearing of eels. 

W. While I was looking at him, a heron came 
flying over my head, with his large flagging wings. 
He fit at the next turn of the river, and I crept 
softly behbd the bank, to watch his motions. He 
had waded into the water as far as his long legs 
would carry him, and was standing with his neck 
drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning 
into the water, and drew out a fish, which he swal- 
lowed. I saw him catch another, in the same 
manner. He then took alarm at some noise I 
made, and flew away, slowly, to a wood at some 
distance, where he settled. 

Mr, A, Probably his nest was there, for her- 
ons build upon the loftiest trees they^can find, and 
sometimes live in society, together, like rooks. 
Formerly, when these birds were valued for the 
amusement of hawking, many gentlemen had their 
h^ronritB^ and a few are still remaining. 

W, I think they are the largest wild birds we 



Mr, A, They are of a great length and spread 
of wing, but their bodies are comparatively small. 

W, I then turned homeward, across the mead- 
ows, where I stopt awhile to look at a large flock 
of starlings, which kept flying about at no great 
distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make 
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of them ; for they rose, all together, from the 
ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and formed 
themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering 
over the field. After taking a short round, they 
settled again, and presently rose again in the 
same manner. I dare say there were hundreds 
of them. 

Mr, A, Perhaps so ; for in marshy countries, 
their flocks are so numerous as to break down 
whole acres of reeds by settling on them. This 
disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was 
remarked even by Homer, who compares the 
foe flymg from one of his heroes, to a cloiid of 
stares* retiring dismayed at the approach of the 
hawk. 

W. After I had left the meadows, I crossed 
the corn-fields, in the w^ to our house, and 
passed by a deep marl pit. Looking into it, I saw, 
m one of the sides, a cluster of what I took to 
be shells ; and upon going down, I picked up a 
clod of marl, which was quite full of them ; but 
how sea- shells could get there, I cannot ima- 
gine. 

Mr, Jl. I do not wonder at your surprise, 
since many philosophers have been much perplex- 
ed to account for tiie same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and 
relics of marine animals, even in the bowels of 
high mountains, very remote from the sea. They 
are certainly proofs that the earth was once in 
a very difierent state, from what it is at pres- 

* [Another name for starlings. — ^Am. Ed.] 
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eat ; but in what manner, and how long ago 
these changes took place, can only be guess- 
ed at. 

W. I got to the high field, next our house, 
just as the sun was setting, and I stood looking 
at it, till it was quite lost. What a glorious sight ! 
The clouds were tinged purple, and crimson, and 
yellow, of all shades and hues, and the clear sky 
varied from blue to a fine green at the horizon. 
But how large the sun appears, just as it sets ! I 
think it seems twice as big, as when it is over 
head. 

Mr. A. It does so ; and you may probably 
have observed the same apparent enlargement of 
the moon, at its rising. 

W. I have ; but pray what is the reason of 
this? 

Mr. «/3. It is an optical deception, depending 
upon principles which I cannot well explain to 
you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's 
walk has afforded you ! I do not wonder that 
you found it amusing ; it has been very instruc- 
tive too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, 
R&bert ? 

JR. I saw some of them, but I did not take par- 
ticular notice of them. 

Mr. A. Why not ? 

R. I do n't know. I did not care about them, 
and I made the best of my way home. 

Mr. A. That would have been right, if you 
had been sent on a message ; but as you only 
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walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have sought out as many sources of it, as pos- 
sible. But so it is ; one man walks through the 
world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut; and upon this difference, depends all the 
superiority of knowledge the one acquires above 
the other. I have known sailors, who had been 
in all the quarters of the world, and could tell you 
nothing but the signs of the tippling-houses they 
frequented in different parts, and the price and 
quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Frank- 
lin could not cross the channel, without making 
some observations useful to mankind. While ma- 
ny a vacant thoughtless youth is whirled through- 
out Europe, without gaining a single idea, worth 
crossing a street for, the observing eye and inquir- 
ing mind, finds matter of improvement and de- 
light in every ramble in town or country. Do you, 
then, William^ continue to make use of your 
eyes ; and you, Robert^ learn that eyes were giv- 
en you to use. 



WHY THE EARTH MOVES ROUND THE 

SUN. 

Papa — Lucy. 

Papa. You remember, Lucy, that I explained 
to you, some time ago, what was the cause that 
things fell to the ground. 
4* 
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L. O yes ! It was because the ground drew 
them to it. 

P. True. That is a consequence of the uni- 
versal law in Nature, that bodies attract each oth- 
er, in proportion to their bulk. So, a very small 
thing in the neighborhood of a very lai^e one, al- 
ways tends to go to it, if not prevented by some 
other power. Well, you know I told you that 
the sun was a ball a vast many times larger than 
the ball we inhabit, called the earth ; upon which, 
you properly asked, how then it happened that the 
earth did not fall into the sun. 

L. And why does it not ? 

P. That I am going to explain to you. You 
have seen your brother whirl round an ivory ball, 
tied to the end of a strmg which he held m his 
hand. 

L. Yes, and I have done it myself, too. 

P. Well, then,you felt that the ball was con- 
tinually pullmg, as if it tried to make its escape. 

L. Yes ; and one my brother was swingmg did 
make its escape, and flew through the window. 

P. It did so. That was a lesson in the ctn- 
trifugal motion, or that power, by which a body, 
thu» whirled, continually endeavors to fly off firom 
the centre round which it moves. This is owing 
to the force or impulse you give it, at setting out^ 
as if you were going to throw it away from you. 
The string by which you hold it, on the contrary, 
is the power, which keeps the ball towards the 
centre, called the centripetal power. Thus, you 
see, there are two powers acting upon the ball, at 
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the same time ; one to make it fly off, the other 
to hold it in; and the consequence is, that it 
moves directly according to neither, but between 
both ; that ib, round and round. This it continues 
to do, while you swing it properly ; but if the 
strmg breaks, or slips off, away flies the ball ; on 
the other hand, if you cease to give it the whirling 
force, it falls towards your hand. 

Xr. I understand all this. 

P, I will give you another instance of this 
double force acting at die same time. Do not 
you remember seeing some curious feats of horse- 
manship ? 

L, xes. 

P. One of them was, that a man, standing with 
one leg upon the saddle and riding faQ speed, 
threw up baUs into the air, and caught them a^ 
they fell. ^^^, 

jL. I remember it, very' weU. 

P. Perhaps you would have expected these 
balk to have fallen behind him, as he was going 
at such a rate. 

L. So I did. 

P. But you saw that they fell into his hand as 
directly as if he had been standing quite still. 
That was because at the mstant he tbrew them 
up, they received the motion ci the horse straight 
forwards, as well as the upright motion that he 
gave them, so that they made a slanting line 
through the air^ and came down in the same place 
they would have reached, if he had: held them in 
his hand, all the while. 
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L. That is very curious, indeed ! 

P. In the same manner, you may have observ- 
ed, in riding in a carriage, that if you throw any 
thing out of the window, it falls directly opposite, 
just as if the carriage was standmg still, and is 
not left behind you. 

L, I will try that, the next time I ride in one. 

P. You are then to imagine the sun to be a 
mighty mass of matter, many thousand times 
' larger than our earth, placed in the centre, quiet 
and unmoved. You are to conceive our earth, as 
soon as created, launched with vast force in a 
straight line, as if it were a bowl on a green. 
It would have flown oflP in this line for ever, 
through the boundless regions of space, had it 
not, at the same instant, received a pull from the 
sun, by its attraction. By the wonderful skill of 
the Creator, these two forces were made exactly 
to counterbalance each other; so that just as 
much as the earth, from the original motion given 
it, tends to fly forwards, just so much the sun 
draws it to the centre ; and the consequence is, 
that it takes a course between the two, which is a 
circle round and round the sun. 

L. But if the earth was set a rolling, like a 
bowl upon the green, I should think it would stop 
of itself, as the bowl does. 

P. The bowl stops, because it is continually 
rubbing against the ground, which checks its mo- 
tion ; but the ball of the earth, moves m empty 
space, where there is nothmg to stop it. 

L, But if I throw a ball dirough the air, it will 
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not go on for ever, but it will come down to the 
ground. 

P. That is because the force with which you 
can throw it, is much less than the force by which 
it is drawn to the earth. But there is another 
reason, too, which is, the resistance of the air. 
This space all around us, and over us, is not 
empty space ; it is quite full of a thin transparent 
fluid, called air. 

L. l&'iti 

P. Yes. If you more your hand, quickly, 
through it, you wiSL find something resisting you, 
though in a slight degree. And the wind, you 
well know, is capabte of pressing against any 
thing with almost irresistible force ; and yet wmd 
is nothing but a quantity of air put into violent, 
motion. Every thing, then, that moves through 
the air, is continually db%ed to push some of this 
fluid out of die way, by which means it is con- 
stantly losing part of its motion. 

L. Then the earth would do the same. 

P. No ; for it moves in imply tpaet. 

L. Wlmt ! does not it move through the air } 

P. The earth does not move tkrotLgh the air, 
but carries the air along with it. All the air is 
contained in what is calkd the iUmosphere^ which 
you may compare to a kind of mist or fog cling- 
ing all round to the ball of the earth and reaching 
to a certain distance above it, which has been 
calculated at about forty-five miles. 

L. That is above the clouds then. 

P. Yes ; all the clouds are within the atmo- 
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sphere, for tliey are supported by the air. Well ; 
this atmosphere rolls about, along with the earth, 
as if it were a part of it, and moves with it through 
the sky, which is a vast field of empty space. In 
this immense field, are all the stars and planets, 
which have also their several motions. There is 
nothing to stop them, but they continually go on, 
by means of tHe force that the Creator has origi- 
nally impressed upon them. 

L. Do not some of the stars move round the 
sun, as well as our earth ? 

P. Yes; those that are called pZaneto. These 
are all subject to the same laws of motion with 
our earth. They are attracted by the sun as 
their centre, and form, along with the earth, that 
assemblage of worlds, which is called the solar 
system. 

L. Is the moon one of them i 

P. The moon is called a secondary planet, be- 
cause its inmiediate connexion is with our earth, 
round which it rolls, as we do round the sun. It 
however accompanies our earth in its journey 
round the sun. But I will tell you more about 
its motion, and about the other planets and stars, 
imother time. It is enough, at present, if you 
understand what I have been describmg. 

L. I think I do. 
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ON THE PINE AND FIR TREE. 

A DIALOGUE. 

Tutor — George — Harry. 

Tutor. Let us sit down a while on this bench^ 
and look about us. What a charming prospect ! 

Har, I admire those pleasure grounds. What 
beautiful clumps of trees there are in that lawn ! 

Oeo. But what a dark gloomy wood that is at 
the back of the house ! 

Tut. It is a fir plantation ; and those trees al- 
ways look dismal, in the summer, when there are 
so many finer greens to compare them with. But 
the winter, is their time for show, when other 
trees are stripped of their verdure. 

Geo. Then they are evergreens ? 

Tut. Yes ; most of die fir tribe are evergreens ; 
and as they are generally natives of cold, moun- 
tainous coimtries, they contribute greatly to cheer 
the wintry landscape. 

Geo. You were so good, when we walked out 
last, to tell us a good deal about oaks. I thought 
it was one of the prettiest lessons I ever heard. 
I should be very glad if you would give us such 
another about firs. 

Har. So should I too, I am sure. 

Tut. With all my heart ; and I am pleased that 
you ask me. Nothing is so great an encourage- 
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ment to a tutor, as to find his pupils, of their own 
accord, seeking after useful knowledge. 

Geo. And I think it is very useful to know 
such things as these. 

Tut. Certainly it is. Well,then,you may know 
the pine, or fir tribe, in general, at first sight, as 
most of them are of a bluish-green color, and all 
have leaves consisting of a strong narrow pointed 
blade, which gives uem somewhat of a stiff ap- 

f^earance. Then all of them bear a hard, scaly 
ruit of a loi^ish or conical form. 

Har. Are they what we call fir apples i 

Tut. Yes ; that is one of the names boys give 
them. 

Har. We often pick them up under trees, and 
throw them at one another. 

Geo. I have sometimes brought home my pock- 
et full, to burn. They make a fine clear flame. 

Tut, Well, do you know where the seeds lie 
in them ? 

Geo. No : have they any ? 

Tut. Yes ; at the bottom of every scale lie two 
winged seeds ; but when the scsJes open, the 
seedd fall out ; so that you can seldom find any 
in those you pick up. 

Har. Are the seeds good for any thing ? 

Tut. There is a kmd of pme in the south of 
Europe, called the stone pine, the kernels of 
which are eaten, and said to be as sweet as an 
almond. And burds pick out the seeds of other 
sorts, though they are so well defended by the 
woody scales. 
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Hot. They must have good strong bills, then. 

Tut. Of tUs tribe of trees, a variety of species 
are found in different countries, and are cultivated 
in tins. But the only kind, native in Britain, is 
the mid pine, or Scotch fir. Of this, there are 
large natural forests in the highlands of Scotland ; 
and the principal plantations consist of it. It is 
a hardy sort, nt for barren and mountainous soils, 
but grows slowly. 

Geo. Pray what are those very tall trees that 
grow in two rows before the old hall in our vil- 
lage ? 

TtU. They are the common or spruce fir, a 
native of Norway and other northern countries, 
and one of the bftiest of the tribe. But observe 
those trees that grow singljr in the grounds oppo- 
site to us, with wide-spread branches pointing 
downwards, and trailing on the ground, thence 
gradually lessening, till the top of the tree ends 
almost in a point. 

Har. What beautiful trees ! 

Tut. They are the pines, called larches, natives 
of the Alps and Appenines, and now frequently 
planted to decorate our gardens. These are not 
properly evergreens, as tfiey shed their leaves m 
winter, but quickly recover them again. Then 
we have, besides, the Weymouth pine, which is 
the tallest species in America ; the silver fir, so 
called from the silvery hue of its foliage ; the pin- 
uster; and a tree of ancient fame, the cedar of 
Lebanon. 

Geo. I suppose that is a very great tree. 
5 IV. 
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Tut. It grows to a large size, but is very slow 
in coming to its full growth. 

Geo. Are pmes and firs very useful trees ? 

Tut. Perhaps the most so of any. By much 
the greatest part of the wood used among us 
comes from them. 

Har. What, more than from the oak ? 

Tut. Yes, much more. Almost all the timber 
used in building houses, for floors, beams, rafters, 
and roofs, is fir. 

Geo. Does it all grow in England ? 

Tut. Scarcely any of it. [Canada,] Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, are the countries from which 
England draws her timber, and a vast trade there 
is in it. You have seen timber yards ? 

Geo. O yes ! several. 

Tut. In them, you would observe some very 
long thick beams, called balks. Those are whole 
trees, only stripped of tlie bark, and squared. 
You would also see great piles of plank and boards, 
of different lengths and thickness. Those are 
called deal^ and are brought over, ready sawn, 
from the countries where they grow. They are 
of different colors. The white are chiefly from 
the fir tree ; the yellow and red from the pine. 

Har, I suppose there must be great forests of 
them, in those countries, or else they could not 
send us so much. 

Tut. Yes. The mountains of Norway are over- 
run with them, enough for the supply of all Eu- 
rope ; but on account of their ruggedness and 
want of roads, it is found impossible to get the 
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trees when felled, down to the seacoast, unless 
they grow near some river. 

Geo. How do they manage them ? 

Tut. They take the opportunity when the rivers 
are swelled with rains or melted snow, and tum- 
ble the trees mto them, when they are carried 
down to the mouths of the rivers, where they are 
stopped, by a kind df pens. 

Har. I should like to see them swimming down 
the stream. 

Tut. Yes, it would be curious enough ; for in 
some places, these torrents roll over rocks, mak- 
ing steep waterfalls, down which the trees are 
carried headlong, and often do not rise again till 
they have got to a considerable distance ; and many 
of them are broken and torn to pieces, in the 
passage. 

Geo. Are these woods used for any thing be- 
sides building ? 

Tut. For a variety of purposes, such as boxes, 
trunks, packing cases, pales, wainscots, and the 
like. Deal is a very soft wood, easily worked, 
light and cheap, which makes it preferred for so 
many uses, though it is not very durable, and is 
very Uable to spUt. 

Har. Yes. I know my box is made of deal, 
and the lid is split all to pieces, with driving nails 
into it. 

Geo. Are ships ever built with fir f 

Tut. It was one of the first woods made use of 
for naval purposes ; and in the poets you will find 
the words pine ondfir frequently employed tosig- 
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nify ek^. But as navigation has improved, the 
stronger and more durable woods have generaUy 
taken its place* However, in the comitries where 
& is very plentiful, large ships are still built with 
it ; for, though they last but a short time, they cost 
so litde in proportion, that the {n*ofit of a few 
voyages is sufficient. Then, from the great light- 
ness of the wood, they swim higher in the water, 
and consequently will bear more loading. Most 
of the large ships, that bring timber from Archan- 
gel, in Russia, are built of fir. As for the masts 
of ships, those, I have already told you, are all 
made of fir or pine, on account of their straightness 
and li^tness. 

Oeo. Are there not some lines in Milton's Par- 
adise Lost about that ? 

Tut. Yes. The spear of Satan is magnified 
by a comparison with a liAy pine. 

'< His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were bnt a wand.** 

Har. I remember, too, that the walking staff of 
the giant Polyphemus was a pine. 

Tut. Ay, so Virgil and Ovid tell us ; and he 
imist have been a giant, indeed, to use such a stick. 
Well, so much for the wood of these trees. But 
I have more to say about their uses. 

Har. I am glad of it. 

Tut. All of the tribe contain a juice of a bit- 
terish taste and strong fragrant smell. This, in 
some, is so abundant as to flow out from incisions ; 
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when it is called turpentine. The larch, in par- 
ticular, yields a large quantity. Turpentine is 
one of the substances called resinous ; it is sticky, 
transparent, very inflammable, and will not mix 
with water, but will dissolve in spirits of wine. 

Geo. What is it used for ? 

Tut. It is used medicinally, particularly in the 
composition of plasters and ointments. It also is 
an ingredient in varnishes, cements, and the like. 
An oil, distilled from turpentine, is employed in 
medicine, and is much used by painters for mix- 
mg up their colors. What remains, after gettmg 
this oil, is common rosin. All these substances 
take fire very easily, and burn with a great flame ; 
and the wood of the pine has so much of this qual- 
ity, when dry, that it has beep used in many coun- 
tries for torches. 

Har. I know deal shavings bum very briskly. 

Geo. Yes ; and matches are made of bits of 
deal dipped in brimstone. 

Tut. True; and when it was the custom to 
bum the bodies of the dead, as you read in Ho- 
mer and other old authors, the pines and pitch- 
trees composed great part of the funeral pile. 

Har. But what are pitch-trees ? Does pitch 
grow upon trees i 

Tut. I was going on to tell you about that. 
Tar is a product of the trees of this kind, espe- 
cially of one species, called the pitch pine. The 
wood is bumed in a sort of oven made in the earth, 
and the resinous juice sweats out, and acquires a 
peculiar taste and a black color from the fire. 
5* 
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This is tar. Tar, when boiled down to dryness, 
becomespitci^. 

Geo. Tar and pitch are chiefly used about ships, 
are they not t 

Tut* They resist moisture, and therefore are 
of great service m preventing things from decay- 
ing, that are exposed to wet. For this reason, 
the cables and other ropes of sh^Ks are well soaked 
with tar ; and the sides of ships are covered with 
pitch mixed with Other ingredients. Their seams, 
too, or the places where the planks Join, are filled 
with tow dipped in a composition of rosin, tallow, 
and pitch, to keep out the water. Wood for pal* 
ing, for piles, coverings of roofe, and other pur- 

S)ses of the like nature, is often tarred over, 
isterns and casks are pitched to prevent leaking, 

Har. But what are sheep tarred for, after they 
are sheared ? 

TiU, To cure wounds and sores in their skin. 
For the like purposes, an ointment made with tar 
is often rubbed upon children's heads. Several 
parts of the pine are medicinal. The tops and 
green cones of the spruce fir are fermented with 
treacle ; and the liqu(»:, called spruce beer^ is much 
drunk in America. 

Geo. Is it pleasant ? 

Tut. Not to those who are unaccustomed to it. 
Well ; I have now finished my lesson, so let us 
walk. 

Har. Shall we go through the grounds f 

Tui. Yes ; and then we will view some of the 
different kinds of fir and pine more closely, and 
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I will show you the diffisrence of their leaves and 
cones, by which they are distbguished. 



TIT FOR TAT. 

A TAXE. 



A LAW there is of ancient fame. 
By Nature's self in every land unplanted ; 

Lex Talionis is its Latin name ; 
But if an English term we wanted, 

Give our next neighbor but a pat, 
He '11 give you back as good, and tell you — titfirr 
tat. 

This tit for tat^ it seems, not man alone. 
But elephants for legal justice own ; 
In proof of this, a story I shall tell ye, 
Imported bom the famous town of Delhi. 

A mighty elephant, that swelled the state 
Of Aurengzebe the Great, 

One day was taken by his driver 

To drink and cool him in the river. 
The driver on his neck was seated, 

And as he rode along. 

By some acquaintance in the throng, 
With a ripe cocoa-nut was treated. 

A cocoa-nut's a pretty fruit enough, 

But guarded by a shell, both hard and tough. 
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The fellow tried, and tried, and tried, 

Working and sweating, 

Pishing and fretting. 
To find out its inside^ 
And pick the kernel for his eating. 

At length, quite out of patience grown, 
" Who '11 reach me up (he cries) a stone 

To break this plaguy shell ? 
But stay, I 've here a solid bone. 

May do, perhaps, as well." 
So half in earnest, half in jest. 
He banged it on the forehead of his beast. 

An elephant, they say, has human feelmg, 

And full as well as we, he knows 

The difference between words and blows, 
Between horse-play and civil dealing. 

Use him but well, he '11 do his best. 
And serve you faithfully and truly, 

But insults unprovoked he can 't digest. 
He studies o'er them, and repays them duly. 

" To make my head an anvil, (thought the crea- 
ture,) 

Was never, certamly, the will of Nature ; 
So, master of mine, you may repent." 

Then, shakmg his broad ears, away he went. 
The driver took him to the water, 
And thought no more about the matter ; 

But elephant within his mem'ry hid it ; 

He /eft the wrong ; the other only did it. 
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A week or two elapsed ; one market day, 
Again the beast and driver took their way ; 

Through rows of shops and booths they past, 
With eatables and trinkets stored, 

Till to a gard'ner's stall they came at last. 
Where cocoa-nuts lay piled upon the board. 

Ha ! thought the elephant, 't is now my turn 
To show this method cf nut-breaking ; 

My friend above will like to learn, 
Though at the cost of a head*aching. 

Then in his curling trunk he took a heap, 
And waved it o'er his neck with sudden sweep, 
And on the hapless driver's sccmce 

He laid a blow so hard and full, 
That cracked the nuts at once, 

But with them cracked his scull. 

Young folks, whene'er you feel inclined 
To rompish sports and freedoms rough. 

Bear tit for tat in mind. 
Nor give an elephant a cuff. 

To be repaid in kind. 



ON WINE AND SPIRITS. 

George and Harrt, accompanied by their 
tutor, went one day to pay a visit to a neighboring 
gentleman, their father's friend. They were very 
kindly received, and shown all about the gardens 
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and pleasure-grounds ; but nothing took their fan- 
cy so much as an extensive grapery, hung round 
with bunches of various kinds, fully ripe, and al- 
most too big for the vines to support. They were 
liberally treated with the fruit, and carried away 
some bunches to eat as they walked. During 
their return, as they were picking their grapes, 
said George to the tutor, a thought has just come 
into my head, sir. Wine, you know, is called the 
juice of the grape ; but wine is hot, and intoxicates 
people that drink much of it. Now we have had 
a good deal of grape juice this morning, and yet 
I do not feel heated, nor does it seem at all to 
have got into our heads. What is the reason of 
this ? 

Tut. The reason is, that grape juice is not 
wine, thbugh wine is made from it. 

G. Pray how is it made, then ? 

T. I will tell you ; for it is a matter worth 
knowing. The juice pressed from grapes, called 
musty is at first a sweet watery liquor, with a lit- 
tle tartness, but with no strength or spirit. After 
it has stood awhile, it begins to grow thick and 
muddy, it moves up and down, and throws scum 
and bubbles of air to the surface. This is called 
working or fermenting. It continues in this state 
for some time, more or less, according to the 
quality of the juice and the temperature of the 
weather, and then gradually settles again, becom- 
ing clearer than at first. It has now lost its sweet 
flat taste, and acquired a briskness and pungency, 
with a heating and intoxicating property ; that is, 
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it bas become wine. This natural process is called 
the vinous fermentation^ and many liquors besides 
grape juice are capable of undergoing it. 

G, 1 have heard of the working of beer and ale. 
Is that of the same kind ? 

T. It is ; and beer and ale may properly be 
called barley wine ; for you know they are clear, 
brisk, and intoxicating. In the same manner, ci- 
der is apple wine, and mead is honey wine ; and 
you have heard of raisin and currant wine, and a 
great many others. 

Har. Yes, there is elder wine, and cowslip 
wine, and orange wine. 

G, Will every thing of that sort make wine ? 

T. All vegetable juices, that are sweet, are 
capable of fermentmg, and of producing a liquor 
of a vinous nature ; but if they have little sweet- 
ness, the liquor is proportionally weak and poor, 
and is apt to become sour or vapid. 

jff. But barley is not sweet. 

T. Barley, as it comes from the ear, is not ; 
but before it is used for brewing, it is made into 
maltj and then it is sensibly sweet. You know 
what malt is ? 

H. I have seen heaps of it, in the malt-house, 
but I do not know how it is made. 

T. Barley is made malt, by putting it in heaps 
and wetting it, when it becomes hot, and swells, 
and would sprout out, just as if it were sown, un- 
less it were then dried in a kiln. By this opera- 
tion, it acquires a sweet taste. You have dnmk 
sweet wort ? 
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H. Yes. 

T. Well, this is made by steeping malt in hot 
water. The water extracts and dissolves all the 
sweet or sugary part of the malt. It then becomes 
like a naturally sweet juice. 

6. Would not sugar and water then make 
wine ? 

T. It would ; and the wines made in England, 
of the common fruits and flowers, have all a good 
deal of sugar in them. Cowslip flowers, for ex- 
ample, give little more than the flavor to the wine 
named from them, and it is the sugar, added to 
them, which properly makes the wine. 

G, But none of these wmes, are so good as 
grape wine. 

T. No. The grape, from the richness and 
abundance of its juice, is the fruit universally pre- 
ferred for making wine, where it comes to per- 
fection, which it seldom does in our climate, 
except by means of artificial heat. 

H. I suppose, then, grapes are finest in the 
hottest countries. 

T. Not so, neither ; they are properly a fruit 
of the temperate zone, and do not grow well be- 
tween the tropics. And in very hot countries, it 
is scarcely possible to make wines, of any kind, 
to keep, for they ferment so strongly, as to turn 
sour almost immediately. 

6. I think I have read of palm wine on the 
coast of Guinea. 

T. Yes. A sweet juice flows abundantly iroxa 
incisions in certain species of the palm, which 
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ferments immediately, and makes a very pleasant 
sort of weak wine. But it must be drunk the 
same day it is made, for on the next, it is as sour 
as vinegar. 

6. What is vinegar ? is it not sour wine f 

T. Every thing that makes wine, will make 
vinegar also ; and the stronger the wine, the 
stronger the vinegar. The vinous fermentation 
must be first brought on, but it need not produce 
perfect wine ; for when the intention is to make 
vinegar, the liquor is kept still warm, and it goes 
on without stoppmg, to another kind of fermenta- 
tion, called the acetous^ the product of which is 
vinegar. 

6. I have heard of alegar. I suppose that is 
vinegar made of ale. 

T. It is ; but as ale is not so strong as wine, 
the vinegar made fi-om it, is not so sharp or per- 
fect. But housewives make good vinegar with 
sugar and water. 

H. Will vinegar make people drunk, if they 
take too much of it ? 

T. No. The wine loses its intoxicating quali- 
ty, as well as its taste, on turning to vinegar. 

O. What are spirituous liquors ? have they not 
something to do with wine } 

T. Yes. They consist of the spirituous or 
intoxicating part of wine separated from the rest. 
You may remember that on talking of distillation, 
I told you that it was the ra!smg of a liquor in 
steam or vapor, and condensing it again ; and 
that some liquors were more easily turned to va- 
6 IV. 
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por than others, and were therefore called more 
volatile or evaporable. Now, wine is a mixed or 
compound liquor, of which the greater part is 
water ; but what heats and intoxicates is vinous 
spirits. This spirit, being much more volatile than 
water, on the application of a gentle heat, flies 
off in vapor, and may be collected by itself in 
distilling vessels ; and thus are made spirituous 
liquors. 

G, Will every thing that you called wine, yield 
spirits ? 

T. Yes, every thing that has undergone the 
vinous fermentation. Thus, in England, a great 
deal of malt spirit is made from a kind of wort 
brought into fermentation, and then set directly 
to distil, without first making ale or beer of it. 
Gin is a spirituous liquor also got from corn, and 
flavored with juniper berries. Even potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips, may be made to afford spir- 
its, by first fermenting their juices. In the West 
Indies, rum is distilled from the dregs of the sugar 
canes, washed out by water, and fermented. But 
brandy is distilled from the fermented juice of the 
grape, and is made in the wine countries. 

G, Is spirits of wine different from spirituous 
liquors ? 

T. It is the strongest part of them got by dis- 
tilling over agam ; for all these still contain a good 
deal of water, along with a pure spirit, which may 
be separated by a gentler heat than was used at 
first. But in order to procure this as strong and 
pure as possible, it must be distilled several times 
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over, always leaving some of the watery part be- 
hind. When perfectly piire, it is the same, what- 
ever spirituous liquor it is got from. 

H. My mamma has litde bottles of lavender 
water. What is that ? 

T. It is spirit of wine, flavored with lavender 
flowers ; and it may, in like manner, be flavored 
with many other fragrant things, since their odor- 
iferous part is volatile, and will rise in vapor aloi^ 
with the spirit. 

H, Will not spirits of wine bum violently ? 

6. That it will, I can tell you ; and so will 
rum and brandy ; for you know it was set on fire 
when we made snap-dragon. 

T. All spirituous liquors are highly mflamma- 
ble, and the more so, the purer they are. One 
way of trying the purity of spirit is to see if it will 
bum all away without leaving any moisture behind. 
Then it is much lighter than water, and that afibrds 
another way of judging of its strength. A hollow 
ivory ball is set to swim in it ; and the deeper it 
smks down, the lighter, and therefore the more 
spirituous, is the liquor. 

G, I have heard much of the mischief done 
by spirituous liquors ; pray what good do they 
do? 

T. The use and abuse of wine and spirits is a 
very copious subject ; and there is scarcely any 
gift of human art, the general effects of which are 
more dubious. You kiaow what wine is said to 
be given for in the Bible. 

6. To make glad the heart of man. 
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T. Right. And nothing has such an immediate 
effect in inspirmg vigor of body and mind as wine. 
It banishes sorrow and care, recruits from fatigue, 
enlivens the fancy, inflames the courage, and per- 
forms a hundred fine things, of which I could 
bring you abundant proof from the poets. The 
physicians, too, speak almost as much in its favor, 
both in diet and medicine.''^ But its really good 
effects are only when used in moderation ; and it 
unfortunately is one of those things which man can 
hardly be brought to use moderately. Excess m 
wine, brings on effects the very contrary to its 
benefits. It stupifies and enfeebles the mind, and 
fills the body with incurable diseases. And this 
it does, even when used without intoxication. But 
a drunken man loses for the time every distinction 
of a reasonable creature, and becomes worse than 
a brute beast. On this account, Mohammed 
entirely forbade its use to his followers ; and to 
this day, it is not puUicly drunk in any of the 
countries that receive the Mohammedan religion. 

O, Spirituous liquors are not good at all ; are 
they? 

T. They have so little good, and so much 
bad, in them, that I confess I wish their common 
use could be aboUshed altogether. They are 
generally taken for the express purpose of intoxi- 
cation ; and they are much sooner prejudicial to 
the health than wine, and indeed, when drunk 
unmixed, are no better than slow poison. 

* [Few physicians can now be found to recommend it for 
other than medicinal piirpMes..-^AM. Ed.] 
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G. Spirit of wme is useful, though, for several 
things, is it not ? 

T. Yes : and I would have all spirits kept in 
the hands of chemists and artists who know how 
to employ them usefully. Spirits of wine will 
dissolve many things that water will not. Apothe- 
caries use them in drawing tinctures, and artists 
in preparing colors and maJking varnishes. They 
are likewise very powerful preservatives from 
corruption. You may have seen serpents and 
insects hrought from ahroad, in phials full of 
spirits. 

6. I have. 

H. And I know of another use of spbrits. 

T. What is that .J* 

H. To bum in lamps. My grandmamma has 
a tea-kettle with a lamp under it to keep the wa- 
ter hot, and she burns spirits in it. 

T. So she does. Well ; so much for the uses 
of these liquors. 

G. But you have said nothing about ale and 
beer. Are they wholesome i 

T. Yes, in moderation. But they are sadly 
abused, too, and rob many men of tiieir health, 
as well as their money an^ senses. 

O. Small beer does no harm, however. 

T. No ; and we will indulge in a good draught 
of it when we get home. 

H. I like water better. 

T. Then drink it, by all means. He that is 
satisfied with water, has one want the less, and 
may defy thirst. 
6* 
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THE BOY WITHOUT A GENIUS. 

Me. Wiseman, the schoolmaster, at the end 
of his summer vacation, received a new scholar 
with the foUowii^ letter : 

Sir,— This will be delivered to you by my son, 
Samuel, whom I b^ leave to commit to your 
care, hoping that, by your wellknown skill and 
attention, you will be able to make something of 
him ; which, I am sorry to say, none of his mas- 
ters have hitherto done. He is now eleven, and 
yet can do nothing, but read his mother tongue, 
and that, indifferently. We sent him, at seven, 
to a grammar school in our neighborhood ; but 
his master soon found diat his genius was not 
turned to learning languages. He was then put 
to writing, but he set about it so awkwardly, tnat 
he made notfains of it. He was tried at accounts, 
but it appeared that he had no genius for that, 
neither. He could do nothine in geography, for 
want of memory. Li short, if he has any genius 
at all, it does n<^ yet show itself. But I trust to 
your experience in cases of this nature, to discov- 
er what he is fit for, and to instruct hun accord- 
ingly. I beg to be favored, shortly, with your 
opinion about him, and remain, sir, 

Your most ob^ient servant, 
Humphry Acres. 
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When Mr. \Vlseman had read this letter, he 
shook his head, and said to his assistant, a pretty 
subject they have sent us here ! a lad that has a 
great genius for nothing at all. But perhaps my 
friend, Mr. Acres, expecis that a boy should 
show a genius for a thmg before he knows any 
thing about it ; — ^no uncommon error ! Let us see, 
however, what the youth looks like. I suppose 
he is a human creature, at least. j £7/ 

Master Samuel Acres was now called m. He 
came hanging down his head, and looking as if 
he was going to be flogged. 

Come hidier, my dear ! said Mr. Wiseman ; 
stand by me, and do not be afraid. * Nobody will 
hurt you. How old are you ? 

Eleven,last May, sir. 

A well-grown boy of your age, indeed. You 
love play, I dare say. / ^ 

Yes, sir.' Au'v**l 

What ! are you a good hand at marbles i 

Pretty good, sir. liocK 

And can spin a top, and drive a hoop, I suppose? 

Yes, sir. 

Then you have the full use of your hands and 
fingers ? 

Yes, sir. 

Can you write, Samuel? 

I learned a little, sir, but I left it off again. 

And why so ? 

Because I could not make the letters. 

No ! Why, how do you think other boys do ? 
bftve they more fingers than you ? 
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No, sir. 

Are you not able to hold a pen as well as a 
marble ? 

Samuel was silent. 

Let me look at your hand. 

Samuel held out both his paws, like a dancing 
bear. 

I see nothing here to hmder you from writing 
as well as any boy in the school. You can read, 
I suppose. 

X es, sir. 

Tell me, then, what is written over the school- 
room door. 

Samuel, with some hesitation, read, 

WHATEVER MAN HAS DONE, MAN MAT DO. 

Pray, how did vou learn to read ? Was it not 
with taking pains r 

Yes, sir. 

Well, taking more pains will enable you to read 
better. Do you know any thing of the Latm 
grammar ? 

No, sir. 

Have you never learned it ? 

I tried, sir, but I could not get it by heart. 

Why, you can say some things by heart. I 
dare say you can tell me the names of the days 
of the week m their order. 

Yes, sir, I know them. 

And the months in the year, perhaps. 

Yes, sir. 

And you could probably repeat the names of 
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your brothers and sisters, and all your father's 
servants, and half the people in the village besides. 

I believe I could, sir. 

Well, and is Mc, hmcy hocj more difficult to 
remember, than these ? 

Samuel was silent. 

Have you learned any tibing of accounts ? 

I went into addition., su:, but I did not go on 
with it. 

Why so ? 

I could not do it, sir. 

How many marbles can you buy for « penny f 

Twelve new ones, sir. 

And how many for a hal^enny ? 

Six. 

And how many for two pence ? 

Twenty-four. 

If you were to have a penny a day, what would 
that make in a week } 

Seven pence. 

But if you paid two pence out of that, what 
would you have left ? 

Samuel studied awhile, and then said, five 
pence. 

Right. Why, here you have been practismg the 
four great rules of arithmetic, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. Learmng ac- 
counts is no more than this. Well, Samuel, I 
see what you are fit for. I shall set you about 
nothing but what you are able to do ; but observe, 
you must do it. We have no / can H here. Now 
go among your schoolfellows. 
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Samuel went away, glad that his examination 
was over, and with more confidence in his powers, 
than he had felt before. 

The next day he began business. A boy less 
than himself was called out, to set him a. copy of 
letters, and another was appointed to hear him in 
grammar. He read a few sentences, in English, 
diat he could perfectly understand, to the master 
himself. Thus, by gomg on, steadily and slowly, 
he made a sensible progress. He had ahready 
joined his letters, got aU the declensions perfect- 
ly, and half the multiplication table, when Mr. 
Wiseman thought it time to answer his father's 
letter ; which he did as follows. 

Sir, — I now think it right to give you some 
information concemmg your son. You perhaps 
*expected it sooner, but I always wish to avoid 
hasty judgements. You mentioned, in your let- 
ter, that it had not yet been discovered which way 
his genius pointed. If hy genius^ you meant such 
a decided bent of mind to any one pursuit, as wiU 
lead to excel with little or no labor or instruction, 
I must say that I have ijot met with such a quality 
in more than three or four boys, in my life, and 
your son is certainly not among the number. 
But if you mean, only, the ability to do some of 
those things which the greater part of mankind 
can do, when properly taught, I can affirm that I 
find in him no peculiar deficiency ; and, whether 
you choose to bring him up to a trade, or to some 
practical profession, I see no reason to doubt that. 
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he may, in time, become sufficiently qualified for 
it. It is my favorite maxim, sir, that every thing 
most valuable in this life, may generally be ac- 
quired, by taking pams for it. Your son has 
already lost much time, in the fruitless expecta- 
tion of finding out what he would take up of his 
own accord. Believe me, sir, few boys will take 
up any thing, of their own accord, but a top or a 
marble. I will take care, while he is with me, 
that he loses no more time, this way, but is em- 
ployed about thbgs that are fit for him, not doubt- 
ing that we shall find him fit for them. 
I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Solon Wiseman. 

Though the doctrine of this letter did not per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Acres's notions, yet, being 
convinced that Mr. Wiseman was more likely tcf' 
make something of his son, than any of his former 
preceptors, he continued him at this school, for 
some years, and had the satisfaction to find him 
going on, in a steady course of gradual improve- 
ment. In due time, a profession was chosen for 
him, which seemed to suit his temper and talents, 
but for which he had no particular turuy havmg 
never thought at all about it. He made a respect- 
able figure in it, and went through the world, with 
credit and usefulness, though loithout a genius. 
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HALF A CROWN'S WORTH » 

Valentine was in his thirteenth year, and a 
scholar in one of our great schools. He was a well- 
disposed hoy, but could not help envying, a little, 
some of his companions, who had a larger allow- 
ance of money, than himself. He ventured, in a 
letter, to sound his father on the subject, not di- 
rectly asking for a particular sum, but mentioning 
that many of the boys, in his class, had half a 
crown a week, for pocket-money. 

His father, who did not choose to comply with 
his wishes, for various reasons, nor yet to refuse 
him in a mortifying manner, wrote an answer, the 
chief purpose of which, was, to make him sensible 
what sort of a sum half a crown a week was, and 
to how many more important uses it might be put, 
than to provide a schoolboy with things absolutely 
superfluous to him. 

It is calculated, said he, that a grown man may 
be kept in health, and fit for labor, upon a pound 
and a half of good bread, a day. Suppose the 
value of this, to be two pence halfpenny, and add 
a penny for a quart of milk, which will greatly im- 
prove his diet. Half a crown will keep him eight 
or nine days, in this manner. 

♦ [We recommend to our young readers, to make all the 
calculations in this article, in our own money, which will be 
a very useful exercise for them. They will find in the Glos- 
sary, at the end of the volume, a table of the value of English 
money, compared with our own. — ^Am. Ed.] 
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A commoQ laborer's wages, in England, are 
seven sliilliogs per week ; and if you add some- 
wbxty extraordinary, for harvest work, this will not 
make it amount to three half crowns, on an aver- 
age, the 3rear roiind. Suppose his wife and chil- 
(Lren to earn another half crown. For this ten 
shillings per week, he will maintain himself, his 
wife, and half a dozen children, in food, lodging, 
clothes, and fuel. Half a crown, then, may be 
reckoned the full weekly maintenance of two hu- 
man creatures, in every thing necessary. 

Where potatoes are much cultivated, two bush- 
els, weighing eighty pounds a piece, may be pur- 
chased for half a crown. Here is one hundred 
and sixty pounds of solid food ; of which, allowing 
for the waste in dressing, you may reckon two 
pounds and a half, sufficient for the sole daily nour- 
ishment of one person. At this rate, nine people 
might be fed a week, for half a crown ; poorly 
indeed, but so as many thousands are fed, with the 
addition of a little salt or buttermilk. 

If the father of a numerous family were out of 
work, or the mother sick, a parish would think half 
a crown a week a very ample assistance to them. 

Many of the cottagers round us would receive, 
with great thankfubess, a sixpenny loaf per week, 
and reckon it a very material addition to their 
children's bread. For half a crown, therefore, 
you might purchase — ^the weekly blessings of five 
poor families. 

Porter is a sort of luxury to a poor man, but 
not a useless one, since it will stand in the place 
7 IV. 
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of some solid food, and enable him to work with 
better heart. You could treat a hard working 
man with a quart a day, of this liquor, for a fort- 
night, with half a crown. 

Many a cottage in the country, inhabited by a 
large fajmily , is let for forty shillings a year. Half 
a crown a week, would pay the full rent of three 
such cottages, and allow somewhat over, for re- 
pairs. 

The usual price for schooling, at a dame-school, 
in a village, is two pence a week. You might 
therefore get fifteen children instructed in reading, 
and the girls in sewing, for half a crown weekly. 
But even in a town, you might get them taught 
reading, writing, and accounts, and so fitted for 
any common trade, for five shillings a quarter ; 
and therefore half a crown a week would keep 
six children at such a school, and provide them 
with books, besides. 

All these, are ways in which half a crown a 
week might be made to do a great deal of good 
to others, I shall now just mention one or two 
ways of laying it out, widi advantage to yourself. 

I know you are very fond of colored plates of 
plants, and other objects of Natural History. There 
are several works of this sort, published in monthly 
numbers, as the Botanical Magazme, the English 
Botany, the Flora Rustica, and the Naturalist's 
Magazine.* Now half a crown a week would 
enable you to purchase the best of these. 

* [And several equally useful works in this country. — ^Am 
Ed.] 
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The same sum, laid out in the old book shops, 
would buy you more classics, and pretty editions 
too, in one year, than you could read in five. 

Now, I do not grudge laying out half a crown 
a week upon you ; but when so many good things 
for yourself and others may be done with it, I am 
unwilling you should squander it away, like your 
schoolfellows, in tarts and trinkets. 
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A FABLE. 

A LARGE old house, in the country, was so 
extremely infested with rats, that nothing could 
be secured from their depredations. They scaled 
the walls to attack flitches of bacon, though hung 
as high as the ceiling. Hangmg shelves afforded 
no protection to the cheese and pastry. They 
penetrated by sap* into the store-room, and plun- 
dered it of preserves and sweatmeats. They 
gnawed through cupboard doors, undermined 
floors, and ran races behind the wainscots. The cats 
could not get at them ; they were too cunning and 
too well fed to meddle with poison ; and traps 
only now and then caught a heedless straggler. 
One of these, however, on being taken, was the 
occasion of practising a new device. This was, 

* [That IB, by digging under the ground, or undermining. 
—Am. Ed.] 
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to fasten a collar, with a small bell, about the 
prisoner's neck, and then turn him loose again. 

Overjoyed at the recovery of his liberty, the 
rat ran into the nearest hole, and went in search 
of his companions. They heard at a distance the 
bell,tinkle, tinkle, through the dark passages, and 
suspecting some enemy had got among them, away 
they scoured, some one way and some another. 
The bell bearer pursued ; and soon guessing the 
cause of their flight, he was greatly amused by it. 
Wherever he approached, it was all hurry scurry, 
and not a tail of one of them was to be seen. He 
chased his old friends from hole to hole, and room 
to room, laughing all the while at their fears, and 
increasing them by all the means in his power. 
Presently be had the whole house to himself. 
*' That 's right," quoth he, " the fewer, the better 
cheer." So be rioted, alone, among the good 
things, and stuffed till he could hardly walk. 

For two or three days, this course of Ufe went 
on very pleasandy. He eat, and eat, and played 
the bugbear to perfection. At length, he grew 
tired of this lonely condition, and longed to mix 
with his companions, again, upon the former foot- 
bg. But the difficulty was, how to get rid of his 
bell. He pulled and tugged with his fore feet, and 
almost wore the skin off his neck, in the attempt, 
but all in vain. The bell was now his plague 
and torment. He wandered from room to room, 
eamesdy desurmg to make himself known to one 
of his companions, but they all kept out of his 
reach. At last, as he was moping about discon- 
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solate, he fell m puss's way, and was devoured in 
an instant. 

He who is raised so much above his fellow- 
creatures, as to be the object of their terror, must 
suffer for it, in losing all the comforts of society. 
He is a solitary being, in the midst of crowds. 
He keeps them at a distance, and they equally 
shun him. Dread and affection cannot subsist 
together. 
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OF A COMPLAINT MADE AGAINST SUNDRY PERSONS 
FOR BREAKING THE WINDOWS OF DOROTHY CARE- 
FUL, WIDOW, AND DEALER IN GINGERBREAD. 

The court being sat, there appeared in person 
the widow Dorothy Careful^ to make a complaint 
against Henry Lucklessy and other person or per- 
sons unknown, for breaking three panes of glass, 
value nine pence, in the house of the said widow. 
Being directed to tell her case to the court, she 
made a courtesy, and began as follows : " Please 
your lordship,! I was sitting at work by my fire- 

* This was meant as a seqael of that verj pleasing and 
ingenious little work, entitled, * Juvenile Trials,* in which a 
court of justice is supposed to be instituted in a boardiog- 
school, composed of the scholars themselves, for the purpose 
of trying offences committed at school. 

t [In England, the judges are addressed by the title of 
*' My lord,** " your lordship,*' ** your worship,** &c. — ^Am. 
Ed.] 

7# 
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side, between the hours of six and seven in the 
evening, just as it was growing dusk, juid little 
Jack was spinning beside me, when all at once 
crack went the window, and down fell a little 
basket of cakes that was set up against it. I 
started up, and cried to Jack, bless me, what 's 
the matter ! So says Jack, somebody has thrown 
a stone, and broke the wmdow, and I dare say it 
is some of the schoolboys. With that I ran out 
of the house, and saw some boys, making off, as 
fast as they could go. So I ran after them, as 
quick as my old legs would carry me ; but I 
should never have come near them, if one had 
not happened to fall down. Him I caught, and 
brought back to my house ; when Jack knew him, 
at once, to be Master Harry Luckless. So I 
told him I would complain of him next day ; and 
I hope your worship will make him pay the dam- 
age, and I think he deserves a good whipping 
mto the bargain, for injurmg a poor widow wo- 
man." 

The Judge, havmg heard Mrs. Carefiil's story, 
desired her to sit down ; and then, calling up 
Master Luckless, asked him what he had to say 
for himself. Luckless appeared with his face a 
good deal scratched, and looking very ruefully. 
After makmg hb bow, and sobbmg two or three 
times, he said, 

" My lord, I am as innocent of this matter, as 
any boy in the school, and I am sure I have suf- 
fered enough about it, already. My lord, Billy 
Thompson and I were plajring in the lane near 
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Mrs. Careful's house, when we heard the window 
crash ; and directly after, she came running out 
towards us. Upon this, Billy ran a^ay, and I 
ran too, thinking I miglit bear the blame. But 
after running a little way I stumbled over some- 
thing that lay in the road, and before I could get 
up again she overtook me, and caught me by die 
hair, and began lugging and cuffing me. I told 
her it was not I that broke her window, but it 
did not signify ; so she dragged me to the light, 
lugging and scratching me aU the wto'le, and then 
said she would inform against me ; and that is all 
I know of the matter." 

Judge. I find, good woman, you were willing 
to revenge yourself, without waiting for the jus- 
tice of this court. 

Widow Careful. My lord, I confess I was put 
into a passion, and did not properly consider 
what I was doing. 

Judge. Well, where is Billy Thompson ? 

Billy. Here, my lord. 

Judge. You have heard what Harry Luckless 
says. Declare, upon your honor, whether he 
has spoken the truth. 

Billy. My lord, I am sure neither he nor I had 
any concern in breaking the windows. We were 
standing together at the time, and I ran on hear- 
ing the door open, for fear of being charged with 
it, and he followed. But what became of him, I 
did not stop to see. 

Judge. So, you let your friend shift for hiraself,^ 
and only thought of saving yourself. But did you 
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see any other person about the house, or in the 
lane ? 

Billy. My lord, I thought I heard somebody 
on the other side of the hedge, creeping along, a 
little before the window was broken, but I saw 
nobody. 

Judge, You hear, good woman, what is alleged 
in behalf of the person you have accused. Have 
you any other evidence against him ^ 

Widow Careful. One might be sure that they 
would deny it, and tell lies for one another : but 
I hope I am not to be put off in that manner. 

Judge. I must tell you, mistress, that you give 
too much liberty to your tongue, and are guilty of 
as much injustice as that of which you complain. 
I should be sorry, mdeed, if the young gentlemen 
of this school deserved the general character of 
liars. You will find among us, I hope, as just a 
sense of what is right and honorable, as among 
those who are older ; and our worthy master cer- 
tainly would not permit us to try offences in this 
manner, if he thought us capable of bearing false 
witness in each other's favor. 

Widow CarefuL I ask your lordship's pardon, 
I did not mean to offend ; but it is a heavy loss 
for a poor woman, and though I did not catch the 
boy in the fact, he was the nearest, when it was 
done. 

Judge. As that is no more than a suspicion, 
and he has the positive evidence of his school- 
fellow in his favor, it will be impossible to convict 
him, consistently with the rules of justice. Have 
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you discovered aay other circumstance, that may 
point out the offender ? 

Widow Careful. My lord, next morning, Jack 
found on the floor, this top, which I suppose the 
window was broke with. 

J%ulge. Hand it up. Here, gentlemen of the 
jury, please to examine it, and see if you can dis- 
cover any thing of its owner. 

Juryman, Here is P. R. cut upon it. 

•Another, Yes, and I am sure I recollect Peter 
Riot's having just such a one. 

•Snother. So do I. 
' Judge. Master Riot, is this your top ? 

Riot. I do n't know, my lord, perhaps it may 
be mine ; I have had a great many tops, and when 
I have done with them, I throw them away, and 
any body may {uck them up, that pleases. You 
aee it has lost its peg. 

Judge. Very well, sir, Mrs. Careful, you may 
retire. 

Widow Careful. And must I have no amends, 
my lord ? 

Judge. Have patience* Leavfe every thing to 
the court. We shall do you all the justice in our 

Sower. As soon as the widow was gone, the 
udge rose from his seat, and with much solem- 
nity thus addressed the assembly : 

Gentlemen, — this business, I confess, gives me 
much dissatisfaction. A poor woman has been 
insulted, and injured in her property, apparendy 
without provocation ; and, though she has not 
been able to convict the offender, it cannot be 
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doubted that she, a$ well as the world m general, 
will impute the crime to some of our society. 
Though I am, in my own mind, convinced, that 
in her passion she charged an innocent person, yet 
the circumstance of the top is a strong suspicion, 
indeed almost a proof, that the perpetrator of this 
unmanly mischief was one of our body. The 
owner of the top has justly observed, that its hav- 
ing been his property is no certain proof against 
him. Since, therefore, m the present defect of 
evidence, the whole school must remain burdened 
with the discredit of this action, and share m the 
guilt of it, I think fit, in the first place, to decree, 
diat restitution shall be made to the sufferer out 
of the public chest : and next, that a court of in- 
quiry be instituted, for the express purpose of 
searching thoroughly into this afiidf, with power 
to examine all persons upon honor, who are thought 
likely to be able to throw light upon it. I hope, 
gentlemen, these measures meet with your con- 
currence. 

The whole court bowed to the Judge, and ex- 
pressed their entire satisfaction with his determi- 
nation. 

It was then ordered, that the public treasurer 
should go to the widow Careful's house, and pay 
her the sum of one shilling, makmg at the same 
time a handsome apology m the name of the school. 
And six persons were taken by lot, out of the 
jury, to compose the court of mquiry, which was 
to sit in the evening. 

The court then adjourned. 
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On the meeting of the court of inquiry, the first 
thing proposed by the President was, that the 
persons, who usually played with Master Riot, 
should be sent for. Accordingly, Tom Frisk 
and Bob Loiter were summoned ; when the Pre- 
sident asked them, upon their honor, if they knew 
the top to have been Riot's. They said they did. 
They were then asked, whether they remembered 
when Riot had it in his possession i 

Frisk. He had it the day before yesterday, 
and split a top of mine with it. 

Loiter. Yes, and then, as he was making a 
stroke at mine, the peg flew out. 

PreHd. What did he then do with it ? 

Frisk. He put it mto his pocket, and said, as 
it was a strong top, he would have it mended. 

Presid. Then he did not throw it away, or 
give it to any body ? 

Loiter. No ; he pocketed it up, and we saw no 
more of it. 

Presid. Do you know of any quarrel he had 
with Widow Careful ? 

Frisk. Yes ; a day or two before, he went to 
her shop, for some gingerbread ; but as he already 
owed her six pence, she would not let him have 
any, till he had paid his debts. 

Presid. How did he take this disappointment } 

Frisk. He said he would be revenged on her. 

Presid. Are you sure he used such words ? 

Frisk. Yes, Loiter heard him as well as my- 
self. 

Loiter. I did, sir. 
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PreHd. Do either of you know any more of 
this affair ? 

Both. No, sir. 

Presid. You may go. 

The President now observed, that these wit- 
nesses had*^ done a great deal in establishing proofs 
against Riot ; for it was now pretty certain that 
no one, but himself, could hare been in posses* 
sion of th^to^ at the time the crime was com- 
mitted ; an it also appeared, that he had declar- 
ed a malicious intention against the woman, which 
it was highly probable he would put in execution. 
As the court was debating about the next step to 
be taken, they were acquainted, that Jack, the 
widow's son, was waiting at the schocd door for 
admission ; and a person being sent out for him, 
Riot was found threatening the boy, and bidding 
him to go home about his business. The boy 
was, however, conveyed safely into the room, 
when he thus addressed himself to the President. 

Jack. Sir, an' please your worship, as I was 
looking about, this morning, for sticks, in the 
hedge over against our house, I found this buckle. 
So I thought to myself, sure this must belong to 
the rascal fhat broke our windows. So I have 
brought it, to see if any body in the school would 
own it. 

Presid. On which side of the hedge, did you 
find it ? 

Jack. On the other side from our house, in the 
close. 

Presid. Let us see it. Gentlemen, this is so 
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smart a buckle, that I am sure I remember it, at 
once, and so I dare say you all do. 

ML It is Riot's. 

Presid. Has any body observed Riot's shoes 
to-day. 

One Boy^ Yes, he has got them tied with 
strings. 

Presid. Very well, gentlemen ; we^have noth- 
ing more to do, than to draw up sii account of 
all the evidence we have heard and Ic^t before 
his lordship. Jack, you may go home. 

Jack. Pray, sir, let somebody go with me, for 
I am afraid of Riot, who has just been threatening 
me at the door. 

PreHd. Master Bold will please to go along 
with the boy. 

The minutes of the court were then drawn up, 
and the President took them to the Judge's cham- 
ber. After the Judge had perused them, he or- 
dered an indictment to be drawn up agamst Peter 
Riot, '^ for that he meanly, clandestinely, and with 
malice aforethought, had broken three panes in 
the window of Widow Careful, with a certain in- 
strument called a top, whereby he had committed 
an atrocious injury on an innocent person, and 
had brought a disgrace upon the society to which 
he belonged." At the same time, he sent an 
officer, to inform Master Riot that h^s trial would 
come on the next morning. 

Riot, who was with some of his gay compan- 
ions, affected to treat the matter with great indif- 
ference, and even to make a jest of it. Qowever, 
8 IV. 
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m the moming he thought it best to endeavor to 
make it up ; and accordingly, when the court was 
assembled, he sent one of his friends, with a shil- 
Img, saying that he would not trouble them with 
any further inquiries, but would pay the sum that 
had been issued out of the public stock. On the 
receipt of this message, the Judge rose, with much 
severity in his countenance, and observing, that 
by such a contemptuous behavior towards the 
court, the criminal had greatly added to his of- 
fence, he ordered two officers, with their staves, 
immediately to go and bring in Riot, and to use 
force, if he should resist them. The culprit, 
thinking it best to submit, was presently led in be- 
tween two officers ; when, being placed at the 
bar, the Judge thus addressed him : 

*' I am sorry, sir, that any member of this so- 
ciety can be so little sensible of the nature of a 
crime, and so little acquainted with the principles 
of a court of justice, as you have shown yourself 
to be, by the proposal you took the improper lib- 
erty of sending to us. If you mean it as a con- 
fession of your guilt, you certainly ought to have 
waited to receive from us the penalty we thought 
proper to inffict, and not to have imagined that an 
offer of the mere payment of damages, would satisfy 
the claims of justice against you. If you had only 
broken the window by accident, and on your own 
accord offered restitution, nothing less than the 
full damages could have been accepted. But 
you now stand charged with having done this mis- 
chief meanly, secretly, and maliciously, and there- 
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by have added a great deal of criminal intention 
to the act. Can you, then, think, that a court 
like this, designed to watch over the morals, as 
well as protect the properties, of our community, 
can so slightly pass over such aggravated offen- 
ces ? You can claim no merit from confessing the 
crime, now that you know so much evidence will 
appear against you. And if you choose still to 
plead not guilty, you are at liberty to do it, and 
we will proceed immediately to the trial, without 
taking any advantage of the confession implied by 
your offer of payment." 

Riot stood silent, for some time, and then beg- 
ged to be allowed to consult with his friends, what 
was best for hun to do. This was agreed to, and 
he was permitted to retire, though under guard of 
an officer. After a short absence, he returned 
with more humility m his looks, and said that he 
pleaded guilty, and threw himself on the mercy 
of the court. The Judge then made a speech of 
some length, for the purpose of convincing the 
prisoner, as well as the bystanders, of the enormi- 
ty of the crime. He then pronounced the follow- 
ing sentence : 

"You, Peter Riot, are hereby sentenced to 
pay the sum of half a crown, to the public treas- 
ury, as a satisfaction for the mischief you have 
done, and your attempt to conceal it. You are 
to repair to the house of Widow Careful, accom- 
panied by such witnesses as we shall appoint, and 
there, having first paid her the sum you owe her, 
you shall ask her pardon for the insult you offered 
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her. You shall likewise, to-morrow, after school, 
stand up in your place^ and before all the scholars 
ask pardon for the disgrace you have been the 
means of bringing upon the society ; and, in par- 
ticular, you shall apologize to Master Luckless, 
for the disagreeable circumstance you were the 
means of bringing him into. Till all this is com- 
plied with, you shall not presume to come into 
the play ground, or join in any of the diversions 
of the school ; and all persons are hereby ad- 
monished not to keep you company till this is 
done." 

Riot was then dismissed to his room ; and, in 
the afternoon, he was taken to the. widow's, who 
was pleased to receive his submission graciously, 
and at the same time to apologize for her own 
improper treatment of Master Luckless, to whom 
she sent a present of a nice ball, by way of 
amends. 

Thus ended this important business. 



THE LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 
Tutor — George — Harry » 

George. What a delightful smell ! 

H. Charmmg ! It is sweeter than Mr. Es- 
sence's shop. 

T, Do you know whence it comes f 

G. O ! it is from the bean-field, on the other 
side of the hedge, I suppose. 
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T. It is. This is the month in which beans 
are in blossom. See ! the stalks are full of their 
black and white flowers. 

H, I see peas m blossom, too, on the other 
side of the field. 

6r. You told us, some time ago, of grass and 
com flowers, but they make a poor figure, com- 
pared to these. 

T. They do. The glory of a corn-field is when 
it is ripe ; but peas and beans look very shabbily 
at that time. But suppose we take a closer view 
of these blossoms. Go, you, George, and bring 
me a bean plant ; and you, Harry, a pea. 

[They go and bring them. 

T. Now, let us sit down, and compare them. 
Do you think these flowers much alike } 

H. O no ! very little. 

G. Yes ; a good deal. 

T. A little, and a good deal ! How can that 
be ? Come, let us see. In the first place, they 
do not much resemble each other in size or color. 

6r. No ! but I think they do in shape. 

T. True. They are both irregular flowers, and 
have the same distribution of parts. They are of 
the kind called papilionaceous^ ijrom papilio^ the 
Latin word for a butterfly, which insects they are 
thought to resemble. 

G. The pea does a little, but not much. 

T. Some do, much more than these. Well ; 

you see, first, a broad leaf standing upright, but 

somewhat bent back : this is named the standard. 

On each side, are two narrower, called the wings. 

8* 
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The under side of the flower, is formed of a hollow 
part, resembling a boat : this is called the keel. 

G. It is very like a boat, indeed ! 

T. In some kinds, however, it is divided in the 
middle, and so is like a boat split in two. All these 
parts, have claws, which unite to form a tubej set 
in a calyx or flower-cup. This tube, you observe, 
is longer in the bean, than in the pea, and the pro- 
portions of the other parts are somewhat different ; 
but the parts, themselves, are found in both. 

H. So they are. I think them alike now. 

T. That is the consequence of examinmg close- 
ly. Now, let us strip off all the leaves of this bean- 
flower, but the keel. What do you think this 
boat contains f 

G. It must be those little thbgs, that you told 
us are in all flowers. 

H, The chives* and pistil. 

T. Right. I will draw down the keel gently, 
and you shall see them. 

H. How curious ! 

T. Here are a number of chives, joining in 
their bodies, so as to make a round tube, or cyl- 
inder, through which, comes out a crooked thread, 
which is the pistil. I will now, with a pin, slit 
this cylinder. What do you see, within it ? 

G. Somewhat like a little pod. 

T, True ; and to show you that it is a pod, I 
will open it, and you shall see the seeds within it. 

H. What tiny things ! Is this, then, what makes 
the bean-pod afterwards ? 

• [Or Btatnena. — Am. Ed.] 
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T. It is. When the blossom drops, this seed 
vessel grows bigger and bigger, and at length har- 
dens, as the seeds grow ripe, becomes black and 
shriveled, and would burst and shed the seeds, if 
they were not gathered. 

6r. I have seen several burst pods, of our sweet 
peas, under the wall, with nothing left in them. 

T. And it is common for the field peas and 
beans to lose a great part of the seeds, while they 
are getting in. 

H. At the bottom of this pea-stalk, there are 
some pods set already. 

T. Open one. You see that the pod is com- 
posed of two shells, and that all the seeds are not 
fastened to one side of the pod, but alternately to 
each shell. 

6r. Is it the same in beans ? 

T. Yes, and in all other pods of the papiliona- 
ceous flowers. Well ; this is the general struc- 
ture of a very numerous and useful class of plants, 
called the leguminous or podded. Of these, in 
this country, the greater part are herbaceous, 
with some shrubs. In the warm climates, there 
are also tall trees. Many of the leguminous plants, 
aflbrd excellent nourishment for man and beast ; 
and their pods have the name of pulse. 

G. I have read of persons living on pulse, but 
I did not know what it meant, before. 

T. It is frequently mentioned as part of the 
diet of abstemious persons. Of this kind, we eat 
peas, beans, and kidney or French beans, of all 
which, there are a variety of sorts cultivated. 
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Other nations, eat lentils and lupines, which are 
of this class ; with several others. 

H. I remember our lupines, in the garden, have 
flowers of this kind, with pods growing m clusters. 
But we only cultivate them, for the color and 
smell. 

T. But other nations eat them. Then all the 
kinds of clover, or trefoil, which are so useful in 
feeding catde, belong to this tribe ; as do like- 
wise vetches, sainfom, and lucerne, which are 
used for the same purpose. These, principally 
compose what are usually, though improperly, 
called, in agriculture, artificial grasses, 

G. Clover flowers are as sweet as beans ; but 
do they bear pods ? 

T. Yes ; very short ones, with one or two 
seeds in each. But there is a kind, called non- 
such, with a very small yellow flower, that has a 
curious twisted pod, like a snail shell. Many of 
the legummous plants are weak, and cannot sup- 
port themselves ; hence they are furnished with 
tendrils, by means of which, they clasp neighbor- 
ing plants, and run up them. You know the 
garden peas do so, to the sticks which are set in 
rows with them. Some kmds of vetches run in 
this manner up the hedges, which they decorate 
with their long bunches of blue or purple flowers. 
Tares, which are some of the slenderest of the 
family, do much mischief among corn by twining 
around it and choking it. 

H. What are' they good for, then ? 

T. They are weeds, or noxious plants, with 
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respect to us ; but doubtless they have their uses 
in the creation. Some of our papilionaceous 
plants, however, are able enough to shift for 
themselves ; for gorse or furze is of the number. 

G, What, that prickly bush all covered over 
with yellow flowers, that overruns our common ? 

T. Yes. Then there is broom, a plant as big, 
but without thorns, and with larger flowers. This 
is as frequent as furze, in some places. 

H. I know it grows in abundance, in the broom 
field. 

T, It does ; but the naming of fields and places 
from it, is a proof that it is not so common as the 
other. 

O, We have some bushes of white broom in 
the shrubbery, and some trees of Spanish broom. 

r. True. You have also a small tree, which 
flowers early, and bears a great many pendent 
bunches of yellow blossoms, that look peculiarly 
beautiful when intermixed with the purple lilacs. 

H, I know it ; Laburnum. 

T. Right. That is one of our class of plants 
too. Then there is a large tree, with delicate lit- 
tle leaves, protected by long thorns, and beai-ing 
bunches of white papilionaceous flowers. 

(?. I know which you mean, but I cannot tell 
the name. 

T. It is the Bastard Acacia, or Locust tree, 
a native of America. Thus, you see, we have 
traced this class of plants through all sizes, from 
the trefoil that covers the turf, to a large tree. 
I should not, however, forget two others, the li- 
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quorice and the tamarind. The liquorice, with 
the sweet root of which you are well acquainted, 
grows in the warmer countries, especially Spain, 
but is cultivated in England. The tamarind is a 
large spreading tree, growing in the West Indies, 
and valued for its shade, as well as for the cool- 
ing acid pulp of its pods, which are preserved 
with sugar and sent over to us. 

H. I know them very well. 

T. Well ; do you think, now, you shall both 
be able to discover a papilionaceous flower when 
you meet with it again ? 

G, I believe I shall, if they are all like these 
we have been examining. 

6r. They have all the same parts, though vari- 
ously proportioned. What are these ? 

T. There is the standard and two wings. 

H, And the keel. 

T. Right ; the keel is sometimes cleft into two, 
and then it is &n irregular five-leaved flower. The 
chives are generally ten, of which one stands apart 
from the rest. The pistil single, and endmg in a 
pod. Another circumstance, common to most of 
this tribe, is, that their leaves are winged or pin- 
natedy that is, having leaflets set opposite each 
other upon a middle rib. You see this structure 
in these bean leaves. But in the clovers, there 
are only two opposite leaflets, and one termina- 
ting ; whence their name of trefoil, or three-leaf. 
What we call a club, on cards, is properly a 
clover leaf, and the French call it treflcj which 
means the same. 
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G. I think this tribe of plants, ahnost as useful 
as the grasses. 

T. They perhaps come the next, in utility ; but 
their seeds, such as beans and peas, are not quite 
such good nourishment as com, though bread can 
be made of them. 

G. But clover is better than grass for cattle. 

T, It is more fattening, and no^es cows yield 
plenty of good milk. 



ON METALS * 

PART I. 

George and Harrt, with their tutor, one day 
in their walk, were driven by the rain to take 
shelter in a blacksmith^s shed. The shower last- 
ing some time, the boys, in order to amuse them- 
selves, began to examine the things around them. 
The great bellows first attracted their notice, and 
they admired the roaring it made, and the expedi- 
tion with which it raised the fire to a heat too in- 
tense for them to look at. They were surprised 
at the dexterity with which the smith fashioned a 
bar of iron into a horseshoe ; first heating it, then 
hammering it well on the anvil, cutting off a proper 
length, bending it round, turning up the ends, and 
lastly, punching the nail holes. They watched the 

* [All the metals here mentioned, are fonnd in the United 
States ; some of them, particularly iron, lead, and copper, are 
very abundant. — Am. Ed.] 
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whole process of 6tting it to the horse's foot, and 
fastening it on ; and it had become fair some min- 
utes before they showed a desire to leave the shop 
and proceed on their walk. 

I could never have thought (says George^ be- 
ginning the conversation) that such a hard thing as 
iron could have been so easily managed. 

Nor I neither, (said Harry.) 

Tut. It was managed, you saw, by the help of 
fire. The fire made it soft and flexible, so that 
the smith could easily hammer it, and cut it, and 
bend it to the shape he wanted ; and then, dipping 
it in water, made it hard again. 

G. Are all other metals managed m the same 
manner ? 

T. They are all worked by the help of fire in 
some way or other ; either in melting them, or 
making them soft. 

G. There are a good many sorts of metab, 
are there not ? 

T. Yes, several ; and if you have a mind, I 
will tell you about them, and their uses. 

G. Pray do, sir. 

H. Yes ; I should like to hear it of all things. 

T. 'Vy^eU, then. First let us consider what a 
metal is. Do you think you should know one from 
a stone ? 

G. A stone ! Yes, I could not mistake a piece 
of lead or iron for a stone. 

T. How would you distinguish it ? 

G. A metal is bright and shining. 

T. True ; brilliance is one of the qualities. 
But glass and crystal are very bright, too. 
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H, But one may see through glass, and not 
through a piece of metal. 

T. Right. Metals are brilliant, but opaque, or 
not transparent. The thinnest plate of metal that 
can be made, wiU keep out the light, as effectually 
as a stone wall. 

G. Metals are very heavy, too. 

T. True. They are the heaviest bodies in 
Nature ; for the hghtest metal, is nearly twice as 
heavy as the heaviest stone. Well, what else ? 

6r. Why, they will bear beating with a ham- 
mer, wliich a stone would not, without flying in 
pieces. 

T. Yes ; that property of extending or spread- 
ing under the hammer is called malUahility ; and 
another, like it, is that of bearing to be drawn out 
into a wire, which is called ductility. Metals 
have both these, and much of' their use depends 
upon them. 

G. Metals will mek, too. 

H, What ! will iron melt ? 

T. Yes : all metals will melt, though some re- 
quire greater heat than others. The property of 
meltmg, is called fusibility. Do you know any 
thing more about them ? 

G, No ; except that they come out of the 
ground, I believe. 

T. That is properly added, for it is the cir- 
cumstance which makes them rank among /om2«, 
or minerals. To sum up their character, then, 
a metal is a brilliant, opaque, heavy, malleable, 
ductile, and fusible mineral. 

9 IV. 
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G, I think I can hardly remember all that. 

T. The names may slip your memory, but you 
cannot see metals at all used without being sensi- 
ble of the things. 

G, But what are ores 9 I remember seemg a 
heap of iron ore which men were breaking with 
hammers, and it looked only like stones. 

T. The ore of a metal is the state in which it 
is generally met with in the earth, when it is so 
mixed with stony and other matters, as not to show 
its proper qualities as a metal. 

H. How do people know it, then i 

T. By experience. It was probably accident, 
that in the early ages discovered that certain fossils, 
by the force of fire, might be made to yield a metal. 
The experiment was repeated on other fossils ; so 
that, in length of time, aU the different metals were 
found out, and all tlie different forms in which they 
lie concealed in the ground. The knowledge of 
this, is called Mineralogy^ and a very important 
science it is. 

G. Yes, I suppose so ; for metab are very 
valuable things. Our next neighbor, Mr. Sterling, 
I have heard, gets a great deal of money every year 
from his mines in Wales. 

T. He does. The mineral riches of some 
countries are much superior to that of their pro- 
ducts above ground, and the revenues of many 
kings are in great part derived from their mines. 

H. I suppose they must be gold and silver 
mines. 

T. Those, to be sure, are the most valuable, 
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if the metals are found m tolerable abundance. 
But do you know why they are so ? 

H. Because money is made of gold and silver. 

T. That is a principal reason, no doubt. But 
these metals have intrinsic properties that make 
them highly valuable, else probably they would 
not have been chosen in so many countries to make 
money of. In the first place, gold and silver are 
both perfect metals^ that is, indestructible m the 
fire. Other metals, if kept a considerable time in 
the fire, change by degrees into a powdery or scaly 
matter, called a calx. You have melted lead, I 
dare say. 

G. Yes, often. 

T. Have you not, then, perceived a drossy film 
collect upon its surface after it had been kept melt- 
ing awhile ? 

G. Yes. 

T. That is a calx ; and in time the whole lead 
would change to such a substance. You may see, 
too, when you have heated the poker, red hot, 
some scales separate from it, which are brittle and 
drossy. 

jH. Yes ; the kitchen poker is almost burnt 
away byputting it in the fire. 

T. Well; all metals undergo these changes, 
except gold and silver ; but these, if kept ever so 
long in the hottest fire, sustain no loss or change. 
They are therefore called perfect metals. Gold 
has several other remarkable properties. It is the 
heaviest of all metals, [excepting platina.] 

H, What, is it heavier than lead ? 
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T. Yes ; above half as heavy agam. It is be- 
tween nineteen and twenty times heavier than an 
equal bulk of water. This great weight is a ready 
means of discovering counterfeit gold coin from 
genuine ; for as gold must be adulterated with 
something much lighter than itself, a false coin, if 
of the same weight with the true, will be sensibly 
bigger. Gold, too, is the most ductile of all metals. 
You have seen leaf gold ? 

6r. Yes ; I bought a book of it once. 

T. Leaf gold is made by beating a plate of gold 
placed between pieces of skin, with heavy ham* 
mers, till it is spread out to the utmost degree of 
thinness. And so great is its capacity for being 
extended, that a single grain of the metal, which 
would be scarce bigger than a large pin's head, is 
beat out to a surface of fifty square inches. 

G. That is wonderful indeed ! but I know leaf 
gold must be very thin, for it will almost float upon 
the air. 

T. By drawing gold out to a wire, it may be 
stiU further extended. Gold wire, as it is called, 
is made with silver, overlaid with a small propor- 
tion of gold, and they are drawn out together. 
In the wire commonly used for laces, and em- 
broidery, and the like, a grain of gold is made 
completely to cover a length of three hundred and 
fifty-two feet ; and when it is stretched still farther 
by flatting, it will reach four himdred and one feet. 

H. Prodigious ! What a vast way a guinea 
might be drawn out, then ! 

T. Yes ; the gold of a guinea at that rate, would 
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reach above nine miles and a half. This prop- 
erty in gold, of being capable of extension to so 
extraordinary a degree, is owing to its great te- 
nacity or cohesion of particles, which is such, that 
you can scarcely break a piece of gold wire by 
twistmg it ; and a wire of gold will sustain a great- 
er weight than one of any other metal, equally 
thick. 

H, Then it would make very good wire for 
hanging bells. 

1\ It would ; but such bell hanging would come 
rather too dear. Another valuable quality of gold 
is its fine color. You know, scarce any thing makes 
a more splendid appearance than gilding. And a 
peculiar advantage of it is, that gold is not liable 
to rust or tarnish as other metals are. It will keep 
its color fresh for a great many years, in a pure 
and clear air. 

H. I remember the vane of the church steeple 
was new gilt, two years ago, and it looks as well 
as at first. 

T. This property of not rustmg would render 
gold very useful for a variety of purposes, if it 
were more common. It would make exceUent 
cooking utensils, water-pipes, mathematical instru- 
ments, clock-work, and die like. 

G. But is not gold soft ? I have seen pieces 
of gold bent double. 

T. Yes ; it is next in softness to lead, and there- 
fore when it is made into coin, or used for any 
common purposes, it is mixed with a small pro- 
portion of some other metal, in order to harden it* 
9* 
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This is called its alloy. Our gold com has one 
twelfth part of alloy, which is a mixture of silver 
and copper. 

G. How beautiful new gold coin is ! 

T. Yes; scarce any metal takes a stamp or 
impression better ; and it is capable of a very fine 
polish. 

G. What countries yield the most gold ? 

T. South America, the East Indies, and the 
coast of Africa. Europe affords but little ; yet 
a moderate quantity is got every year from Hun- 
gary. 

G. I have read of rivers roUing sands of gold. 
Is there any truth in that ? 

T, The poets, as usual, have greatly exaggera- 
ted the matter ; however, there are various streams 
in different parts of the world, the sands of which 
contain particles of gold, and some of them in 
such quantities as to be worth the search. 

H, How does the gold come there ? 

T. It is washed down along with the soil firom 
mountains, by the torrents, wherein are the sourc- 
es of rivers. Some persons say that all sands con- 
tain gold ; but I would not advise you to take the 
pains to search for it in our common sand ; for 
in more senses than one, gold may be bought too 
dear, 

H. But what a fine thing it would be, to find a 
gold mine on one's estate ! 

T. Perhaps not so fine as you imagine; for 
many a one does not pay the cost of working. A 
coal pit would probably be a better thing. Who 
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do you think are the greatest gold-finders in 
Europe ? 

H, I do n't know. 

T. The gypsies in Hungary. A number of 
half-starved, half-naked wretches of that commu- 
nity employ themselves in washing and picking 
the sands of some mountain streams in that coun- 
try which contain gold, from which they obtain 
just profit enough to keep body and soul together ; 
whereas, had they employed themselves in agri- 
culture or manufactures, they might have got a 
comfortable subsistence. Gold, almost all the 
world over, is first got by slaves, and it makes 
slaves of those who possess much of it. 

G. For my part, I will be content with a silver 
mine. 

H. There are none of tho3e in England, are 
there ? 

T. There are no silver mines, properly so 
called, but silver is procured in some of the lead 
mines. There are, however, pretty rich silver 
mines in various parts of Europe ; but the richest 
of all are in Peru, in South America. 

G, Are not the famous mines of Potosi there P 

T. They are. Shall I now tell you some of 
the properties of silver } 

G. By all means. 

T. It is the other perfect metal. It is also as 
little liable to rust as gold, though indeed it readily 
gets tarnished. 

H. Yes ; I know our footman is often obliged 
to clean our plate before it is used. 
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T. Plate, however, is not made of pure silver, 
any more than silver coin, and silver utensils of 
all kinds. An alloy is mixed with it, as with gold, 
to harden it ; and that makes it more liable to tar- 
nish. 

6r. Bright silver, I think, is almost as beautiful 
as gold. 

T. It is the most beautiful of the white metals, 
and is capable of a very fine polish ; and this, to- 
gether with its rarity, makes it used for a great 
variety of ornamental purposes. Then it is nearly 
as ductile and malleable as gold. 

6. I have had silverleaf, and it seemed as thin 
as goldleaf. 

T. It is nearly so. That is used for silvering, 
as goldleaf is for gilding. It is common, too, to 
cover metals with a thin coating of silver, which 
is called plating. 

H. The child's saucepan is silvered over on the 
inside. What is that for ? 

T. To prevent the victuals from getting any 
taint from the metal of the saucepan ; for silver 
is not capable of being corroded or dissolved by 
any of the liquids used for food, as iron and cop- 
per are. 

H. And that is the reason, I suppose, that fruit 
knives are made of silver. 

T. It is ; but the softness of the metal makes 
them bear a very poor edge. 

G. Does silver melt easily ? 

T. Silver and gold both melt more difficultly 
than lead ; and not till they are above a common 
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red heat. As to the weight of silv^, it is nearly 
one half less than that of gold, being only eleven 
times heavier than water. 

H, Is quicksilver a kind of silver ? 

T. It takes its name from silver, being very 
like it in color ; but in reality it is a very differ- 
ent thing, and one of the most singular of the 
metal kind. 

G, It is not malleable^ 1 am sure. 

T. Not when it is quick or fluid, as it always 
is in our climate. But a very great degree of cold 
makes it solid, and then it is malleable, like other 
metals. 

G. I have heard of killing quicksilver ; pray 
what does that mean ? 

r. It means destroying its property of runnmg 
about, by mixing it with somewhat else. Thus, 
if quicksilver be well rubbed with fat, or oil, or 
gum, it unites with them, losing all its metallic 
appearance and fluidity. It also unites readily 
with gold and silver, and several other metals, 
into the form of a kind of shining paste, which is 
called an amalgam. This is one of the ways of 
gilding or silvering a thing. Your buttons are gilt 
by means of an amalgam. 

G, How is that done ? 

T. The shells of the button, which are made 
of copper, are shaken in a hat with a lump of 
amalgam of gold and quicksilver, till they are all 
covered over with it. They are then put into a 
sort of fryingpan and held over the fire. The 
quicksilver, being very volatile in its nature, flies 
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off in the form of a smoke or vapor when it is 
heated, leaving the gold behind it, spread over the 
surface of the button. Thus many dozen are gilt 
at once with the greatest ease. 

H, What a clever way ! I should like vastly 
to see it done. 

T. You may see it any day at Birmingham, if 
you happen to be there ; as well as a great many 
other curious operations on metals. 

G. What a weight quicksilver is ! I remember 
taking up a bottle full of it, and I had like to have 
dropt it again, it was so much heavier than I ex- 
pected. 

T. Yes, it is one of the heaviest of the metals ; 
about fifteen times heavier than water. 

6. Is not mercury a name for quicksilver } I 
have heard them talk of the mercury rising and 
falling in the weatherglass. 

T. It is. You, perhaps, may have heard 
too of mercurial m^dicinesy which are those 
made of quicksilver prepared in one manner or 
other. 

6r. What are they good for } 

T, For a variety of complaints. Your broth- 
er took some, lately, for the worms ; and they 
are often given for breakings out on the skin, and 
for sores and swellings. But they have one remark- 
able effect, when taken in a considerable quantity, 
which is, to loosen the teeth, and cause a great 
spitting. This is called salivation. 

H, I used to thmk quicksilver was poison. 

T. When it is in its conunon state of running 
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quicksilver, it generally does neither good nor 
harm ; but it may be prepared, so as to be a very 
violent medicme, or even a poison. 

G. Is it useful for any thing else ? 

T. Yes ; for a variety of purposes in the arts, 
which I cannot now very well explain to you. 
But you will perhaps be surprised to hear that 
one of the finest red paints is made from quick- 
silver. 

H. A red paint ! which is that ? 

T. Vermilion, or cinnabar, which is a particu- 
lar mixture of sulphur with quicksilver. 

H. Is quicksilver found in England ? 

T. No. The greatest quantity comes from 
Spain, Istria, and South America. It is a consid- 
erable object of commerce, and bears a high val- 
ue, though much inferior to silver. Well ; — so 
much for metals, at present. We will talk of the 
rest, on some future opportunity. 
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PART II.* 

Tutor — George — Harry. 

Tutor. Well ; have you forgot what I told 
you about metals the other day ^ 
G. Ono! 
£r. I am sure I have not. 

* [See note to Part I., p. 95.] 
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T. What metab were they that we talked 
about ? 

G. Gold, silver, and quicksilver. 

T. Suppose, then, we go on to the rest. 

G. Pray do. 

H. Yes, by all means. 

T. Very well. You know copper^ I do n't 
doubt. 

G, Oyes! 

T. What color do you call it ? 

6. I think it is a sort of reddish brown. 

T. True. Sometimes, however, it is of a 
bright red, like sealbg wax. It is not a very 
heavy metal, being not quite nine times the 
weight of water. It is pretty ductile, bearing to 
be rolled or hammered out to a very thin plate, 
and also to be drawn out to a very fine wire. 

H. I remember seeing a halfpenny, that had 
been rolled out to a long ribbon. 

G, Yes, and I have seen half a dozen men at a 
time, with great hammers, beating out a piece of 
copper, at the brazier's. 

T. Copper requires a very considerable heat to 
melt it I and by long exposure to the fire, it may 
be burned or calcined ; fOr it, like all we are now 
to speak of, is an imperfect metal. 

H. And it rusts very easily, does it not ? 

T. It does ; for all acids dissolve or corrode 
it ; so do salts of every kind ; whence even air, 
and common water, in a short time act upon it, for 
they are never firee firom somewhat of a saline 
nature. 
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<?. Is not verdigris the rust of copper ? 

T, It is ; — a rust produced by the acid of 
grapes. But every rust of copper is of a blue or 
green color, as well as verdigris. 

H, And are they all poison, too ? 

T. They, are all so in some degree, producing 
violent sicfaiess and pain in the bowels. They 
ere all, too, extremely nauseous to the taste ; and 
the metal itself, when heated, tastes and smells 
very disagreeably. 

G. Why is it used, then, so much in cooking, 
and brewing, and the like ? 

T. Because it is a very convenient metal for 
making vessels, especially large ones, as it is easi-* 
ly worked, and is sufficiently strong though ham^ 
mered thin, and bears the fire weU. And if 
vessels of it are kept quite clean, and the liquor 
not suffered to stand long in them when cold, 
there is no danger in their use. But copper 
vessels, for cooking, are generally lined on the in- 
side, with tin. 

<T. What else is copper used for ? 

T. A variety of things. Sheets of copper are 
sometimes used to cover buildings ; and c/ late, 
a great quantity is consumed in sheathing ships, 
that is, in covering all the part under water ; the 
purpose of which is to protect the timber from the 
wornss, and also to make the ship sail faster, bv 
means of the greater smoothness and force with 
which the copper makes way through the water. 

H. Some money is made of copper, too. 

T, It is ; for it takes an impression in coining, 
10 IV. 
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very well, and its value is a proper proportion be- 
low silver, for a price for the cheapest sort of 
commodities. In some poor countries, they have 
litde other than copper coin. Another great use 
of copper is as an ingredient in mixed metals, such 
as bell-metal, cannon-metal, and particularly brass. 

H. But brass is yellow. 

T. True ; it is converted to that color by 
means of anodier metallic substance, named zinc 
or spelter^ the natural color of which is white. 
A kind of brown stone called calamine is an ore 
of zinc. By filling a pot, with layers of powder- 
ed calamine and charcoal, placed alternately w iih 
copper, and applying a pretty strong heat, the 
zinc is driven in vapor out of the calamine, and 
penetrates the copper, changing it into brass. 

G. What is the use of tummg copper into brass ? 

T. It gains a fine gold-like color, and becomes 
harder, more easy to melt, and less liable to rust. 
Hence it is preferred for a variety of utensils, or- 
namental and useful. Brass does not bear ham- 
mering well, but is generally cast into the shape 
wanted, and then turned in a lathe and polished. 
Well ; these are the principal things I have to say 
about copper. 

H, But where does it come from .? 

T. Copper is found in many countries. Great 
Britain yields abundance, especially in Wales and 
Cornwall. In Anglesey is a whole hill, called 
Paris-mountain, consisting of copper ore, from 
which immense quantities are dug, every year. 
Now for iron. 
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H. Ay ! that is the most useful of all the met- 
als. 

T. I think it is ; and it is likewise the most 
common ; for there are few countries in the world, 
possessing hills and rocks, where it is not met 
with, more or less. Iron is the hardest of met- 
als, the most elastic or springy, the most tenacious 
or difficult to break ; next to gold, the most diffi- 
cultly fusible, and one of the lightest, being only 
seven or eight times heavier than water. 

G. You say it is difficult to break ; but I snapt 
the blade of a penknife tlie other day, by only 
bending it a little ; and my mother is continually 
breaking her needles. 

r. Properly objected ! But the qualities of 
iron differ, extremely, according to the method of 
preparing it. There are forged iron, cast iron, 
and steel, which are very different from each 
other. Iron, when first melted from its ore, has 
little maUeability, and the vessels and other im- 
plements that are made of it, in that state, by cast- 
ing into moulds, are easily broken. It acquires 
toughness and malleability by forging^ which is 
done by beating it, when red hot, with heavy ham- 
mers, till it becomes ductile and flexible. Steel, 
again, is made by heating small bars of iron with 
wood-ashes, charcoal, bone and horn shavings, or 
other inflammable matters, by which it acquires a 
finer grain and more compact texture, and becomes 
harder and more elastic. Steel may be rendered 
either very flexible, or britde, by diflerent man- 
ners of tempering, which is performed by heatings 
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and then quenching it in water. Steel, is iron in 
its more perfect state. 

G. All cutting instruments are made of steel, 
are they not ? 

T. Yes ; and the very fine edged ones, are 
generally tempered brittle, as razors, penknives, 
and surgeon's instruments ; but sword-blades are 
made flexible, and the best of them will bend 
double without breaking or becoming crooked. 
The steel of which springs are made, have the 
highest possible degree of elasticity given them. 
A watcn-spring is one of the most perfect exam- 
ples of this kind. Steel for ornaments is made 
extremely hard and close grained, so as to bear 
an exquisite polish. Common hammered iron is 
chiefly used for works of strength, as horseshoes, 
bars, bolts, and the like. It will bend, but not 
straighten itself agam, as you see in the kitchen 
poker. Cast iron is used for pots and cauldrons, 
cannons, cannon-balls, grates, pillars, and many 
other purposes in which hardness without flexi- 
bility is wanted. 

G. To what a vast variety of uses this metal is 
put! 

T. Yes ; I know not when I should have done 
if I were to tell you of all. 

H, Then I think it is really more valuable than 
gold, though it is so much cheaper. 

T. That was the opinion of the wise Solon, 
when he observed to the rich king Croesus, who 
was showing him his treasures, " he who possess- 
ed more iron will soon be master ot aU this gold.'' 
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H, 1 suppose he meant weapons and armor. 

T, He did ; but there are many nobler uses of 
this metal ; and few circumstances denote the 
progress of the arts in a country more, than having 
attained the full use of iron, witljout which, scarcely 
any manufacture or machinery can be brought to 
perfection. From the difficulty of melting it out of 
the ore, many nations have been longer in discov- 
ering it, than some of the other metals. The 
Greeks, in Homer's time, seem to have employed 
copper or brass for tlieir weapons much more tJian 
iron ; and the Mexicans and Peruvians, who pos- 
sessed gold and silver, were unacquainted with 
iron when the Spaniards invaded them. 

G, Iron is very subject to rust, however. 

r. It is so, and that is one of its worst prop- 
erties. Every liquor, and even a moist air, cor- 
rodes it. But the rust of iron is not pernicious ; 
on the contrary, it is a very useful medicine. 

G. I have heard of steel drops, and steel filings, 
given for medicmes. 

T. Yes ; iron is given in a variety of forms, 
and the property of them all is to strengthen the 
constitution. Many springs are made medicinal 
by the iron that they dissolve in the bowels of the 
earth. These are called chalybeate waters, and 
they may be known by their inky taste, and the 
rust-colored sediment they leave in their course. 

H, May we drink such water if we meet with 
it? 

T, Yes ; it will do you no harm, at least. 
There is one other property of iron, well worth 
10* 
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knowing, and that is, that it is the only thing at- 
tracted by the magnet or loadstone. 

G, I had a magnet once that would take up nee- 
dles and keys ; but it seemed a bar of iron itself* 

T. True. The real loadstone, which is a par- 
ticular ore of iron, can communicate its virtue to 
a piece of iron by rubbing it ; nay, a bar of iron 
itself, in length of time, by being placed in a par- 
ticular position, will acquire the same property. 

6* Is all the iron used in England produced 
there ? 

T. By no means. Her extensive manufactures 
require a great importation of iron. Much is 
brought from Norway, Russia, and Sweden ; and 
the Swedish is reckoned particularly excellent. 
Well ; — now to another metal. I dare say you 
can tell me a good deal about lead, 

H. I know several thmgs about it. It is very 
heavy, and soft, and easily melted. 

T. True ; those are some of its distinguish- 
ing properties. Its weight is between eleven and 
twelve times that of water. Its color is a dull 
bluish white ; and from this livid hue, as well as 
its being totally void of spring or elasticity, it has 
acquired a sort of character of dubess and slug- 
gishness* Thus we say of a stupid man, that he 
ha& a leutden disposition. 

G, Lead is very malleable, I think. 

T. Yes ; it may be beat out into a pretty thin 
leaf, but it wiU not bear drawing into fine wire. 
It is not only very fusible, but very readily cal- 
cined hy heat ; dumgiag into a powder, or a scaly 
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fkiatter, which may be made to take all colors by 
the fire, from yellow to deep red. You have seen 
red lead ? 

G. Yes. 

T. That is calcined lead, exposed for a con- 
siderable time to a strong flame. Lead may even 
be changed into glass, by a moderate heat ; and 
there is a good deal of it in our finest glass. 

O, What is white lead ? 

T. It is lead corroded by the steam of vinegar. 
Lead, in various forms, is much used by painters. 
Its calxes dissolve in oil, and are employed for 
the purpose of thickening paint and making it dry. 
All lead paints, however, are unwholesome, as 
long as they continue to smell ; and the fumes of 
lead, when melted, are likewise pernicious. This 
is the cause why pamters and plumbers are so 
subject to various diseases, particularly violent col- 
ics, and palsies. The white-lead manufacture is 
so hurtful to the health, that the workmen in a very 
Ami time are apt to lose the use of their limbs, 
and be otherwise severely indisposed. 

H, I wonder, then, that any body will work in 
them. 

T. Ignorance, and high wages, are sufficient to 
induce them. But it is to be lamented that, in a 
great many manufactures, the health and lives of 
individuals are sacrificed to the cotivenience and 
profit of the community. Lead, too, when dis* 
solved, as it may be, in all sour liquors, is a slow 
poison, and the more dangerous, as it gives no 
dba^eeable taste. A salt of lead, made wt^ 
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vinegar, is so sweet, as to be called the sugar of 
lead. It has been too common to put this, or some 
otlier preparation of lead, into sour wines, in order 
to cure them ; and much mischief has been done, 
by this practice. 

G, If lead is poisonous, is it not wrong to make 
waier-pipes and cisterns of it ? 

T. This has been objected to ; but it does not 
appear that water can dissolve any of the lead. 
Nor does it readily rust in the air, and hence it is 
much used to cover buildings with, as well as to 
line spouts and water-courses. For these purposes, 
tlie lead is cast into sheets, which are easily cut 
and hammered into any shape. 

G. Bullets and shot, too, are made of -lead. 

T. They are ; and in this way, it is ten times 
more destructive than as a poison. 

G. I think more lead seems to be used, than 
any metal, except iron. 

T. It is ; and the plenty of it in our country is 
a great benefit to us, both for domestic use, and 
as an article that brings in much profit by ex- 
portation. 

G. Where are the principal lead mines in 
Britain ? 

T. They are much scattered about the island. 
The west of England produces a good deal, in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somersetshire. Wales 
affords a large quantity. Derbyshire has long 
been noted for its lead mines, and so have North- 
umberland and Durham. And there are consid- 
erable ones in the southern part of Scotland. 
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Now do you recoDect another metal to be spoken 
about ? 

G. Tin. 

T. True. Tin resembles lead in color, but has 
a more silvery whiteness. It is soft and flexible, 
like lead, but is distinguished by the crackling 
noise it makes on being bent. It melts as easily 
as lead, and also is readily calcined by keeping it 
in the fire. It is the lightest of the metals, being 
only seven times heavier than water. Tin may be 
beat into a thm leaf, but not drawn out to wire. 

O. Is tin of much use ? 

T. It lA act often uAed by itself, but very fre- 
qu^tly in (conjunction with other metals. As 
tin ift littte liabte to ruM^ or to be corroded by 
common liquors, it is employed for a lining or 
coating of vessels made of copper or iron. The 
saucepans and kettles in the kitchen, you know, 
ar^ all tinned. 

G. Yes. How is it done ^ 

T. By melting the tin, and spreading it upon 
thd surface of the topper, which is first lightly 
pitched over, in order to make the tin adhere. 

H. But what are the vessels made at the tin- 
man's ? Are not they all tm } 

T, No. THnntd'ware (aa it is properly called) 
is made of thin iron plates, coated over with tin by 
dipping them into a vessel full of melted tin. These 
plates are afterwards cut, and bent to proper shapes, 
and the joinings are soldered together with a mix- 
ture of tin and other metals. Another similar use 
(tf tin is in what is caU«d the ailvering of pins. 
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G. What ! is not that real silvering ? 

T. No. The pins, which are made of brass 
wire, after being pointed and headed, are boiled 
in water m which grain-tin is put, along with 
tartar, which is a crust that collects on the inside 
of wine casks. The tartar dissolves some of the 
tin, and makes it adhere to the surface of the 
pins ; and thus thousands are covered in an in- 
stant. 

H, That is as clever as what you told us of the 
gilding of buttons. 

T, It is. Another purpose for which great 
quantities of tin used to be employed, was the 
making of pewter. The best pewter, consists 
chiefly of tin, with a small mixture of other met- 
als to harden it ; and the London pewter was 
brought to such perfection, as to look ahnost as 
well as silver. 

G, I can just remember a long row of pewter 
plates, at my grandmother's. 

T. You may. In her time, all the plates and 
dishes for the table, were made of pewter ; and a 
handsome range of pewter- shelves was thought 
a capital ornament for a kitchen. At present, this 
trade is almost come to nothing, through the use 
of earthenware and china ; and pewter is employ- 
ed for little but stills, and barbers' basins, and 
porter pots. But a good deal is still exported. 
Tin is likewise an ingredient in other mixed met- 
als, for various purposes ; but on the whole, less 
of it is used, than of the other common metals. 

G. Is not England more famous for tin, than any 
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Other country ? I have read of the Phoenicians 
trading here for it in very early times. 

r. They did ; and tin is still a very valuable 
article of export from England. Much of it is 
sent as far as China. The tin mines are chiefly 
in Cornwall, and I believe they are the most 
productive of any in Europe. Very fine tin 
is also got in the peninsula of Malacca in the 
East Indies. Well ; we have now gone through 
the metals. 

G. But you said something about a kind of 
metal (Called zinc. 

T. That is one of another class of mineral 
substances, caUed semi'metals. These resemble 
metals in every quality but ductility, of which they 
are almost wholly destitute, and for want of it 
they can seldom be used in the arts, except when 
joined with metals. 

O. Are there many of them .? 

T. Yes, several ; but we will not talk of them 
till I have taken some opportunity of showing 
them to you, for probably you may never have 
seen any of them. Now try to repeat the names 
of all die metals, to me, in the order of their 
weight. 

H. There is, first, gold, 

G. Then, quicksilver^ lead, silver. 

H. Copper, iron, tin. 

T. Very right. Now I must tell you of an 
odd fancy, that chemists have had of christening 
these metals by the names of the heavenly bodies. 
They have called gold, Sol or the Sun. 
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G. That is suitable enough to its color and 
brightness. 

H. Then silver should be the moon, for I have 
heard moonlight called of a silvery hue. 

T. True ; and they have named it so. It is 
Luna, Quicksilver is Mercury^ so named, pro- 
bably, from its great propensity to dance and 
jump about ; for Mercury, you know, was very 
nimble. 

G, Yes ; he had wings to his heels. 

T. Copper is Venus. 

G, VentLs! Surely it is scarcely beautiful 
enough for that. 

T. But they had disposed of the moat beauti- 
ful ones before. Iron is Mars. 

H. That is right enough, because swords are 
made of iron. 

T. True. Then tin is Jupiter, and lead SaU 
urn, I suppose only to make out the niunber. 
Yet the duLness of lead might be thought to agree 
with that planet which is most remote from the 
sun.^ These names, childish as they may seem, 
are worth remembering, since chemists and phy- 
sicians still apply them to many preparations of the 
various metals. You will probably often hear of 
martial, lunar, mercurial, and saturnine ; and 
you may now know what they mean. 

G. I think the knowledge of metals seems 

* [The planet Herschel, GeorgiuEO Sidas, or Uranus, is th^ 
furthest from the Sun, of all the known planets, and th^t 
was discovered in 1781, about th9 time this account w^ 
written. — ^Am. Ed.} 
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more useful than all you have told us about 
plants. 

7. I don't know that. Many nations make 
no use, at all, of metals, but there are none which 
do not owe a great part of their subsistence to 
vegetables. However, without inquiring what 
parts of natural knowledge are fno$t useful, you 
may be assured of this, that all are useful in some 
degree or oth^r; and there are few things that 
give one man greater superiority over another, 
than the extent and accuracy of his knowledge in 
these particulars. One person passes all his life 
upon the earth, a stranger to it; while another 
finds himself at home every where. 
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Prat, papa, (said Saphiay after she had been 
a long wlule teased with the flies that buzzed 
about her ears, and settled on her nose and fore* 
head as she sat at work,) Pray, what were flies 
made for ? 

For some good, I dare say, (replied her papa.) 

S» But I think they do a great deal more Imrm 
than good, for I am sure they plague me sadly ; 
and in the kitchen they are so troublesome, that 
the maids can hardly do their work for them. 

P. Flies eat up many things^ that would other- 
wise corrupt and become loathsome ; and they serve 
for food to birds, spiders, and many other animals. 

11 IV. 
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S. But we could clean away every thing that 
was offensive, without their help ; and as to their 
serving for food, I have seen whole heaps of them 
lying dead in a window, without seeming to have 
done good to any thing. 

P. Well then. Suppose a fly capable of think- 
ing ; would he not be equally puz^ed to find out 
what men were good for ? This great two-legged 
monster, he might say, mstead of helping us to 
live, devours more food at a meal dian would 
serve a whole legion of flies. Then he kills us, 
by hundreds, when we come within his reach ; 
and I see him destroy and torment all other ani- 
mals too. And when he dies, he is nailed up in 
a box, and put a great way under ground, as if he 
grudged doing any more good after his death, than 
when alive. Now, what would you answer to 
such a reasoning fly ? 

S. I would tell him he was very impertinent 
for talkmg so of his betters ; for that he and all 
other creatures were made for the use of man, 
and not man for theirs. 

P. But would you tell him true ? You have 
just been saying, that you could not find out, of 
what use flies were to us ; whereas, when they 
suck our blood, there is no doubt that we are of 
use to them. 

<S. It is that which puzzles me. 

P. There are many other animals, which we 
call noxious^ and which are so far fi'om bemg use- 
ful to us, that we take all possible pains to get rid 
of them. More than that, there are vast tracts 
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of the earth where few or no men inhabit, which 
are yet fiiU of beasts, birds, insects, and all living 
things. These certainly do not exist there for 
his use alone. On the contrary, they often keep 
man away. 

S, Then what are they made for ? 

P. They are made to be happy. It is a mani- 
fest purpose of the Creator, to give being to as 
much life as possible, for life is enjoyment, to all 
creatures in health and in possession of their fac- 
ulties. Man surpasses other animals, in his pow- 
ers of enjoyment, and he has prospects in a future 
state which they do not share with him. But the 
Creator equally desires the happiness of all his 
creatures, and looks down with as much benignity, 
upon these flies that are sporting around us, as 
upon ourselves. 

S. Then we ought not to kill them, if they are 
so troublesome. 

P. I do not say that. We have a right to make 
a reasonable use of all animals, for our advantage, 
and also to free ourselves from such as are hurtful 
to us. So far, our superiority over them may 
fairly extend. But we should never abuse them 
for our mere amusement, nor take away their 
lives, wantonly. Nay, a good-natured man will 
rather undergo a little inconvenience, than take 
away from a creature all that it possesses. An 
infant may destroy life, but all the kings upon 
earth, cannot restore it. I remember reading of 
a good-tempered old gentleman, who, having been 
a long time plagued with a great fly that buzzed 
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about his face all dioner-tiine, at length, after 
many efibrts, caught it. Instead of crushing it 
to death) he held it carefully in his hand, and 
opening the window, ^^ Go, (said he,) get thee 
gone, poor creature ; I wo n't hurt a hair of thy 
head ; surely the worid is wide enough for thee 
and me." 

8. I should have loved that man. 

P. One of our poets has written some very 
pretty lines, to a fly, that came to partake with 
him of his wine. They begin^ 

*< Bi87» carious, thirsty fly. 
Drink with me, and drink as I ; 
Weleome freely to my cap, 
Cooid*it thott ^ and sip it up." 

8. How preUy ! I think they will almost make 
me love flies. But pray, papa, do not animab 
destroy one another ? 

P. They do indeed. The greatest part of 
them only hve by the destruction of life. There 
is a perpetual warfare going on, in which the 
stronger prey upon the weaker, and in their turns 
are the prey of those which are a degree stronger 
than themselves. Even the innocent sheep, with 
every mouthful of grass, destroys hundreds of 
small insects. In the air we breathe, and the 
water we drink, we give death to thousands of 
invisible creatures* 

8, But is not that very strange f If they were 
created to live and be happy, why should they be 
destroyed so fast ? 
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P. They are destroyed no faster than others 
are produced ; and if they enjoyed life while it 
lasted, they have had a good bargain. By mak- 
ing animals the food of animals, Providence has 
filled up every chmk, as it were, of existence. 
You see these swarms of flies. During all the 
hot weather, they are continually coming forth 
firom the state of eggs and maggots, and as soon 
as they get the use of wings, they roam about, 
and fill every place in search of food. Mean- 
time, they are giving sustenance to the whole race 
of spiders ; they maintain all the swallow tribe, 
and contribute greatly to the support of many 
other small birds ; and even afiford many a delicate 
morsel to the fishes. Their own numbers, how- 
ever, seem scarcely diminished, and vast multi- 
tudes live on, till the cold weather comes and puts 
an end to them. Were nothing to touch them, 
they would probably become so numerous, as to 
starve each other. As it is, they are full of 
enjoyment, themselves, and afford life and enjoy- 
ment to other creatures, which, in their turn, sup- 
ply the wants of others. 

S. It is no charity, then, to tear a spider's web 
in pieces in order to set a fly at liberty. 

P. None at all ; no more than it would be to 
demolish the traps of a poor Indian hunter, who 
depended upon them for his dinner. They both 
act as Nature directs them. Shall I tell you a story f 

S. O yes ! pray do. 

P. A venerable Bramin, who had never in his 
days eaten any thing but rice and milk, and held 
11* 
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it the greatest of crimes to shed the blood of any 
thing that had life, was one day meditating on the 
banks of the Ganges. He saw a little bird on 
the ground picking up ants as fast as he could 
swallow. Murderous wretch! cried he, what 
scores of lives are sacrificed to one gluttonous 
meal of thine ! Presently a sparrow-hawk poun- 
cing down, seized him in his claws, and flew off 
with him. The Bramin at iSrst was inclined to 
triumph over the little bird ; but, on hearing his 
cries, he could not help pitying him. Poor thing, 
said he, thou art fallen into the clutches of thy 
tyrant ! A stronger tyrant, however, took up the 
matter ; for a falcon in mid^air darting on the 
sparrow-hawk, struck him to the ground, with the 
bird lifeless in his talon. Tyrant against tyrant, 
thought the Bramin, is well enough. The falcon 
had not finished tearing his prey, when a Ijnx, 
stealing firom behmd the rock on which he was 
perched, sprung on him, and having strangled him, 
bore him to the edge of a neighboring thicket, 
and began to suck his blood. The Bramin was 
attentively viewing this new display of retributive 
justice, when a sudden roar shook the air, and a 
huge tiger, rushing from the thicket, came like 
thunder on the lynx. The Bramin was near 
enough to hear the crashing bones, and was mak- 
ing off in great terror, when he met an English 
soldier, armed mth his musket. He pointed ea- 
gerly to the place where the tiger was making his 
bloody repast. The soldier levelled his gun, and 
bid the tiger dead. Brave fellow ! exclaimed 
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the Bramin. I am very hungry, said the soldier, 
can you give me a beef-steak ? I see you have 
plenty of cows here. Horrible ! cried the Bra- 
min ; what ! I kill the sacred cows of Brama t 
Tbezi kill the next tiger yourself, said the soldier. 



ON EARTHS AND STONES. 
Tutor — George — Harry. 

HARar. I wonder what all this heap of stones 
is for. 

Oeorge. I can tell. It is for the lime-kiln; 
do n't you see it just by f 

H. O yes, I do. But what is to be done to 
them there i 

O. Why, they are to be burned into lime ; do n't 
you know that ^ 

H. But what is lime, and what are its uses ? 

Gf. I can tell you one ; they lay it on the fields 
for manure. Do n't you remember, we saw a num- 
ber of little heaps of it, that we took for sheep at a 
distance, and wondered they did notmove ? How- 
ever, I believe we had better ask our tutor about it. 
Will you please, sir, to tell us somewhat about lime f 

Tutor. Willingly. But suppose, as we talk- 
ed about all sorts of metals some time ago, I 
should now give you a lecture about stones and 
earths of all kmds, which are equally valuable, and 
much more common, than metals. 
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G. Pray do, sir. 

H. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

T. Well, then, in the first place, the ground we 
tread upon, to as great a depth as it has been dug, 
consists, for the most part, of matter of various ap- 
pearance and hardness, called by the general name 
of earths. In common language, indeed, only the 
soft and powdery substances are so named, while 
the hard and soUd are called $tone or rock : but 
chemists use the same term for all : as, in fact, 
earth is only crumbled stone, and stone only con- 
solidated earth. 

H, What ! has the mould of my garden ever 
been stone ? 

T. The black earth, or mould which covers the 
surface, wherever plants grow, consists mostly of 
parts of rotted vegetables, such as stalks, leaves, 
and roots, mixed with sand or loose clay ; but this 
only reaches a little way ; and beneath it you al- 
ways come to a bed of gravel, or clay, or stone of 
some kind. Now these earths and stones are dis- 
tinguished into several species, but principally into 
three, the properties of which make them useful to 
man for different purposes, and are therefore very 
well worth knowing. As you began with asking 
me about lime, I shall first mention that class of 
earths from which it is obtained. These have de- 
rived their name of calcareous from this very cir- 
cumstance, calx being lime, in Latin ; and lime 
is got from all in the same way, by burnmg them 
in a strong fire. There are many kinds of calca- 
reous earths. One of them is marble ; you know 
what that is. 
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G. O yes ! Our parlor chimney-piece and hearth 
are marble. 

H. And so are the monuments in the church. 

r. True, There are various kinds of it ; white, 
black, yellow, gray, mottled and veined with dif- 
ferent colors ; but all of them are hard and heavy 
stones, admitting a fine polish, on which account 
they are much used in ornamental works. 

G, I think statues are made of it. 

T. Yes ; and where it is plentiful, columns and 
porticoes, and sometimes wliole buildings. Mai*- 
hie is tlie luxury of architecture. 

If, Whera does mai-ble come from ? 

T. From a great many countries. Great Brit- 
ain produces some, but mostly of inferior kinds. 
What we use, chiefly comes from Italy. The 
Greek islands yield some fine sorts. That of 
Paros is of ancient fame for whiteness and purity, 
and the finest antique statues have been made of 
Parian marble.* 

H. I suppose black marble will not burn into 
white lime. 

T. Yes, it will. A violent heat will expel most 
of the coloring matter of marbles, and make tliem 
white. Cf^alk is another kind of calcareous eailh. 
This is of a much softer consistence than marble ; 
being easily cut with a knife, and marking things 
on which it is rubbed. It is found in great beds 
in the earth ; and in some parts of England whole 
hills are composed of it. 

* [Beautiful rruirble is found in abundance in many parts of 
the Unitad States.^AM. Ed.] 
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G. Are chalk and whidng the same ? 

T. Whiting is made of the iSner and purer 
particles of chalk washed out from the rest, and 
then dried in lumps. This, you know, is quite 
soft and crumbly. There are, besides, a great 
variety of stones in the earth, harder than chalk, 
but softer than marble, which will bum to lime, 
and are therefore called limestones. These differ 
much in color and other properties, and accord- 
ingly furnish lime of different qualities. In general, 
the harder the limestone is, the firmer is the lime 
made from it. Whole ridges of mountains, in 
various parts, are composed of limestone, and it 
is found plentifiiUy in most of the hilly counties of 
England, to the great advantage of the inhabitants. 

G. Will not oyster-shells bum into lime ? I 
think I have heard of oyster-shell lime. 

T. They will ; and this is another source of 
calcareous earth. The shells of all animals, both 
land and sea,, as oysters, muscles, cockles, crabs, 
lobsters, snails, and the like, and also egg-shells, 
of all kinds, consist of this earth ; and so does 
coral, which is formed by insects under the sea, 
and is very abundant in some countries. Vast 
quantities of shells are often found deep in the 
earth in the midst of chalk and limestone beds ; 
whence some have supposed that all calcareous 
earth is originally an animal production. 

H, But where could animals enough ever have 
lived, to make mountains of their shells ? 

T. That, indeed, I cannot answer. But there 
are sufficient proofs that our world must long have 
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existed in a very different state from the present. 
Well ; but besides these purer calcareous earths, 
it is very frequently found mingled in different 
proportions with other earths. Thus marlj which 
is so much used in manuring land, and of which 
there are a great many kinds, all consists of cal- 
careous earth, united with clay, and sand ; and 
the more of this earth it contains, the richer ma- 
nure it generally makes. 

G. Is there any way of discovering it, when it 
is mixed in this manner with other things ? 

T. Yes ; there is an easy and sure method of 
discovermg the smallest portion of it. All cal- 
careous earth has the property of dissolving in 
acids, and effervescmg wiui them ; that is, they 
bubble and hiss when acids are poured upon them. 
You may readily try this at any time with a piece 
of chalk or an oyster-shell. 

G. I will pour some vinegar upon an oyster- 
shell as soon as I get home. But now I think of 
it, I have often done so in eating oysters, and I 
never observed it to hiss or bubble. 

T. Vinegar is not an acid strong enough to act 
upon a thing so solid as a shell. But aquafortis, 
or spirit of salt,''^ will do it at once ; and persons 
who examine the nature of fossils, always travel 
with a botde of one of these acids, by way of a 
test of calcareous earth. Your vinegar will answer 
with chalk or whiting. This property of dissolv- 
ing in acids, and what is called neutralizing them, 
or taking away their sourness, has caused many of 

* [Aquafortis ia nitric acid, spirit of salt is mitriatic acid. — 
Am. Ed.] 
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the calcareous earths to be used in medicine. You 
know that sometimes our food turns very sour upon 
the stomach, and occasions the pain called the 
heart-burn, and other uneasy symptoms. In these 
cases, it is common to give chalk, or powdered 
shells, or other things of this kind, which afibrd 
relief by destroying the acid. 

O, I suppose, then, magnesia is something of 
this sort, for I have often seen it given to my little 
sister when they said her stomach was out of order. 

T. It is ; but it has some peculiar properties 
which distinguish it from other calcareous earths, 
and particularly it will not bum to lime. Mag- 
nesia is an artificial production, got from one of 
the ingredients in sea-water, called the bitter purg- 
ing salt. 

6r. Pray what are the other uses of these earths ? 

T. Such of them as are hard stone, as the mar- 
bles and many of the limestones, are used for the 
same purposes as other stones. But their great 
use is in the form of lime, which is a substance of 
many curious properties that I will now explain to 
you. When fresh burnt it is called quicklime^ on 
account of the heat and life, as it were, which it 
possesses. Have you ever seen a lump of it put 
mto water ? 

G, Yes, I have. 

T. Were you not much surprised to see it swell 
and crack to pieces, with a hissing noise, and a 
great smoke and heat ? 

6. I was, indeed. But what is the cause of 
Xbh ? how can oold water occaaiaii ao nach heat ? 
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T. I will tell you. The strong heat, to which 
calcareous earth is exposed, in making it lime, 
expels all the water it contained, (for all earths, 
as well as almost every thing else, naturally con- 
tain water,) and also a quantity of air which was 
united widi it. At the same time, it imbihes a 
good deal of heat, which remains fixed in its sub- 
stance, even after it has grown cool to the touch. 
If water be now added to this quicklime, it is drunk 
in again with such rapidity, as to crack and break 
the lime to pieces. At the same time, most of the 
heat it had imbibed is driven out again, and makes 
itself sensible by its effects, burning all the things 
that it touches, and turning the water to steam. 
This operation is called slaking of lime. The 
water in which lime is slaked dissolves a part of 
it, and acquires a very pungent harsh taste : this 
is used in medicine under the name of lime water. 
If, instead of soaking quicklime in water, it is ex* 
posed for some time to the air, it attracts moisture 
slowly, and by degrees falls to powder, without 
much heat or disturbance. But whether lime be 
slaked in water or air, it does not at first return to 
the state in which it was before, since it still re- 
mains deprived of its air ; and on that account, is 
still pungent and caustic. At length, however, it 
recovers this, also, from the atmosphere, and is 
then calcareous earth, as at first. Now, it is upon 
some of these circumstances, that the utility of 
lime depends. In the first place, its burning and 
corroding quality makes it useful to the tanner, in 
loosening all the \mr from tb^ hides ; and dft«troy- 
12 IV. 
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ing the flesh and fat that adhere to them. And 
so in various other trades, it is used as a great 
cleanser and purifier. 

H, I have a thought come into my head. When 
it is laid upon the ground, I suppose its use must 
be to burn up the weeds. 

T. True ; that is part of its use. 

G, But it must bum up the good grass, and 
corn, too. 

T. Properly objected. But the case is, that 
the farmer does not sow his seeds, till the lime is 
rendered mild, by exposure to the air and weather, 
and is well mixed with the soil. And even then, 
it is reckoned a hot and forcing manure, chiefly fit 
for cold and wet lands. The principal use of lime, 
however, is as an mgredient in mortar. This, you 
know, is the cement by which bricks and stones 
are held together in building. It is made of fresh 
slaked lime and a proportion of sand well mixed 
together ; and generally some chopped hair is put 
into it. The lime bmds with the other ingredi- 
ents ; and, in length of time, the mortar, if well 
made, becomes as hard as, or harder than,stone. 

G. I have heard of the mortar, in very old 
buildings, being harder and stronger than any made 
at present. 

T. That is only on account of its age. Burn- 
ing lime and making mortar are as well understood 
now, as ever ; but in order to have it excellent, 
the lime should be of a good quality, and used very 
fresh. Some sorts of lime have the property of 
making mortar which will harden under water, 
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whence it is much valued for bridges, locks, 
wharves, and the like. 

G. Pray, is not plaster of Paris a kind of lime ? 
I know it will become hard, by only mixing water 
with it, for I have used it, to make casts of. 

T. The powder you call plaster of Paris, is 
made of an earth named gypsum ^ of which there 
are several kinds. Jllahaster is a stone of this 
sort, and hard enough to be used like marble. The 
gypseous earths are of the calcareous kind ; but 
they have naturally a kind of acid united with 
them, which prevents their effervescing on having 
acid poured on them. But they are distinguished 
by the property, that, after being calcined or burned 
in the fire, and reduced to powder, they will set 
into a solid body by the addition of water alone. 
This makes them very useful for ornamental plas- 
ters that are to receive a form or impression, such 
as the stucco for the ceilings of rooms. 

Well ; we have said enough, about calcareous 
earths ; now to another class, the ^Argillaceous. 

G, I think I know what those are. ^rgilla is 
Latin for clay, 

T. True; and they are also called clayey earths. 
In general, these earths are of a soft texture and 
a sort of greasy feel ; but they are peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the property of becoming sticky on 
being tempered with water, so that they may be 
drawn out, and worked into form like a paste. 
Have you ever, when you were a little boy, made 
a clay house ? 

G. Yes, I • 
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T. Then you well know the manner in which 
clay is tempered, and worked for this purpose. 

/f. Yes ; and I remember helping to make lit- 
tle pots and mugs of clay. 

T. Then you imitated the potter's trade ; for all 
utensils of earthenware, are made of clays, either 
pure or mixed. This is one of the oldest arts 
among mankind, and one of the most useful. 
They furnish materials for building, too ; for 
bricks and tiles are made of these earths. But 
in order to be fit for these purposes, it is neces- 
sary that clay should not only be soft and ductile 
while it is forming, but capable of being hard- 
ened, afterwards. And this it is, by the assist- 
ance of fire. Pottery ware, and bricks, are 
burned with a strong heat in kilns, by which they 
acquire a hardness equal to that of the hardest 
stones. 

G. I think I have read of bricks being baked 
by the sun's heat, alone, in very hot countries. 

T. True ; and they may serve for building in 
climates where rain scarcely ever falls ; but heavy 
showers would wash them away. Fire seems to 
change the nature of clays ; for, after they have 
undergone its operation, they become incapable 
of returning again to a soft and ductile state. You 
might steep brick dust or pounded pots in water 
ever so long without making it hold together in 
the least. 

6r. I suppose there are many kinds of clays. 

T. There are. Argillaceous earths differ 
greatly from each other in color, purity, and other 
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qualities. Some are perfectly white, as that of 
which tobacco-pipes are made. Others are blue, 
brown, yellow, and in short of all hues, which 
they owe to mixtures of other earths or metals. 
Those which burn red, contain a portion of iron. 
No clays are found perfectly pure ; but they are 
mixed with more or less of other earths. The 
common brick clays contain a large proportion of 
sand, which often makes them crumbly and per- 
ishable. In general, the finest earthenware is 
made of the purest and whitest clays ; but other 
matters are mixed, in order to harden and strength- 
en them. Thus porcelain^ or china^ is made with 
a clayey earth, mixed with a stone of a vitrifiable 
nature, that is, which may be melted into glass ; 
and the fine pottery called queensware^ is a mix- 
ture of tobacco-pipe clay, and flints burned and 
powdered. Common stoneware is a coarse mix- 
ture of this sort. Some species of pottery are 
made with mixtures of burned and unbumed clay ; 
the former, as I told you before, being incapable 
of becoming soft again with water like a natural 
clay. 

H, Are clays of no other use than to make 
pottery of? 

T. Yes ; the richest soils are those which 
have a proportion of clay ; and marl, which I have 
already mentioned, as a manure, generally con- 
tains a good deal of it. Then, clay has the pro- 
perty of absorbing oil or grease, whence some 
kinds of it are used like soap for cleaning clothes. 
The substance called Fulhr^s earthy is a mixed 
12* 
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earth, of the argillaceous kind ; and its use in tak- 
ing out the oil, which naturally adheres to wool, 
is so great, that it has been one cause of the supe- 
riority of some woollen cloths. 

H, Then I suppose it is found in England. 

T. Yes. There are pits of the best kind of it, 
near Woburn-in Bedfordshire. A clayey stone, 
called soap rock, has exactly the feel and look of 
soap, and will even lather with water. The dif- 
ferent kinds of slate, too, are stones of the argil- 
laceous class, and very useful ones, for covering 
houses, and other purposes. 

H, Are writing-slates like the slates used in 
covering houses ? 

T. Yes ; but their superior blackness and 
smoothness make them show better the marks of 
the pencil. 

G. You have mentioned somethmg of sand 
and flints, but you have not told us what sort of 
earths they are. 

T. I reserved that till I spoke of the third 
great class of earths. This is the silicious class, 
so named from silex^ which is Latin for a flint- 
stone. They have also been called vitrijiable 
earths, because they are the principal ingredient 
in glass, named in Latin vitrttm. 

G, I have heard of flint glass. 

T. Yes ; but neither flint, nor any other of the 
kind will make glass, even by the strongest heat, 
without some addition ; but this we will speak of 
by and by. I shall now tell you the principal 
properties of these earths. They are all very 
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hard, and will strike fire with steel, when in a 
mass large enough for the stroke. They mostly 
run into particular shapes, with sharp angles and 
points, and have a certain degree of transparency ; 
which has made them also be called crystalline 
earths. They do not in the least soften with wa- 
ter, like clays ; nor are they affected by acids, not 
do they burn to lime, like the calcareous earths. 
As to the different kinds of them, flint has already 
been mentioned. It is a very common produc- 
tion, in some parts, and is generally met with in 
pebbles or round lumps. What is called the 
shingle J on the seashore, chiefly consists of it ; 
and the ploughed fields in some places are almost 
entirely covered with flint stones. 

H. But do they not hinder the corn from grow- 
ing .? 

r. The com, to be sure, cannot take root upon 
them ; but I believe it has been found, that the 
protection they afford to the young plants, which 
grow under them, is more than equal to the harm 
they do by taking up room. Flints are also fre- 
quently found imbedded in chalk under the ground. 
Those used in the Staffordshire potteries chiefly 
come from the chalk-pits . near Gravesend. So 
much for flints. You have seen white pebbles, 
which are semi-transparent, and when broken, re- 
semble white sugar-candy. They are common 
on the seashore and beds of rivers. 

H, O yes ! We call them fire-stones. When 
they are rubbed together, in the dark, they send 
out great flashes of light, and have a particular smell* • 
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T. True. Theproper name of these is ^tmr/z^ 
It is found in large quantities in the earth, and 
ores of metals are often imbedded in it. Some- 
times it is perfectly transparent, and then it is call- 
ed crystal.* Some of these crystals shoot into 
exact mathematical figures; and because many 
salts do the same, and are also transparent, they 
are called the crystal of such or such a salt. 

G. Is not fine glass called crystal, too ? 

T. It is called so, by way of simile : thus we 
say of a thing, " it is as clear as crystal." But 
the only true crystal is an earth of the kind I have 
been describing. Well ; now we come to sand ; 
for this is, properly, only quartz, in a powdered 
state. If you examine the grains of sand, singly, 
or look at them with a magnifying-glass, you will 
find them all either entirely or partly transparent ; 
and in some of the white shining sands the grains 
are all little bright crystals. 

if. But most sand is brown or yellowish. 

T. That is owing to some mixture, generally 
of the metallic kind. I believe I once told you, 
that all sands were supposed to contain a small 
portion of gold. It is more certain, that many 
of them contain iron. 

O. But what could have brought this quartz 
mto powder, so as to have produced all the sand 
in the world ? 

^ ♦ [Quartz is the name of a species of minerals of which 
flint is one of the sub-species. Transparent or limpid quartz 
is called rock-crystal. Most minerals and metals are sometimes 
found in crystals ; but few of them are transparent. — ^Am . Ed.] 
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T. That is not very easy t6 determine. On 
the seashore, however, the incessant rolling of 
the pebbles, by the waves, is enough, in time, to 
grind them to powder; and there is reason to 
believe, that the greatest part of what is now dry 
land, was once sea, which may account for the 
vast beds of sand met with inland. 

G, I have seen some stone so soft, that one 
might crumble it between one's fingers, and then 
it seemed to turn to sand. 

r. There are several of this kind, more or 
less solid, which are chiefly composed of sand 
conglutinated by some natural cement. Such 
are called sandstone^ ox freestone ; and are used 
for various purposes, in building, making grind- 
stones, and the like, according to their hardness. 

H. Pray, w^hat are the common pebbles, that 
the streets are paved with ? I am sure they strike 
fire enough, with the horses' shoes. 

T. They are stones of the silicious kind, either 
pure, or mixed with other earths. One of the 
hardest and best for this purpose, is called gran- 
ite^ which is of various kinds and colors, but 
always consists of grains of different silicious 
earths cemented together. The streets of Lon- 
don are paved wilh granite, brought from Scot- 
land. In some other stones, these bits of differ- 
ent earths, dispersed through the cement, are so 
large, as to look like plums in a pudding ; whence 
they have obtained the name of pudding-stones. 

G, I think there is a kind of stones that you 
have not yet mentioned^-precious stones. 
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T, Most of these are of the silicious class ; 
— from the opaque or half-transparent, as agate, 
jasper, cornelian, and the like, to the perfectly 
clear and brilliant ones, as ruby, emerald, topaz, 
sapphire, &c. 

G. Diamond, no doubt, is one of them. 

T. So it has commonly been reckoned, and 
the purest of all ; but some late experiments 
have shown, that, though it is the hardest body in 
Nature, it may be totally dispersed into smoke and 
flame, by a strong fire ; so that mineralogists will 
now hardly allow it to be a stone at all, but class 
it among inflammable substances. The precious 
stones above mentioned, owe their different col- 
ors chiefly to some metalUc mixture. They are, 
in general, extremely hard, so as to cut glass, and 
one another ; but diamond will cut all the rest. 

G. I suppose they must be very rare. 

T. Yes, and in this rarity, consists the greatest 
part of their value. They are, indeed, beautiful 
objects ; but the figure they make, in proportion 
to their expense, is so very small, that their high 
price may be reckoned one of the principal follies 
among mankind. What proportion can there pos- 
sibly be, between the worth of a glittering stone, 
as big as a hazel-nut, and a ttiagnificent house 
and gardens, or a large tract of country, covered 
with noble woods and rich meadows and corn- 
fields ? And as to the mere glitter, a large lustre 
of cut glass has an infinitely greater efiect on 
the eye, than all the jewels of a sovereign prince. 

G. Will you please to tell us, now, how glass 
is made ? 
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T, Willingly. The base of it is, as I said 
before, some earth of the silicious class. Those 
commonly used, are flint and sand. Flint is first 
burned or calcined, which makes it quite white, 
like enamel ; and it is then powdered. This is 
the material sometimes used for some very white 
glasses ; but sand is that commonly preferred, as 
being already in a powdery form. The white 
crystalline sands, are used for fine glass ; the 
brown or yellow for the common sort. As these 
earths will not melt by themselves, the addition, 
in making glass, is somewhat that promotes their 
fusion. Various things will do this ; but what is 
generally used, is an alkaline salt, obtained from 
the ashes of burnt vegetables. Of this, there 
are several kmds, as potash, pearlash, barilla, and 
kelp. The salt is mixed with the sand in a cer- 
tain proportion, and the mixture then exposed in 
earthen pots to a violent heat, till it is thoroughly 
melted. The mass is then taken, while hot and 
fluid, in such quantities as are wanted, and fash- 
ioned by blowing and the use of shears and other 
instruments. You must see this done, some time, 
for it is one of the most curious and pleasing of 
all manufactures, and it is not possible to form an 
idea of the ease and dexterity with which glass 
is wrought, without an actual view. 

H, I should like very much to see it, indeed. 

G. Where is glass made in Great Britain ? 

T. In many places. Some of the finest, m 
London ; but the coarser kinds generally where 
coals are cheap ; as at Newcastle and its neigh- 
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borhood, in Lancashire, at Stourbridge, Bristol, 
and South Wales. I should have told you, how- 
ever, that m the finest and most brilliant glass, a 
quantity of the calx of lead is put, v?hich vitrifies 
vi'ith the other ingredients, and gives the glass 
more firmness and density. The blue, yellow, 
and red glasses, are colored with the calxes of 
other metals. As to the common green glass, 
it is made with an alkali, that has a good deal of 
calcareous earth, remaming with the ashes of the 
plant. But to understand all the different cir- 
cumstances of glass-making, one must have a 
thorough knowledge of chemistry. 

G, I think making of glass is one of the finest 
inventions of human skill. 

T, It is perhaps not of that capital importance 
that some other arts possess ; but it has been a 
great addition to the comfort and pleasure of life, 
in many ways. Nothing makes such clean and 
agreeable vessels, as glass, which has the quality 
of not being corroded by any kind of liquor, as 
well as that of showing its contents by its trans- 
parendy. Hence, it is greatly preferable to the 
most precious metals, for drinking out of; and, 
for the same reasons, it is preferred to every other 
material, for chemical utensils, where the heat to 
be employed, is not strong enough to melt it. 

H, Then, glass windows ! 

T. Ay ; that is a most material comfort, in a 
climate like ours, where we so often wish to let 
in the light, and keep out the cold wind and rain. 
What GQuld be more gloomy than to sit in the 
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dark, or with no other light, than came in through 
small holes, covered with oiled paper or bladder, 
wiable to see any thing passing without doors ! 
Yet this must have been the case with the most 
sumptuous palaces, before the invention of win- 
dow-glass, which was a good deal later than that 
of bottles and drinking-glasses. 

H. I think looking-glasses are very beautiful. 

T. They are, indeed, very elegant pieces of 
furniture, and very cosdy, too. The art of cast- 
ing glass into large plates, big enough to reach 
from the bottom to the top of a room, was intro- 
duced into England from France. But the most 
splendid and brilliant manner of employing glass, 
is in lustres and chandeliers, hung round with drops, 
cut so as to reflect the light with all the colors of 
the rainbow. Some of the shops in London, 
filled with these articles, appear to realize all the 
wonders of an enchanted palace, in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments. 

G. But are not spectacles and spying-gbsses 
more useful than all these } 

T, I did not mean to pass them over, I assure 
you. By the curious invention of optical glasses, 
of various kinds, not only^ the natural defects of 
the sight have been remedied, and old age has 
been in some measure lightened of one of its 
calamities, but the sense of seeing has been won- 
derfully extended. The tekscope has brought 
distant objects within our view, while the micro- 
scope has given us a clear survey of near objeets, 
too mbute for our unassisted eyes. By means 
13 IV. 
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of both, some of the brightest discoveries of the 
modems have been made ; so that glass has 
proved not less admirable in promoting science, 
than in contributing to splendor and convenience. 
Well ; I do n't know that I have any thing more, 
at present, to say, relative to the class of earths. 
We have gone through the principal circumstances 
belonging to their three great divisions, the calca- 
reousj argillaceous^ and silicious. You will re- 
member, however, that most of the earths and 
stones offered by Nature are not in any one of these 
kinds perfectly pure, but contain a mixture of one 
or bodi the others. There is not a pebble that 
you can pick up, which would not exercise the 
skill of a mineralogist fully to ascertain its prop- 
erties, and the materials of its composition. So 
inexhaustible is Nature ! 



THE COMPOUND-FLOWERED PLANTS. 

Tutor — George — Harry. 

George. Harry, can you blow off all these 
dandelion feathers at a blast ? 
Harry. I will try. 

G. See ; you have left almost half of them. 
H. Can you do better ? 
G., Yes ; look here. 
H. There are still several left. 
Tutor. A pretty child's play, you have got 
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there. Bring me one of the dandelion heads, and 
let us see if we can make no other use of it. 

H, Here is a very full one. 

T. Do you know what these feathers, as you 
call them, are ? 

G. I believe they belong to the seeds. 

T. They do, and they are worth examining. 
Look at this single one, through my magnifying- 
glass : you observe the seed, at the bottom, like 
the point of a dart. From it springs a slender 
hairy shaft, crowned by a most elegant spreading 
plume. You see, it is a complete arrow of Na- 
ture's manufacture. 

G. How exact ! 

jff. What a beautiful thing ! 

T. I am sure you see the use of it at once. 

G. It is to set the seeds a flying with the wind. 

H, And I suppose they sow themselves where 
they light. 

T. They do. This is one of Nature's contriv- 
ances for dissemination^ or that scattering of the 
seeds of plants, which makes them reach all the 
places proper for their growth. I dare say you 
have observed other plants, furnished with the 
same winged or feathered seeds. 

H, O yes ! there is groundsel, and ragwort, 
and thistles. 

G, In a wmdy day, I have seen the air all full 
of thistle down. 

T. Very likely ; and for that reason, you never 
saw a new-made bank of earth, or a heap of dung 
in the fields, but it was presently covered with 
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thisdes. These, and the other plants that have 
been named, belong to a very extensive class, 
which it is worth while being acquainted with. 
They are called the compound-ftower plants. 

G, Will you be so good as to give us a lecture 
about them ? 

T. With all my heart. Get me a dandelion in 
flower, and a thistle head, and a daisy. If you 
cannot find a common daisy, one of the great ox- 
eye daisies in the corn will do as well. 

O. and H. Here they are. 

T. Very well. All these are compoittw^jfoifferff; 
for if you will examine them narrowly, you will 
perceive that they consist of a number of little 
flowers, or flaretSy enclosed in a common cup, 
which cup is made of a number of scales lying 
upon each other like the tiles of a house. 

G» I see it. 

T. The florets are not all alike in shape. In the 
dandelion, you wiE observe that they consist of a 
tttb>e> from wlttch, at its upper end, (nroceeds a 
sort of strap-shaped tongue or fillet : in the thistle^ 
ibej are tubukr or funnel-shaped throi^hout : 
in the daisy, the centre ones, which form the ditky 
as it is called, are tubular, while those in the cir* 
cwaht&kcej have a broad strap on one side, 
which altogether compose the rays of the flowers ; 
whence this sort are called rcidicUed. Now take 
the glass, and examine the florets singly. Can 
you discern their chives and pointals ?^ 

* [ChiveB is a name sometimes applied to the stamens ; 
and pointals, in like manner to the piatils.--AM. Ed.] 
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6. I can. 

T. You may remark that there are five chives 
to each, the tips of which unite into a tube, through 
which the pointal passes, having its summit double 
and curled back. 

H, I can just make it out with a glass, but 
hardly with the naked eye. 

T. It is from this circumstance of the tips of 
the chives growing together, that Linnsus has 
taken his distinction of the whole class ; and he 
has named it Syngeneriaj from two Greek words 
having that signification. You will further observe 
that ail these florets stand upon a stool, or recep" 
tacle, at the bottom of the flower, which is the 
cushion, left on the dandelion stalk after the seeds 
are blown away. Into this, the seeds are slightly 
stuck, which are one a-piece to every perfect or 
fertile floret. This is the general structure of the 
compound flowers. « 

H. Are all their seeds feathered ? 

T. Not all. These of the daisy are not. But 
in a great many species they are. 

H. 1 should have thought these were a very 
useful class of plants, by the pains Nature has ta- 
ken to spread them, if you had not told me that 
thistles, and ragwort, and groundsel, were some 
of them. 

T. And if you do not confine your idea of use- 
fulness to what is serviceable to man, but extend 
it to the whole creation, you may safely conclude, 
from their abundance, that they must be highly 
useful m the general economy of Nature. In fact, 
13* 
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no plants feed a greater number of insects, and 
mme are more important to the small birds, to 
whom tbey furnish food, by their seeds, and a fine 
warm down, for lining then: nests. On the ap- 
proach of winter, you may see whole flocks of lin- 
nets and gold-finches pecking among the thistles ; 
and you Imow that groundsel is a favorite treat, 
to birds in a cage. To man, however, they are, 
for the most part, troublesome and unsightly weeds. 
Burdock, thistles, and yarrow, overrun his hedge 
bonks y dandelion, and hawkweed^, which much 
Tm&BoHble them, fill his meadows ; the tall and 
branching ragwort, and blue succory, cumber his 
pastures ; and wild camomile, ox eye, and com 
marigold, choke up his corn-fields. These plants, 
in general, have a bitter nauseous taste, so that no 
eattle will touch them. Daisies, I believe, are the 
chief exception. 

G. But some of them, I suppose, are useful to 
man. 

T. Yes, several, and in various ways. Some, 
that have milky bitter juices, are employed in medi- 
cine, for purifying the blood and removing ob- 
struetiona. Of these, are dandelion, succory, and 
sowthistle. Many others, are bitter and strongly 
aromatic ; as camomile, wormwood, southern- 
wood, feverfew, and tansy; these are good for 
strenjgthfflsing the stomach, and expelling worms. 
That capital ingredimit in salad, lettuce, is of this 
class, and so is endive. Artichoke forms a very 
singular article of diet, for the part chiefly eaten, 
called the bottom, i& ijne receptacle of the flower. 
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upon which the choke, or seeds with their feath- 
ers, is placed. It is said, that some of the larger 
species of thistles may be drest and eaten the same 
way. Then there is Jerusalem artichoke, which 
is the root of a species of sunflower, and when 
boiled, much resembles in taste an artichoke bot- 
tom. On the whole, however, a very small pro- 
portion of this class of plants, is used in food. 

G. Are there no garden ft)wers belonging to 
them ? 

T. Several ; especially of the autumnal ones. 
There are sunflowers of various kinds, which are 
the largest flowers the garden produces, though 
not the most sighdy ; marigolds ; both the com- 
mon, and the French and African, asters, China- 
asters, goldenrod, and chrysanthemums. Very 
few flowers of this class have an agreeable scent, 
and their shape is not the most pleasing ; but they 
have often gay colors, and make a figure in the 
garden when other tlrnigs are over. Well ; this 
is most that I recollect, worth noticing, of the 
eompouod-flowered plants. They are a difficult 
class to make out botanically, though pretty easily 
known from each other by sight. I will take care 
to pomt out to you the principal of them, that we 
meet with m our wal&, and you must get ac- 
quainted with tfaem. 
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TRAVELLERS* WONDERS. 

One winter's evening, as Captain Compass 
was sitting by the fireside, with his children all 
round him, litde Jack said to him. Papa, pray tell 
us some stories about what you have seen, in your 
voyages. I have been vastly entertained, whilst 
you were abroad, with Gulliver's Travels, and the 
adventures of Sinbad the sailor ; and I think, as 
you have gone round and round the world, you 
must have met with things as wonderful as they 
did. No, my dear, said the Captain, I never met 
with Lilliputians or Brobdignagians, I assure you, 
nor ever saw the black loadstone mountain, or the 
valley of diamonds ; but, to be sure, I have seen 
a great variety of people, and their different man- 
ners and ways of living ; and if it will be any en- 
tertainment to you, I will tell you some curious 
particulars of what I observed. Pray do, papa, 
cried Jack and all his brothers and sisters ; so they 
drew close around him, and he began as follows : 

Well, then ; I was once, about this time of the 
year, in a country where it was very cold, and the 
poor inhabitants had much ado to keep themselves 
from starving. They were clad partly in the skins 
of beasts, made soft and smooth by a particular 
art, but chiefly in garments made firom the outer 
covering of a middle-sized quadruped, which they 
were so cruel as to strip off his back while he 
was alive. They dwelt in habitations, part of 
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which were sunk under ground. The materials 
were either stones, or earth hardened by fire ; 
and so violent in that country were the storms of 
wind and rain, that many of them covered their 
roofs aU over with stones. The walls of their 
houses had holes to let in the light ; but to pre^ 
vent the cold air and wet irom coming in, diey 
were covered vnth a sort of transparent stone, 
made artificially of mehed sand or flints. As 
wood was rather scarce, I know not what they 
would have done for firing, had they not discov- 
ered, in the bowels of the earth, a very extraordi- 
nary kind of stone, which, when put among burning 
wood, caught fire and flamed like a torch. 

Dear me, said Jack, what a wonderful stone ! 
I suppose it was somewhat like what we call fire 
stones, that shine so, when we rub them together. 
I do n't think they would bum, replied the Cap- 
tain ; besides, these are of a darker color. 

Well; but their diet^ too, was remarkable. 
Some of them ate fish that had been hung up in 
the smoke till tfey were quite dry and hard ; and 
along with it they ate either the roots of plants, or a 
sort of coarse black cake made of powdered seeds. 
These were the poorer class : the richer had a 
wfaher kind of cake, which -they were fond of 
damfaii^ over with a greasy matter that was the 
product of a large animal among them. This 
grease they used, too, in almost all their dishes, 
and when fresh, it really was not unpalatable. 
They likewise devoured the flesh of many birds 
and beasts when tbey could get it ; and ate th# 
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leaves and other parts of a variety of vegetables 
growing in the country, some absolutely raw, 
others variously prepared by the aid of fire. 
Another great article of food was the curd of 
milk, pressed into a hard mass, and salted. This 
had so rank a smell, that persons of weak stom- 
achs often could not bear to come near it. For 
drink they made use of the water in which certain 
dry leaves had been steeped. These leaves, I 
was told, came from a great distance. They had 
likewise a method of preparing a liquor of the 
seeds of a grass-like plant, steeped in water, with 
the addition of a bitter herb, and then set to work 
or ferment. I was prevailed upon to taste it, and 
thought it at first nauseous enough, but in time, I 
liked it pretty well. When a large quantity of the 
ingredients is used, it becomes perfectly intoxi- 
cating. But what astonished me most, was their 
use of a liquor so excessively hot and pungent 
that it seems like liquid fire. I once got a mouth- 
ful of it by mistake, taking it for water, which it 
resembles in appearance ; but I thought it would 
instantly have taken away my breath. Indeed, 
people are not unlrequently lulled by it ; and yet 
many of them will swallow it, greedily, whenever 
they can get it. This, too, is said to be prepared 
from the seeds above-mentioned, which are inno* 
cent and even salutary in their natural state, 
though made to yield such a pernicious juice. 
The strangest custom, that I believe prevails in 
any nation, I found here, which was, that some 
take a mighty pleasure in filling their mouths full 
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of stinking smoke ; and others, m thrusting a nasty- 
powder up their nostrils. 

I should think it would choke them, said Jack. 
It almost did me, answered his father, only to stand 
by while they used it ; but use, it is truly said, is 
second nature. 

I was glad enough, to leave this cold climate ; 
and about half a year after, I fell in with a peo- 
ple enjoying a delicious temperature of air, and a 
country full of beauty and verdure. The trees 
and shrubs were furnished with a great variety of 
fruits, which, with other vegetable products, con- 
stituted a large part of the food of the inhabitants. 
I particularly relished certain berries, growing in 
bunches, some white and some red, of a very 
pleasant sourish taste, and so transparent, that 
one might see the seeds at their very centre. 
Here were whole fields full of extremely odorif- 
erous flowers, which they told me were succeeded 
by pods bearing seeds, that afforded good nourish- 
ment to man and beast. A great variety of birds 
enlivened the groves and woods : among which I 
was entertained with one, that, without any teach- 
ing, spoke almost as articulately as a parrot, 
though indeed it was all the repetition of a single 
word. The people were tolerably gentle and 
civilized, and possessed many of the arts of life. 
Their dress was very various. Many were clad 
only in a thin cloth made of the long fibres of the 
stalk of a plant cultivated for the purpose, which 
they prepared by soaking in water, and then beat- 
mg with large mallets. Others wore cloth wove 
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from a sort of vegetable wool, growing in pods 
upon bushes. But the most singular material was 
a fine glossy stuff, used chiefly by the richer clas- 
ses, which, as I was credibly informed, is manu- 
factured out of the webs of caterpillars ; a most 
wonderful circumstance, if we consider the im- 
mense number of caterpillars necessary to the 
production of so large a quantity of the stuff as I 
saw used. This people are very fimtastic in their 
dress, especiaDy the women, whose apparel con- 
sists of a great nimiber of articles impossible to 
be described, and strangely disguising the natural 
form of the body. In some instances, they seem 
very cleanly ; but in others, the Hottentots can 
scarce go beyond them ; particularly in the man- 
agement of then: hair, which is all matted and 
stiffened with the fat of swine and other animals, 
mixed up with powders of various colors and in- 
gredients. Like most Indian nations, they use 
feathers m the headdress. One thing surprised 
me much, which was, that they bring up in their 
houses an animal of the tiger kind, with formida- 
ble teeth and claws, which, notwithstanding its nat- 
ural ferocity, is played with and caressed, by the 
most timid and delicate of their women. 

I am sure I would not play with it, said Jack. 

You might chance to get an ugly scratch, if 
you did, said the Captain. 

The language of this nation, seems very harsh 
and unintelligible to a foreigner, yet they converse, 
among one another, with great ease and quickness. 
One of the oddest customs, is that which men use 
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on saluting each other. Let the weather be what 
it will, they uncover their heads, and remain un- 
covered for some time, if they mean to be ex- 
traordmarily respectful. 

Why, that 's like pulling off our hats, said Jack. 
Ah, ha ! papa, cried Betsy, I have found you out. 
You have been telling us of our own country, and 
what is done at home, all this while. But, said 
Jack, we don't bum stones, nor eat grease and 
powdered seeds, nor wear skins and caterpillars' 
webs, nor play with tigers. No ? said the Cap- 
tain ; pray what are coals, but stones ; and is not 
butter, grease ; and com, seeds ; and leather, 
skins ; and silk, the web of a kind of caterpillar ; 
and may we not as well call a cat an animal of the 
tiger kind, as a tiger an animal of the cat kind ? 
So, if you recollect what 1 have been describing, 
you will find, with Betsy's help, that all the other 
wonderful things I have told you of, are matters 
familiar among ourelves. But I meant to show 
you, that a foreig^er might easily represent every 
thing as equally strange and wonderful among us, 
as we could do with respect to his country ; and 
also to make you sensible that we daily call a 
great many things by their names, without ever 
mquiring into their nature and properties ; so that, 
in reality, it is only the names, and not the things 
themselves, with which we are acquainted. 
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A GLOBE LECTURE. 
Papa — Lucy. 

Papa. You may remember, Lucy, that I talked 
to you, some time ago, about the earth's motion 
round the sun. 

Lucy. Yes, papa ; and you said you would tell 
me, at another time, somewhat about the other 
planets. 

P. I mean, some day, to take you to the lec- 
ture of an ingenious philosopher, who has contri- 
ved a machine that will give you a better notion 
of these things, in an hour, than I could, by mere 
talking, in a week. But it is now my intention, 
to make you better acquainted with this globe, 
which we inhabit, and which, indeed, is the most 
important to us. Cast your eyes upon this little 
ball. You see it is a representation of the earth, 
being covered with a painted map of the world. 
This map is crossed with Imes, in various direc- 
tions ; but all you have to observe, relative to what 
I am going to talk about, is the great line across 
the middle, called the equator^ or equinoctial Ztne, 
and the two points, at top and bottom, called the 
poles^ of which the uppermost is the northern, the 
lowermost the southern. 

L. I see them. 

P. Now, the sun, which illuminates all the 
parts of this globe, by turns, as they roll round, 
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before it, shines directly upon the equator, but 
darts its rays aslant towards the poles ; and this 
is the cause of the great heat perceived in the 
middle regions of the earth, and of its gradual 
diminution as you proceed from them on either 
side towards the extremities. To use a familiar 
illustration, it is like a piece of meat, roasting 
before a fire, the middle part of which is liable 
to be overdone, while the two ends are raw. 

L. I can comprehend that. 

P. From this simple circumstance, some of the 
greatest differences on the surface of the eardi, 
with respect to man, other animals, and vegeta- 
bles, proceed ; for heat is the great principle of 
life and Vegetation ; and where it most prevails, 
provided it be accompanied with the due moisture. 
Nature is most replenished with all sorts of living 
and growing things. In general, then, the coun- 
tries lying on each side of the equator, forming a 
broad belt round the globe, between the two cir- 
cles called the tropics^ and denominated the torrid 
zone, are rich and exuberant in their products, to 
a degree much superior to what we see in our 
climates. Trees, and other plants, shoot to a 
vast size, and are clothed in perpetual verdure, 
and loaded with flowers of the gayest colors and 
sweetest fragrance, succeeded by fruits of high 
flavor or abundant nutriment. The insect tribe 
is multiplied, so as to fill the air, and many of 
them astonish us by their size, and extraordmary 
forms, and the splendor of their hues. The 
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ground is alive with reptiles, some harmless, some 
armed with deadlj poisons. 

L. O ! but I should not like tteit at all. 

P. The birds, however, decked in the gayest 
plumage conceivable, must give unmixed delight : 
and a tropical forest, filled with parrots, macaws, 
and peacocks, and enlivened with the gambols of 
monkeys and other nimble quadrupeds, must be 
a very amusing spectacle. The largest of quad- 
rupeds, too, die elephant, the rhmoceros, and 
the hippopotamus, are natives of ttese regions ; 
and not only those sublime and harmless animals, 
but the terrible lion, the cruel tiger, and all the 
most ravenous beasts of prey, are here found in 
their greatest bulk and fierceness. 

L. That would be worse than die insects and 
reptiles. 

P. The sea, likewise, is filled with inhabitanfts 
of an immense variety of size and figure : not only 
fishes, but tortoises, and aU the shelly tribes. 
The shores are spread with shells, of a beauty 
unknown to our coasts, for it would seem as if the 
influence of the solar heat penetrated into the 
farthest recesses of Nature. 

L. How I should like to ramble on the seaside, 
there! 

P. But the elements, too, are there upon a 
grand and terrific scale. The sky either blazes 
with intolerable beams, or pours down rain in 
irresistible torrents. The winds swell to itirious 
hurricanes, which often desolate the whole face 
of Nature in a day. Earthquakes rock the ground, 
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and sometimes open it in chasms, which swallow 
up entire cities. Storms raise the waves of the 
ocean into mountams, and drive them in a deluge 
to the land. 

L. Ah ! that would spoil my shell-gathering. 
These countries may be very fine, but I don't 
like them. 

P. Well, then ; we will turn from them to the 
temperate regions. You will observe, on looking 
at the map, that these chiefly lie on the northern 
side of the tropics ; for on the southern side, the 
space is almost wholly occupied by sea. Though 
geographers have drawn a boundary-line between 
the torrid and temperate zones, yet Nature has 
made none ; and for a considerable space, on the 
borders, the diminution of heat is so gradual, as 
to produce litde difference in the appearance of 
Nature. But, m general, the temperate zones or 
belts form the most desirable districts on the face of 
the earth. Their products are extremely various, 
and abound in beauty and utility. Corn, wine, 
and oil, are among their vegetable stores : the 
horse, the ox, and the sheep, graze their verdant 
pastures. Their seasons have the pleasing vicissi- 
tudes of summer and winter, spring and autumn. 
Though, in some parts, they are subject to excess 
of heat, and in others, of cold, yet they deserve 
the general praise of a mild temperature, compared 
to the rest of the globe. 

L, They are the countries for me, then. 

P. You do live m one of them, though the place 
we inhabit is situated so far to the north, tnat it 
14* 
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ranks rather among the cold countries than Ae 
warm ones. Howeirer, we have the good fortune 
to be a long way remored from those dreary and 
comfortless tracts of the globe, which lie about 
the poles, and are called the frigid zones. In 
these, the cheering influence of the sun gradimUy 
becomes extinct, and perpetual frost and snow 
take possession of the earth. Trees and plants 
diminish in number and size, till, at length, no 
vegetables are found, bat some mosses and a few 
stunted herbs. Land ammals are reduced to 
three or four species ; reincleer, winte bears, 
arctic foxes, and snow-birds. The sea, however, 
as it remains free from being frozen over, is aD 
alive with the finny tribe. Enormous whales 
spout and gambol among the floatmg ice-islands, 
and herds of seals pursue the shoals of smaller fish, 
and harbor in the caverns of tbe rocky coasts. 

L, Then I suppose diese creatares have not 
much to do with the stm. 

P. Nature has given them powers of enduring 
cold, beyond those of many otbej* afiimab ; and 
then the water is always warmer than die land, 
in cold climates ; nay, at a certain depth, it is 
equally warm in all parts of tbe globe. 

L. Well, but as I eannol go to the bottom of 
the sea, I desire to have nodnig to db with these 
dismal countries. But do any men Kvie: lliere i 

P. It is one of the wonder&d thiaqgs bdonging 
to man, that he is capaUe of Sving in lA parts of 
the globe where any other anenab lire. And as 
nothing relative to this earth ia so naportant fo 
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US, fls the condition of human creatures in it, sup- 
pose we take a general survey of the different 
races of men who inhabit all the tracts we have 
been sfpeaking of ? 

L. Blacks, and whites, and all colors ? 

P. If a black dog is as much a dog as a white 
one, why should not a black man be as much a 
man ? I know nothing that color has to do with 
mind. Well, then ; to go back to the equator. 
The middle or tropical girdle of the earth, which, 
by the ancients, was concluded tabe tminhabitable, 
from its extreme heat, has been found, by modem 
discoveries, to be as well filled with men, as it is 
with other living creatures. And no wonder ; 
for life is maintained, here, at less cost than else- 
where* Clothes and fuel are scarcely at all ne- 
cessary. A i^d o{ bamboo, covered with pakn- 
leaves, serves for a house ; food is the spontane- 
ous product of Nature. The bread-frtrit, the 
cocoa, the banana, and the plantain, offer their 
stores freely to the gatherer ; and if he takes the 
additional pains to plant a few yams, or sow a 
Uttte Indian com, he is furnished with never-fail- 
ing plenty. Hence the inhabitants of many trop- 
ical countries, live neafrly in^what is caBed a state 
of NatiH^, without care or labor, using the gifts 
of Providence like the animals around them. 
The naked Indian, stretched at ease under the 
shade of a lofty tree, passes his hours in indolent 
repose, unless rousted to temporary exertion by 
^te passion of the chase, or the love of dancing, 
amd other social sports. 
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L. Well ; tbat would be a charming life ! 

P. So tbe poet Thomson seemed to think, 
when he burst out into a rapturous description of 
the beauties and pleasures afforded by these fa- 
vored regions. Perhaps you can remember some 
of his lines. 

L. I will try. 

" Thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow, 

Let me behold, by breezy marmnrs cooled. 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedar wave. 
And high palmettoes lift their graceful shade. 
Or, stretched amidst these orchards of the son, 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 
And from the palm to draw its freshening wine !" 

P. Delightful ! Think, however, at what price 
they purchase this indolent enjoyment of life. In 
the first place, aU the work that is done, is thrown 
upon the women, who are always most tyrannised 
over, the nearer a people approach to a state of 
Nature. 

L. Oh ! horrible ! I am glad I do not live 
there. 

P. Then, the mind, not having that spur to 
exertion which necessity alone can give, moulders 
in inaction, and becomes incapable of those ad- 
vances in knowledge and vigor, which raise and 
dignify the human character. 

L, But that is the same with lazy people, every 
where. 

P. True. The excessive heat, however, of 
these countries, seems, of itself, to relax the 
mind, and unfit it for its noblest exertions. And 
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I question if a sii^le instance could be produced^ 
of an original inhabitant of the torrid zone, who 
has attained to eminence in the higher waUcs of 
science. It is their general character, to be gay, 
volatile, and thot^htless ; subject to violent pas- 
sions, but commonly mild and gentle ; fond of 
society and amusements ; ingenious in little arts, 
but mcapable of great or long-continued efforts. 
They form a large portion of the human race, 
and, probably, not the least happy. You see 
what vast tracts of land lie within this division ; 
most of Africa and South America, [and part of 
North America ;] all the great islands of Asia, 
and two of its krge peninsulas. Of these, the 
Asiatic part, is the most populous and civilized ; 
indeed, many of its nations are as far removed 
from a state of Nature, as we are, and their con- 
stitutional indolence has been completely over- 
come, by necessity. The clothing of those, who 
are in a civilized state, is mostly made of cotton, 
which is a natural poduct of these climates. 
Their food is chiefly of the vegetable kind ; and, 
besides the articles already mentioned, consists 
much of rice. 

L. Are the people all black ? 

P. Yes ; entirely or nearly so. 

L. I suppose that is owing to the heat of the 
sun. 

P. Undoubtedly ; for we find all the shadedy 
from jet black to tawny, and at l^gth white, as 
we proceed from the equator towards the poles. 
The African negroes, hixwever, from their curled 
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woolly hair, and their flat features, have been 
supposed an originally distmct race of mankind. 
The East Indian blacks, though under an equally 
hot climate, have long flowing hair, and features 
not diflerent from their fairer neighbors. Almost 
all of these nations, are subject to despotic gov- 
ernments. In religion, they are mostly pagans, 
with a mixture of Mohammedans. 

L. I think we have had enough, about these 
people. 

P. Well, then ; look again on the globe, to the 
northern side of the tropics, and see what a tour 
we shall give you among the inhabitants of the 
north temperate zone. Here are all the most 
famous places on the earth ; rich, populous coun- 
tries, renowned, at different periods, for arts and 
arms. Here is the greatest part of Asia, a Uttle 
of Africa, [and nearly] all Europe and North 
America. 

L. I suppose, however, there must be great 
differences, both in the climate, and the way of 
life, in so many countries. 

P. Extremely great. The southern parts, par- 
take much of the character of the tropical re- 
gions. The heat is still excessive, and renders 
exertion painful ; whence the people have, in gen- 
eral, been reckoned soft, effeminate, and voluptu- 
ous. Let us, however, look at them a litde closer. 
Here is the mighty empire of China, swarming 
with people, to such a degree, that, notwithstand- 
ing its size and fertility, the inhabitants are obliged 
to exert the greatest industry, to procure the 
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necessaries of life. Nearly in a line with it, are, 
the MoguPs empire, the kingdom of Persia, and 
the Turkish dominions in Asia ; all warm cli- 
mates, abounding in products of use and beauty, 
and inhabited by numerous and civilized people. 
Here, stretches out the great peninsula of Ara- 
bia, for the most part a dry and desert land, 
overspread with burning sands, only to be crossed 
by the patient camel. Wild and ferocious tribes 
of men wander over it, chiefly supported by their 
herds and flocks, and by robbery, which they 
practise on all travellers who fall in their way. 
A tract somewhat similar, though in a colder cli- 
mate, is the vast country of Tartary, stretching 
like a belt from east to west across the middle of 
Asia; over the immense plains and deserts of 
which, a number of independent tribes continually 
roam, fixing their movable habitations in one part 
or another, according as they afford pasturage to 
their herds of cattle and horses. These men have 
for many ages lived in the same simple state, im- 
acquainted as well with the arts, as the vices, of 
civilized nations. 

L, Well, I think it must be a very pleasant life 
to ramble about, from place to place, and change 
one's abode, according to the season. 

P. The Tartars think so ; for the worst wish 
they can find for a man, is, that he may live in a 
house, and work like a Russian. Now look at 
Europe. See what a small figure it makes, on 
the surface of the globe, as to size ; and yet it has, 
for many ages, held the first place in knowledge, 
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activity) civilization, and all the qualities that ele- 
vate man among his fellows. For this, it is much 
indebted to that temperature of climate, which 
calls forth all the faculties of man, in order to 
render life comfortable, yet affords enough of the 
beauties of Nature, to warm the heart and exalt 
the imagination. Men, here, earn their bread 
with the sweat of their brow. Nature does not 
drop her fruits into their mouths, but offers them, 
as the price of labor. Human wants are many. 
Clothes, food, lodging, are all objects of much 
care and contrivance, but the human powers, ful- 
ly exerted, are equal to the demand ; and no- 
where are enjoyments 30 various and multiplied. 
What the land does not itself yield, its mhabitants, 
by their active industry, procure from the remo- 
test parts of the globe. When we drink tea, we 
sweeten the infusion of a Chinese herb with the 
juice of a West Indian cane ; and your common 
dress is composed of materials collected from the 
equator to the frigid zone. Europeans render all 
countries and climates familiar to them ; and 
every where they assume a superiority over the 
less enlightened or less industrious natives. 

L, Then Europe for me, after all. But is not 
America as good P 

P. That part bf North America which has been 
settled by Europeans, is only another Europe, in 
manners and civilization. But the original inhab-^ 
itants of that extensive country, were bold and 
hardy barbarians, and many of them contmue so, 
to this day. So much for the temperate zone, 
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vdiich coQtaine the prime of mankind. They 
differ, extremely, however, in governments, laws, 
citBtoms, and religions. The Christian religion 
has the credit of reckoning among its votaries, all 
the civilized people of Europe and America. 
The Mohammedan, poesesses all the nearer parts 
of Asia and the north of Africa ; but China, Jap- 
an, and most of the circumjacent countries, pro- 
fess different forms of paganism* The East, in 
general, is enslaved to despotism ; but the nobler 
West enjoys, in most of its states, more or less 
of freedom. 

As to the frigid zone, its few inhabitants can 
but just sustain a life, litde better than that of the 
brutes. Their faculties are benumbed by the cli- 
mate. Their chief employment, is the fishery or 
the chase, by which they procure their food. The 
tendmg of herds of reindeer, in some parts, varies 
their occupations and diet. They pass dieir long 
winters in holes dug under ground, where they 
doze out most of th^ time, in stupid repose. 

L* I wonder any people should stay in such 
miserable places. 

P. Yet none of the inhabitants of the globe 
seem more attached to their country and way of 
life. Nor do they, indeed, want powers to ren- 
der their situatimi tolerably comfortable. Their 
canoes, and fishing and hunting tackle, are made 
with great ingenuity ; and their clothing is admi- 
rably adapted for protection against the rigors of 
cold. They are not without some amusements, 
to cheer the gloom of their condition ; but they 
15 IV. 
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are abjectly superstitious, and given to fear and 
melancholy. 

L. If I had my choice, I would rather go to a 
warmer than a colder country. 

P. Perhaps the warmer countries are pleasant- 
er ; but there are few advantages, which are not 
balanced by some inconveniences ; and it is the 
truest wisdom, to be contented with our lot, and 
endeavor to make the best of it. One great les- 
son, however, I wish you to derive from this 
globe lecture. You see that no part of the world 
is void of our human brethren, who, amidst all 
the diversities of character and condition, are yet 
all men^ filling the station in which their Creator 
has placed them. We are too apt to look at the 
differences of mankind, and to undervalue all 
those who do not agree with us, in matters that 
we think of high importance. But who are we, 
and what cause have we to think ourselves right, 
and all others wrong ? Can we imagine that hun- 
dreds of millions of our species, in other parts of 
the world, are left destitute of what is essential to 
their well-being, while a favored few, like our- 
selves, are the only ones who possess it ? Hav- 
ing all a common nature, we must necessarily agree 
in more things than we differ. The road to vir- 
tue and happiness is alike open to all. The mode 
of pursuit is various ; the end is the same. 
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ANIMALS, AND THEIR COUNTRIES. 

O'er Afric's sands the tawny Lion stalks : 
On Phasis' banks the graceful Pheasant walks : 
The lonely Eagle builds on Kilda's shore : 
Germania's forests feed the tusky Boar : 
From Alp to Alp the sprightly Ibex bounds : 
With peaceful lowings Britain's isle resounds : 
The Lapland peasant o'er the frozen meer 
Is drawn in sledges by his swift Reindeer. 
The River-Horse and scaly Crocodile 
Infest the reedy banks of fruitful Nile : 
Dire Dipsas hiss o'er Mauritania's plain, 
And Seals and Spouting Whales sport in the 
Northern Main. 



THE CRUCIFORM-FLGWERED PLANTS. 
Tutor — George — Harry. 

George. How rich yon field looks with its 
yellow flowers. I wonder what they can be. 

Tutor. Suppose you go and see if you can 
find out ; and bring a stalk of the flowers with 
you. 

G. (returning.) I know now ; they are tur- 
nips. 

T. I thought you could make it out, when 
you came near them. These turnips are left for 
seed, which is the reason why you see them 
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run to flower. Commonly, they are pulled up 
sooner. 

Harry. I should not have thought a turnip had 
so sweet a flower. 

G. I think I have smelt others, like them. 
Pray, sir, what class of plants do they belong to ? 

T. To a very numerous one, with which it is 
worth your while to get acquainted. Let us sit 
down, and examine them. The petal, you observe, 
consists of four flat leaves set opposite to each 
other, or crosswise. From this circumstance, 
the flowers have been called ervci/bnti. As 
most plants, with flowers of this kind, bear their 
seeds in pods, they have likewise been called the 
Miquose plants, tiliqua bemg the Latin for a pod. 

G. But the papilionaceous flowers bear pods, 
too. 

T. True; and therefore the name is not a good 
one. Now pull off the petals one by one. You 
see they are fastened by long claws within the 
flower-cup. Now count the chives. 

H. There are six. 

G. But they are not all of the same length — 
two are much shorter than the rest. 

T. Well observed. It is from this, that Lin- 
n»us has formed a particular class for the whole 
tribe, which he calls tetradynamia^ a word implying 
four powers or the power of four; as if the four 
longer chives were more perfect and efficacious 
than the two shorter ; which, however, we do not 
know to be the case. This superior length of 
four chives, is conspicuous in most plants of this 
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tribe, but not in all. They have, however, other 
resemblances, which are sufficient to constitute 
them a natural family ; and accordingly, all bota- 
nists have made them such. 

The flowers, as I have said, have in all of them 
four petals placed crosswise. The calyx also 
consists of four oblong and hollow leaves. There 
is a single pistil, standing on a seed-bud ; which 
turns either into a long pod, or a short round one 
called a pouch ; and hence are formed the two 
great branches of the family, the podded and the 
pouched. The seed-vessel has two valves or 
external openings, with a partition between. The 
seeds are small and rouncUsh, attactied alternately 
to both sutures or joinings of the valves. 

Do you observe all these circumstances } 

6. and H. We do. 

T. You shall examine them more minutely in 
a larger plant of the kind. Further, almost all 
of these plants have somewhat of a biting taste, 
and also a disagreeable smell in their leaves, espe- 
cially when decayed. A tmmip field you know 
smells but mdiflerently; and cabbage, which is 
one of this class, is apt to be remarkably oflen- 
sive. 

H. Yes ; there is nothing worse than rotten 
cabbage leaves. 

G. And the very water in which they are boiled, 
is enough to scent a whole house. 

T. The flowers, however, of ahnost all the fam- 
ily are fragrant, and some remarkably so. What 
do you think of wall-flowers and stocks ? 
16* 
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H. What, are they of this kind ? 

T. Yes ; and so is candy-tuft, and rocket. 

H. Then they are not to be despised. 

T. No ; and especially as not one of the whole 
class is, I believe, poisonous ; but, on the con- 
trary, many of them afford good food for man and 
beast. Shall I tell you about the principal of 
them ? 

G. Pray do, sir. 

T. The pungency of taste which so many of 
them possess, has caused them to be used for salad 
herbs. Thus we have cress, water cress, and 
mustard ; to which might be added many more 
which grow wild, as lady's-smock, wild-rocket, 
hedge-mustard, and jack-by-the-hedge, or sauce- 
alone. Mustard, you know, is also greatly used 
for its seeds, the powder or flour of which, made 
into a sort of paste with salt and water, is eaten 
with many lands of meat. Rapepseeds are very 
similar to them, and from both an oil is pressed 
out, of the mild or tasteless kind, as it is likewise 
from cole-seed, another product of th|s class. 
Scurvygrass, which is a pungent plant of this fam- 
ily, growing by the seaside, has obtained its name 
from being a remedy for the scurvy. Then 
there is horseradish, with the root d[ which I 
am sure you are well acquainted, as a companion 
to roast beef. Common radish, too, is a plant of 
this kind, which has a good deal of pungency. 
One sort of it, has a root like a turnip, which 
brings it near in quality to the turnip itself. This 
last plant, though aflfordingasweet and mild nutri- 
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ment, has naturally a degree of pungency and rank- 
ness. 

6r. That, I suppose, is the reason why tumipy 
milk and butter have such a strong taste. 

T. It is. 

H, Then why do they feed cows with it i 

T. In this case, as in many others, quality is 
sacrificed to quantity. But the better use of tur- 
nips to the farmer is to fatten sheep and cattle. 
By its assistance, he is enabled to keep many 
more of these animals than he otherwise could find 
grass or hay for ; and the culture of turnips pre- 
pares his land for grain as well as, or better than 
could be done by letting it lie quite fallow. The 
turnip-husbandry, as it is called, is one of the cap- 
ital modem iixiprovements of agriculture. 

G. I think I have heard that Norfolk is famous 
for it. 

T. It is so. That country abounds in light 
sandy lands, which are peculiarly suitable to tur- 
nips. But they are now raised in many parts of 
the kingdom besides. Well ; but we must say 
somewhat more about cabbage, an article of food 
of very long standing. The original species of 
this is a seaside plant ; hut cultivation has pro- 
duced a great number of varieties well known in 
our gardens, as white and red cabbage, kale, cole- 
wort, broooli, borecole, and cauliflower. 

H. But the flower of cauliflower does not seem 
at all like that of cabbage or turnip. 

T. The white head, called its flower, is not 
properly so, but consists of a cluster of imperfect 
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buds. If they are left to grow for seed, tbey throw 
out some spikes of yellow flowers like common 
cabbage. Brocoli heads are of the same kind. 
As to the head of white or red cabbage, it con- 
sists of a vast number of leaves, closing round 
each other, by which the innermost are prevented 
from expanding, and remain white, on account of 
the exclusion of the light and air. This part, you 
know, is most valued for food. In some countries 
they cut cabbage heads into quarters, and make 
them undergo a kind of acid fermentation : after 
which they are salted and preserved for winter food, 
under the name of sour-brout. 

Cr. Cattle too, are sometimes fed with cabbage, 
I believe. 

T. Yes, and large fields of them are cultivated 
for that purpose. They succeed best in stiff clayey 
soils, where they sometimes grow to an enonnous 
bigness. They are given to milch kine, as well 
as to fattening cattle. 

G. Do not they give a bad taste to the milk ? 

T. They are apt to do so unless great care is 
taken to pick off all the decayed leaves. 

Coleworts, which are a smaller sort of cabbage, 
are sometimes raised for feeding sheep and cattle. 
I think I have now mentioned most of the useful 
plants of this family, which, you see, are numerous 
and important. They both yield beef and mutton, 
and the sauce to them. But many of the species 
are troublesome weeds. You see how yonder 
com is overrun with yellow flowers. 

G> Yes. They are as thick as if they had been 
sown. 
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T. They are of this family, and called char- 
lock, or wild mustard, or corn kale, which, indeed, 
are not all exactly the same thmgs, though nearly 
resembling. These produce such plenty of seeds, 
that it is very difficult to clear a field of them if 
once they are suffered to grow till the seeds ripen. 
An extremely common weed in gardens and by 
road-sides, is shepherd's purse, which is a very 
good specimen of the pouch-bearbg {dants of this 
tribe, its seed-vessels being exactly the figure of 
a heart. Lady's-smock is often so abundant a 
weed in wet meadows as to make them all over 
white with its flowers. Some call this plant cuckoo 
flower, because its flowering is about the same 
tune with the first appearance of that bird in the 
spring. 

G. I remember some pretty lines in a song, 
about spring, in which lady's-smock is mentioned. 

« When daisiet pied, and violets bine. 
And Udy'i-fmooks all lilver white ; 
And cuckoo-bnda of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight." 

T. They are Shakspeare's, You see he gives 
the name of cuckoo-bud to some other flower, a 
yellow one, which appears at the same season. 
But still earUer than diis time, walls and hedge- 
banks are enlivened by a very small white flower, 
called whitlow-grass, which is one of this tribe. 

H. Is it easy to distinguish the plants of this 
family from one another i 

T. Not very easy, for the general similarity of 
the flowers is so great, that little distinction can be 
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drawn from them. The marks of the species are 
chiefly taken from the form and manner of growth 
of the seed-vessel, and we will examine some of 
them, hj the descriptions in a book of botany. 
There is one very remarkable seed-vessel which 
probably you have observed in the garden. It is 
a perfectly round large flat pouch, which, after it 
has shed its seeds, remains on the stalk, and looks 
like a thin white bladder. The plant, bearing it, 
is commonly called honesty. 

jff. O ! I know it very well. It is put in win- 
ter flower-pots. 

T. True. So much, then, for the tetradynami- 
ous or cruciform-flowered plants. You cannot 
well mistake them for any other class, if you re- 
mark the six chives, four of them, genersdly, but 
not alwa3rs, longer than the two others ; the single 
pistil changing either into a long pod or a round 
pouch containing the seeds ; the four opposite 

?jtals of the flower, and four leaves of the calyx, 
ou may safely make a salad of the young leaves 
wherever you find them ; the worst they can do to 
you is to bite your tongue. 
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Come, said Mr. Barhw to his boys, I have a 
new play for you. I will be the founder of a 
colony; and you shall be people of different 
trades and professions coming to offer yourselves 
to go with me. What are you, .5 ? 

•is. I am a fanner, sir. 

Mr. B. Very well ! Farming is one chief thing 
we have to depend upon, so we cannot have too 
much of it. But you must be a working farmer, 
not a gentleman farmer. Laborers will be scarce, 
among us, and every man must put his own hand 
to the plough. There will be woods to clear, 
and marshes to drain, and a great deal of stubborn 
work to do. 

•4. I shall be ready to do my part, sir. 

Mr. B. Well, then, I shall entertain you wil- 
lingly, and as many more of your profession as 
you can bring. You shall have land enough, and 
utensils ; and you may faU to work as soon as you 
please. Now for the next. 

B. I am a miller, sir. 

Mr. B. A very useful trade ! The com we 
raise, must be ground, or it will do us little good. 
But what will you do for a mill, my friend ? 

B. I suppose we must make one, sir. 

Mr. B. Tnie ; but then you must bring with 
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you a miUwrigbt, for the purpose. As for mill- 
stones, we wiU take them out with us. Who is 
next ? 

C I am a carpenter, sir. 

Mr. jB. The most necessary man that could 
offer ! We shall find you work enough, never 
fear. There will be houses to build, fences to 
make, and all kinds of wooden furniture to provide. 
But our timber is all growing. You will have a 
deal qS hard work to do in felling trees, and saw- 
ing planks, and shaping posts, and the like. You 
must be a field carpenter, as well as a house car- 
penter. 

C. I will, sir. 

Mr. jB. Very weU ; then I engage you, but 
you had better bring two or three able hands along 
with you. 

D. I am a blacksmith, sir. 

Mr. B. An exceUent companion for the car- 
penter ! We cannot do without either of you ; so 
you may bring your great bellows and anvil, and 
we will set up a foi^ for you as soon as we ar- 
rive. But, by the by, we shall want a mason for 
that pijdrpose. 

£. I am one, sir. 

Mr. B. That 's weU. Though we may live 
in log houses, at first, we shall want brick or 
stone work for chimneys, and hearths, and ovens, 
so there will be employment for a mason. But 
if you can make bricl^ and bum lime too, you 
wiU be still more useRd. 

E. I wiD try what I can do, sir. 
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Mr. B. No man can do more. I engage you. 
Who is next ? 

JP. I am a shoemaker, sir. 

Mr. jB. And shoes we cannot weU do without. 
But can you make them, like Eumsus in the 
Odyssey, out of a raw hide i for I fear we shall 
get no leather. 

F. But I can dress hides, too. 

Mr. B. Can you ? Then you are a clever 
feUow ; and I will have you, though I give you 
double wages. 

G. I am a tailor, sir. 

Mr. B. Well ; though it will be some time 
before we want holiday suits, yet we must not go 
naked ; so there will be work for the tailor. But 
you are not above mending, I hope, for we must 
not mind patching clothes, while we work in the 
woods. 

G. I am not, sir. 

Mr. JB. Then I engage you, too. 

i7. I am a weaver, sir. 

Mr. B. Weaving is a very useful art, but I 
question if we can find room for it in our colony for 
the present. We shall not raise either hemp or 
flax, for some time to come, and it will be cheaper 
for us to import our cloth, than to make it. In 
a few years, however, we may be very glad of 
you. 

J. I am a silversmith and jeweller, sir. 

Mr. JB. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a 
worse place than a new colony to set up your 
trade in. You will break us, or we shall starve you. 
16 IV. 
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J. But I understand clock and watchmaking, 
too. 

Mr. jB. That is somewhat more to our pur- 
pose, for we shall want to know how time goes. 
But I think we cannot give you sufficient encour- 
agement, for a long while to come. For the 
present, you had better stay where you are. 

f . I am a barber and hair-dresser, sir. 

Mr, jB. Alas, what can we do with you ? If you 
wiU shave our men's rough beards once a week, 
and crop their hair once a quarter, and be con- 
tent to help the carpenter, or follow the plough 
the rest of your time, we shall reward you accord- 
ingly. But you wiU have no ladies and gentle- 
men to dress for a ball, or wigs to curl and pqw- 
der for Sundays, I assure you. Your trade will 
not stand by itself, with us, for a great while to 
come. 

Zf. I am a doctor, sir. 

Mr, B. Then, sir, you are very welcome. 
Health is the first of blessings, and if you can give 
us that, you wiU be a valuable man indeed. But 
I hope you understand surgery as well as physic, 
for we are likely enough to get cuts, and bruises, 
and broken bones, occasionally. 

L, I have had experience in that branch too, sir. 

Mr, B, And if you understand the nature of 
plants, and their uses both as medicines and food, 
it will be a great addition to your usefulness. 

L. Botany has been a favorite study with me, 
sir ; and I have some knowledge of chemistry, 
and the other parts of Natural History, too. 
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Mr. B. Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, 
and I shall be happy to make it worth your while 
to go with us. 

M. I, sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient servant. 
When we are rich enough to go to law, we will 
let you know. 

•AT. I am a schoolmaster, sir. 

Mr. B, That is a profession which I am sure I 
do not mean to undervalue ; and as soon as we 
have young folks in our colony, we shall be glad 
of your services. Though we are to be hard-work- 
ing people, we do not mtend to be ignorant, and 
we shall make it a point to have every one taught 
reading and writing, at least. In the mean time, till 
we have employment enough for you in teaching, 
you may keep the accounts and records of the col- 
ony ; and on Sundays, you may read prayers, for 
all that choose to attend upon you. 

J^. With all my heart, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you. Who comes here, 
with so bold an air } 

O. I am a soldier, sir ; will you have me i 

Mr. B. We are peaceable people, and I hope 
shall have no occasion to fight. We mean hon- 
estly to purchase our land from the natives, and to 
be just and fair in all our dealings with them. 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowed that plan ; and when the Indians were at 
war with all the other European setders, a per- 
son in a quaker's habit might pass through all 
their most ferocious tribes without the least in- 
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jivy. It is my intendon, however, to make all 
my colonists soldiers, so far as to be able to de- 
fend themselves if attacked, and that being the 
case, shall have no need of soldiers by trade. 

P. I am a gentleman, sir ; and I have a great 
desire to accompany you, because I hear game is 
very plentiful in that country. 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! And what good will 
you do to us, sir ? 

P. O sir, that is not at all my intention. I only 
mean to amuse myself. 

Mr, B. But do you mean, sir, that we should 
pay for your amusement ? 

P. As to maintenance, I expect to be able to 
kiU game enough for my own eating, with a lit- 
tle bread and garden-stuff, which you will give 
me. Then I will be content with a house some- 
what better than the common ones ; and your 
barber shall be my valet, so I shall give very lit- 
tle trouble. 

Mr. JB. And pray, sir, what inducement can 
we have for doing all this for you } 

P. Why, sir, you will have the credit of hav- 
kig one gentleman^ at least, in your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A facetious gentleman, 
truly ! Well, sir, when we are ambitious of such 
a distmction, we will send for you. 
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THE GOLDFINCH AND LINNET. 

A 6AUD7 Goldfinchj pert and gay, 

Hopping blithe from spray to spray, 

Full of frolic, full of spring. 

With head well plumed and burnished wing, 

Spied a sober Linnet hen. 

Sitting all alone, 

And bowed, and chirped, and bowed again ; 

And with familiar tone. 

He thus the dame addressed. 

As to her side he closely pressed. 

" I hope, my dear, I don't intrude, 
By breaking on your solitude ; 
But it has always been my passion 
To forward pleasant conversation ; •' 

And I should be a stupid bird 
To pass the fair without a word ; 
I, who have been for ever noted 
To be the sex's most devoted. 
Besides, a damsel unattended. 
Left unnoticed and unfriended. 
Appears (excuse me) so forlorn, 
That I can scarce suppose. 
By any she that e'er was born, 
'T would be the thing she chose. 
How happy, then, I 'm now at leisure 
To wait upon a lady's pleasure ; 
And all this mom have nought to do 
But pay my duty, love, to you. 
16* 
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" What, silent ! — Ah, those looks demure 
And eyes of languor, make me sure 
That in my random idle chatter 
I quite mistook the matter ! 
It is not spleen or contemplation 
That draws you to the cover ; 
But 't is some tender assignation : 
Well ! — ^who 's the favored lover ? 
I met hard by, in quaker suit, 
A youth sedately grave and mute : 
And firom the maxim, like to like. 
Perhaps the sober youth might strike. 
Yes, yes, 'tis he, I'D lay my life. 
Who hopes to get you for a wife. 

" But come, my dear, I know you 're wise, 
Compare and judge, and use your eyes- 
No«female yet could e'er behold 
The lustre of my red and gold, 
My ivory bill and jetty crest, 
But all was done, and I was blest. 
Come, brighten up, and act with spirit. 
And take the fortune that you merit." 

He ceased, — Linnetta thus replied, 
With cool contempt and decent pride : 

" 'T is pity, sir, a youth so sweet. 
In form and manners so complete. 
Should do an humble maid the honor 
To waste his precious time upon her- 
A poor forsaken she, you know. 
Can do no credit to a beau ; 
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And worse would be the case, 

If meeting one whose faith was plighted, 

He should incur the sad disgrace 

Of being slighted. 

" Now, sir, the sabev'suited youth. 
Whom you were pleased to mention, 
To those smaU merits, sense, and truth, 
And generous love, has some pretension. 
And then, to dve him all his due, 
He smgs, sir, full as well as you. 
And sometimes can be silent too. 
In short, my taste is so perverse, 
And such my wayward fate. 
That it would be my greatest curse, 
To have a Coxcomb to my mate." 

This said, away she scuds, 
And leaves beau Goldfinch in the suds. 



HUMBLE LIFE. 
Mr. Everard — Charles, walking in (he fM$. 

Mr. Everard. Well, Charles, you seem to 
be in deep meditation. Pray, what are you think- 
ing about } 

Charles, I was thinking, sir, how happy it is 
for us, that we are not in the place of that poor 
weaver, whose cottage we just passed by. 

Mr, E. It b very right to be sensible of all the 
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advantages that Providence has bestowed on us in 
this world, and I commend you for reflecting on 
them with gratitude. But what particular cir- 
cumstance of comparison, between our condition 
and his, struck you most just now f 

Ch, O, almost every thing ! I could not bear 
to live in such a poor house, with a cold clay floor, 
and half the windows stopped with paper. Then 
how poorly he and his {children are dressed ! and 
I dare say they must live as poorly too. 

Mr, K. These things would be grievous enough 
to you, I do not doubt, because you have been 
accustomed to a very difierent way of living. 
But if they are healthy and contented, I do n't 
know that we have much more to boast of. I 
believe the man is able to procure wholesome food 
for his family, and clothes and firbg enough to 
keep them from suffering from the cold; and 
nature wants little more. 

Ch. But what a ragged barefooted fellow the 
boy at the door was ! 

Mr, E. He was ; but did you observe his rud- 
dy cheeks, and his stout legs, and the smile he had 
upon his countenance ? It is my opinion, he would 
beat you in running, though he is half the head 
less ; and I dare say, he never cried because he 
did not know what to do with himself, in his life. 

Ch, But, sir, you have often told me that the 
mind is the noblest part of man ; and these poor 
creatures, I am sure, can have no opportunity to 
improve their minds. They must be as ignorant 
as the brutes, almost. 
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Mr. E. Why so ? Do you think there is no 
knowledge to be got but from books ; or that a 
weaver cannot teach his children right from 
wrong ? 

Ch. Not if he has never learned himself. 

Mr, jB. True ; but I hope the country we live 
in, is not so unfriendly to a poor man, as to afford 
him no opportunity of learning his duty to God 
and his neighbor. And as to other points of 
knowledge, necessity, and common observation, 
will teach him a good deal. But come ; let us 
go and pay them a visit, for I suppose you hardly 
think them human creatures. 

[They enter the cottage, — Jacob, the weaver, at hk 
loom. His wife spinniog. Children of different ages. 

Mr. E, Good morning to you, friend ! Do n't 
let us disturb you all, I beg of you. We have 
just stept in to look at your work. 

Jacob. I have very little to show you, gentle- 
men ; but you are welcome to look on. Perhaps 
the young gentleman never saw weaving before. 

Ch. I never did. 

Jac. Look here, then. These long threads 
are the warp. They are divided, you see, into 
two sets, and I pass my shuttle between them, 
which carries with it the cross threads, and that 
makes the wef^. 

[Explatna the whole to him. 

Ch. Dear ! how curious ! And b all cloth 
made this way, papa i 

Mr. E. 1 es ; only there are somewhat differ- 
ent contrivances for different kinds of work. 
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Well ; how soon do you think you could learn to 
weave like this honest man ? 

Ch. O ! Not for a great while ! 

Mr. E. But I suppose you could easily turn 
the wheel and draw out threads, like that good 
woman. 

Ch. Not without some practice, I fancy. But 
what b that boy domg..^ 

Jac. He is cutting pegs for the shoemakers. 

Ch. How quick he does them ! 

Jae. It is but poor employment, but better than 
being idle. The first lesson I teach my children, 
is, that their hands were made to earn their living 
with. 

Mr. E. And a very good lesson, too. 

Ch. What is this heap of twigs for i 

Jac. Why, my biggest boy and girl have learned 
a little how to make basket-work, so I have got 
them a few osiers or willow-twigs, to employ them 
at leisure hours. That bird-cage is their making ; 
and the back of that chair in which their grand- 
mother sits. 

Ch. Is not that ingeniously done, papa ? 

Mr. JS. It is, indeed. Here are several arts, 
you see, in this house, which both you and I 
should be much puzzled to set about. But there 
are some books, too, I perceive. 

Ch. Here is a Bible, and a Testament, and a 
prayer-book, and a spelling-book, and a volume 
of the gardener's dictionary. 

Mr. E. And how many of your family can 
read, my friend ? 
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Jac. All the children, but the youngest two, 
can read a little, sir ; but Meg, there, is the best 
scholar among us. She reads us a chapter in the 
Testament every morning, and very well, too, 
though I say it. 

Mr. E. Do you hear that, Charles f 

Ch. I do, sir. Here 's an almanac, too, against 
the wall ; and here are my favorite ballads of the 
Children of the Wood, and Chevy-chase. 

Jac. I let the children paste them up, sir, and 
a few more that have no harm in them. 

Mr. E. A very good choice, indeed. I see 
you have a pretty garden, there, behind the house. 

Jac. It is only a little spot, sir ; but it serves 
for some amusement, and use too. 

Ch. What beautiful stocks and wall-flowers ! 
We have none so fine in our garden. 

Jac. Why, young man, to say the truth, we 
are rather proud of them. I have got a way of 
cultivatmg them, that I believe few, besides my- 
self, are acquainted with ; and on Sundays, I have 
plenty of visiters to come and admire them. 

Ch. Pray, what is this bush, with narrow whit- 
ish leaves and blue flowers ? 

Jac. Do n't you know ? It is rosemary. 

Ch. Is it good for any thing ? 

Jac. We like the smell of it : and then the 
leaves, mixed with a little balm, make pleasant 
tea, which we sometimes drink in an afternoon. 

Ch. Here are several more plants, that I never 
saw before. 

Jac. Some of them are pot herbs, that we put 
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into our broth or porridge ; and others are physic 
herbs, for we cannot aSbrd to go to a doctor for 
every trifling aihnent. 

Ch. But how did you learn the use of these 
things ? 

Jac. Why, partly, from an old herbal that I 
have ; and partly from my good mother, and some 
old neighbors ; for we poor people are obliged to 
help one another as well as we can. K you were 
curious about plants, I could go into the fields, 
and show you a great many that we reckon very 
fine, for several uses, though I suppose we do n't 
call them by the proper names. 

Mr. E, You keep your garden very neat, 
friend, and seem to make the most of every inch 
of grouod. 

Jac. Why, sir, we have hands enough, and all 
of us like to be doing a little in it, when our in- 
doors work is over. I am in hopes soon to be 
allowed a bit of land from the waste for a potato 
ground, which will be a great help to us. I shall 
dien be able to keep a pig. 

Mr. E. I suppose, notwithstanding your indus- 
try, you live rather hardly sometimes. 

Jac. To be sure, sir, we are somewhat pinched 
in dear times and severe weather ; but, thank 
God, I have constant work, and my children be- 
gin to be some help to us ; so that we fare better 
than some of our neighbors. If I do but keep 
my health, I do n't fear but we shall make a shift 
to live. 

Mr. E. Keep such a contented mind, my 
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fiiend, and you will have few to envy. Good 
mornmg to you ; and if any sickness or accident 
should hefall you, remember you have a friend in 
your neighbor at the hall. 

Jac. I will, sir, and thank you. 

CA. Good morning to you. 

Jac. The same to you, young master. 

[They leave the cottage. 

Mr. E. Well, Charles, what do you thmk of 
our visit ? 

Ch. I am highly pleased with it, sir. I shall 
have a better opinion of a poor cottager as long 
as I live. 

Mr. E, I am glad of it. You see, when we 
compare ourselves with this weaver, all the ad- 
vantage is not on our side. He is possessed of 
an art, the utility of which, secures him a liveli- 
hood whatever may be the changes of the times. 
All his family are brought up in industry, and 
show no small ingenuity in their several occupa- 
dons. They are not without instruction, and 
especially seem to be in no want of that best of 
all, the knowledge of their duty. They under- 
stand something of the cultivation and uses of 
plants, and are capable of receiving enjoyment 
from the beauties of Nature. They partake of 
the pleasures of home and neighborhood. Above 
all, they seem content with their lot, and free 
from anxious cares and repinings. I view them 
as truly respectable members of society, acting 
well the part allotted to them, and that, a part 
17 IV. 
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most of all, necessary to the well-bemg of the 
whole. They may, from untoward accidents, be 
rendered objects of our compassion, but they never 
can of our contempt. 

Ch. Indeed; sir, I am very far from despising 
them now. But would it not be possible to make 
them more comfortable than they are at pre- 
sent } 

Mr. E. I think it would ; and when giving a 
little from the superfluities of persons in our situ- 
ation, would add so much to the happiness of 
persons in theirs, I am of opinion that it is 
unpardonable not to do it. I intend to use my 
interest to get this poor man the piece of waste 
land he wants, and he shall have some from my 
share rather than go without. 

Ch. And suppose, sir, we were to give him 
some good potatoes to plant it ? 

Mr. E. We will. Then, you know, we have 
a fine sow that never fails to produce a numerous 
litter twice a year. Suppose we rear one of the 
next brood to be ready for him as soon as he has 
got his potato-ground into bearing ? 

Ch. O yes ! that will be just the thing. But 
how is he to build a pig-sty ? 

Mr. E. You may leave that to his own inge- 
nuity ; I warrant he can manage such a job as 
that, with the help of a neighbor, at least. Well, 
I hope both the weaver, and you, will be the bet- 
ter for the acquamtance we have made to-day : 
and always remember, that many when fulfilling 
the duties of his statiouy be that station Ufhat it 
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may, if htU honorable, is a worthy object of re- 
spect to hU Jelhm-man. 



ON EMBLEMS. 



Prat, papa, (said Cecilia,) what b an emblem ? 
I have met with the word in my lesson to<-day, and 
I do not quite understand it. 

An emblem, my dear, (replied he,) is a visible 
image of an invisible thing. 

C. A visible image of — I can hardly compre- 
hend — 

P. Well, I will explain it more at length. 

There are certam notions that we form in our 
mind without the help of our eyes, or any of our 
senses. Thus, Virtue, Vice, Honor, Disgrace, 
Time, Death, and the like, are not sensible ob- 
jects, but ideas of the understanding. 

C. Yes; we cannot feel them or see them, 
but we can think about them. 

P. True. Now it sometimes happens that we 
wish to represent one of these in a visible form ; 
that is, to offer something to the sight that shall 
raise a similar notion in the mbds of the behold- 
ers. In order to do this, we must take some 
action or circumstance belongmg to it, capable of 
being expressed by painting or sculpture ; and this 
is called a type, or emblem, 

C. But how can this be done } 

P. I will tell you by an example. You know 
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the Sessions-house [or Court-house] where trials 
are held. It would be easy to write over the doofy 
in order to distinguish it, " This is the Sessions- 
house ;" but it is a more ingenious and elegant way 
of pointing it out, to place upon the building a 
figure representing the purpose for which it was 
erected, namely, to distribute justice. For this 
end, the notion of justice is to be ptrgonified^ that 
is, changed from an idea of the understanding into 
one of the sight. A human figure is therefore 
made, distinguished by tokens which bear a rela- 
tion to the character of that virtue. Justice c^e- 
fully weighs both sides of a cause ; she is there- 
fore represented as holding a pair of scales. It 
is her ofSce to punish crimes ; she therefore bears 
a sword. This is then an embUmoHoal figure^ 
and the sword and scales are ennblems. 

C. I understand this very well. But why is 
she blindfolded ? 

P. To denote her impartiality; that she de- 
cides only from the merits of the case, and not 
from a view of the parties. 

C How can she weigh any thing, though, when 
her eyes are blinded ? 

P. Well objected. These are two inconsist- 
ent emblems ; each proper in itself, but when used 
together, making a contradictory action. An artist 
of judgement will therefore drop one of them ; 
and accordingly, the best modem figures of Justice 
have the balance and sword, without the bandage 
over the eyes. 

C. Is not there the same fault, in making Cu- 
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|)id blmdfolded, and yet putting a bow and arrow 
mto his bands ? 

P. There is. It is a gross absurdity, and not 
countenanced by the ancient descriptions of Cu- 
pid, who is represented as the surest of all ar- 
chers. 

C. I have a figure of Death in my fable book. 
I suppose that is emblematical. 

P. Certainly, or you could not know that it 
meant Death. How is he represented ? 

C He is nothing but bones, and he holds a 
scythe m one hand, and an hourglass in the other. 

P. Well! how do you interpret these em- 
blems ? 

C. I suppose he is all bones, because nothing 
but bones are left, after a dead body has lain long 
in the grave. 

P. True. This, however, is not so properly 
an emblem, as the real and visible effect of death. 
But the scythe ? 

C. Is not that, because Death mows down 
every thing ? 

P. It is. No instrument could so properly 
represent the wide-wasting sway of Death, which 
sweeps down the race of animals, like flowers fall- 
ing under the hand of the mower. It is a simile 
used in the Scriptures. 

C. The hourglass, I suppose, is to show peo- 
ple that their time is come. 

P. Right. In the hourglass that Death holds, 
all the sand is run out from the upper to the lower 
part. Have you never observed upon a monu- 
17* 
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metxt fto old figure, with wings, and a scythe, and 
with his head bald, all but a single lock before ? 

C. O yes ! and I have been told it is Time, 

P. Well ; and what do you make of it ? Why 
is be old ? 

C. O ! because time has lasted a long while. 

P. And why has he wings ? 

C. Because time is swift, and flies away. 

P. What does his scythe mean ? 

C, I suppose that he destroys and cuts dcfWn 
every thing, like death. 

P. True. But what is his single lock of 
hair for ? 

C I have been thinking, and cannot make it 
out. 

P. I thought that would puzzle you. It relates 
to time as giving opportunity for doing any thing. 
It is to be seized as it presents itseff, or it will 
escape, and cannot be recovered. Thus the pro- 
verb says, " Take time by the fore-lock." Well ; 
now you understand what emblems are. 

C. Yes, I think I do. I suppose the painted 
sugar-loaves over the grocer*s shop, and the mor- 
tar over the apothecary's, are emblems too. 

P. Not so properly. They are the pictures 
of things which are themselves the objects of 
sight, as the real sugar-loaf in the shop of the gro- 
cer, and the real mortar in that of the apothecary. 
However, an implement belonging to a particular 
rank or profession, is commonly used as an em- 
blem to point out die man exercising that rank or 
profession. Thus a crown is considered as an 
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emblem of a kmg ; a sword or spear, of a soldier ; 
an anchor, of a sailor ; and the like. 

C. I remember Captain Heartwell, when he 
came to see us, had the figure of an anchor on all 
his buttons. 

P. He had. That was the emblem or badge 
of his belonging to the navy. 

C But you told me that an emblem was a visi- 
ble sign of an invisible thing : yet a sea-captain is 
not an invisible thing. 

P. He is not invisible as a man, but his pro- 
fession is invisible. 

C I do not well understand that. 

P. Profession is a quality^ belongmg equally 
to a nmnber of individuals, however difierent they 
may be m external form and appearance. It 
may be added or taken away, without any visible 
change. Thus, if Captain Heartwell were to 
give up his commission, he would appear to you 
the same man as before. It is plain, therefore, 
that what in that case he had lost, namely, his 
profession, was a thing invisible. It is one of 
those ideas of the understanding, which I before 
mentioned to you, as different from a sensible idea. 

C 1 comprehend it, now. 

P. I have here a few emblematic pictures. 
Suppose you try whether you can find out then* 
meaning. 

C O yes ! I should like that very well. 

P. Here is a man standing on the summit of a 
trteep cliff, and going to ascend a ladder which he 
has planted against a cloud. 
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C. Let me see ! that must be Ambition, I 
thmk. 

P. How do you explain it ? 

C He has got very high afaready, but he wants 
to be still higher ; so he ventures up the ladder, 
though it is only supported by a cloud, and hangs 
over a precipice. 

P. Very. correct. Here is now another man, 
blind-folded, who is crossing a raging torrent upon 
stepping stones. 

C. Then he will certainly &11 in. I suppose 
he is one that runs into danger without consider- 
ing where he is going. 

P. Yes ; and you may call him Fool-hardiness. 
Do you see this hand coming out of a black cloud, 
and putting an extinguisher upon a lamp ? 

C. I do. If that lamp, be the lamp of life, 
the hand that extinguishes it, must be Death. 

P. Very just. Here is an old half-ruined 
building, supported by props ; and the figure of 
Time is sawing through one of the props. 

C That must be Old ^e, surely. 

P. It is. The next is a man leaning upon a 
breaking crutch. 

C. I do n't well know what to make of that. 

P. It is intended for Instability ; however, it 
might also stand for False Confidence. Here is 
a man looking very intendy upon a sun-dial, with 
a candle in his hand. 

C. I am at a loss for that, too. 

P. Consider ; a sun-dial is only made to tell the 
hour by the shadow cast by the sun. 
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r C. Then this man must know nothing about 
it. 

P. True : and his name is therefore Ignorance* 
Here is a walking-stick, the lower part of which 
is set in the water, and it appears crooked. What 
does that denote ? 

C. Is the stick really crooked ? 

P. No ; but it is the property of water to give 
that appearance. 

C. Then it must signify Deception. 

P. It does. I dare say you will at once know 
this fellow, who is running as fast as his legs will 
carry him, and looking back at his shadow. 

C. He must be Fear or Terror^ I fancy. 

P. Yes ; you may caU him which you please. 
But who is this sower, that scatters seed in the 
ground ? 

C, Let me consider. I think there is a para- 
ble in the Bible, about seed sown, and it there 
signifies somethmg like Instruction. 

P. True ; but it may also represent Hope ; for 
no one would sow, without hoping to reap the 
fruit. What do you think of this candle, held 
before a mh-ror, in which its figure is exactly 
reflected ? 

C. I do not know what it means. 

P. It represents Truth ; the essence of which, 
consists in the fidelity with which objects are re- 
ceived and reflected back by our minds. The 
object, is here a luminous one, to show the clear- 
ness and brightness of Truth. Here is next an 
upright column, the perfect straightnesft of which, 
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is shown by a plurab linC) hanging from its sum- 
mit, and exactly parallel to the side of the col- 
umn. 

C I suppose that must represent Uprightness. 

P. Yes, or, in other words, Rectitude. The 
strength and stability of the pillar, also denotes 
the security produced by this virtue. You see 
here a woman disentanglmg and reeling off a very 
perplexed skein of thread. 

U. She must have a great deal of patience. 

P. True. She is Patience herself. The brood- 
ing hen, sittmg beside her, is another emblem 
of the same quality, that aids the interpretation. 
Who do you think this pleasing female is, that 
looks with such kindness upon the droopmg plant 
she is watering ? 

C That must be Charity^ I believe. 

P. It is ; or you may call her Benignity, which 
is nearly the same thmg. Here is a lady, sitting 
demurely, with one finger on her lip, while she 
holds a bridle in her other hand. 

C. The finger on the lip, I suppose denotes 
Silence. The bridle must mean Confinement. I 
could almost fancy her to be a schoolmistress. 

P. Ha ! ha ! 1 hope, indeed, many schoolmis- 
tresses are endued with her spirit, for she is Pru- 
dence, or Discretion. Well — we have now gone 
through with our pictures, and, upon the whole, 
you have interpreted them, very prettily. 

C. But I have one question to ask you, papa ! 
In these pictures, and others that I have seen of 
the same sort, almost all the good qualities are 
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represented in the form of women. What is the 
reason of that ? 

P. It is certainly a compliment, my dear, either 
to your sex's person or mind. The inventor 
either chose the figure of a female to clothe his 
agreeable quality in, because he thought that the 
most agreeable form, and therefore best suited to 
it ; or he meant to imply, that the female character 
is really the most virtuous and amiable. I rather 
believe that the first was his intention, but I shall 
not object to your taking it in the light of the 
second. 

C. But is it true ? is it true ? 

P. Why, I can give you very good authority, 
for the preference of the female sex in a moral 
view. One Ledyard,* a great traveller, who 
had walked through almost all the countries of 
Europe, and at last di6d in an expedition to ex- 
plore the internal parts of Africa, gave a most 
decisive and pleasing testimony in favor of the 
superior character of women, whether savage or 
civilized. I was so much pleased with it, that 
I put great part of it into verse ; and if it will 
not make you vain, I will give you a copy of my 
lines. 

C. O, pray do ! 

P. Here they are. Read them. 



* [A biographical sketch of this indiyidnal, will be fonnd in 
one of the Yolnmes of the larger series of * Thb School 
Library.'] 
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lbdtard's praisk of women. 

Thronsh many a land and clime a ranger. 
With toilaome stepa I *ve held my way, 

A lonely, unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger's ills a prey. 

While steering thus my coarse precarious. 

My fortune still has been to find 
Men's hearts and dispositions, varioim, 

But gentle woman, ever kind. 

Alive to every tender feeling. 
To deeds of mercy always prone ; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
With soft compassion's sweetest tone. 

No prend delay, no dark suspicion. 
Stints the free bounty of their heart ; 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 

Formed in benevolence of nature. 

Obliging, modest, gay, and mild. 
Woman 's the same endearing creature 

In courtly town and savage wild. 

When parched with thirst, with hunger waited^ 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave ; 

How sweet, the coarsest food has tasted ; 
What cordial, in the simple wave ! 

Her courteous looks, her words caressing. 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman 's the stranger's general blessing, 
From sultry India, to the pole. 
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WALKING THE STREETS. 

▲ PARABLE. 

Have you ever walked through the crowded 
streets of a great city ? 

What shoals of people pouring in from oppo- 
site quarters, like torrents meeting in a narrow 
valley ! You would imagine it impossible for them 
to get through ; yet aU pass on their way, without 
stop or molestation. 

Were each man to proceed exactly in the line 
m which he set out, he could not move many pa- 
ces, without encountering another full in his track. 
They would strike against each other, fall back, 
push forward again, block up the way for them- 
selves and those after them, and throw the whole 
street into confusion. 

All this is avoided, by every man's yielding a 
littk. 

Instead of advancing square, stiff, with arms 
stuck out, every one who knows how to walk the 
streets, glides along, his arms close, his body ob- 
lique and flexible, his track gently winding, leav- 
mg now a few inches on this side, now on that, 
so as to pass and be passed, without touching, in 
the smallest possible space. 

He pushes no one into the gutter, nor goes in- 
to it himself. By mutual accommodation^ the path, 
though narrow, holds them all. 

18 IV. 
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He goes neither much faster nor much slower 
than those who go in the same direction. In the 
first case, he would elbow, in the second, he 
would be elbowed. 

If any accidental stop arises, from a carriage 
crossing, a cask being rolled, a pickpocket detect- 
ed, or the like, he does not increase the bustle 
by rushing into the midst of it, but checks his 
pace, and patiently waits for the removal of the 
obstruction. 

Like this is the march of life. 

In our progress through the world, a thousand 
things stand continually in our way. Some peo- 
ple meet us, full in the face, with opposite opin- 
ions and inclinations. Some stand before us, in 
our pursuit of pleasure or interest, and others fol- 
low close upon our heels. Now, we ought in the 
first place to consider, that the road is as free for 
one as for another ; and therefore we have no 
right to expect that persons should go out of their 
way to let us pass, any more than we out of ours. 
Then, if we do not mutually yield and accommo- 
date a little, it is clear that we must all stand still, 
or be thrown into a perpetual confusion, of squeez- 
ing and jostling. If we are all in a hurry to get 
on, as fast as possible, to some point of pleasure 
or interest, in our view, and do not occasionally 
hold back, when the crowd gathers and angry 
contentions arise, we shaU only augment the tu- 
mult, without advancing our own progress. On 
the whole, it is our business to move onwards, 
steadily, but quietly, obstructing otliers as little 
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as possible, yielding a little to this man's preju- 
dices, and that man's desires, and doing every 
thing in our power to make the journey of life easy 
to all our fellow-travellers, as well as to our- 
selves. 



ON PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Mrs. F., one day, having occasion to be bled, 
sent for the surgeon. As soon as he entered the 
room, her young daughter, Eliza, started up, and 
was hastily going away, when her mother called 
her back. 

Mrs. F. Eliza, do not go, I want you to stay 
by me. 

E. Dear mamma ! I can never bear to see you 
bled. 

Mrs. F. Why not } what harm will it do you ? 

E. O dear ! I cannot look at blood. Besides, 
I cannot bear to see you hurt, mamma ! 

Mrs. jP. O ! if I can bear to feel it, surely you 
may to see it. But come ; you must stay, and 
w^e will talk about it afterwards. 

Eliza, then, pale and trembling, stood by her 
mother, and saw the whole operation. She could 
not help, however, turning her head away, when 
the incision was made ; and the first flow of blood 
made her start and shudder. When all was over, 
and the surgeon gone, Mrs. F. began. 

Well, Eliza ! what do you think of this mighty 
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matter, now ? Would it not have been very fool- 
ish to have run away from it ? 

E. Oh mamma ! how frightened I was, when 
he took out his lancet ! Did it not hurt you a 
great deal ? 

Mrs. F. No, very little. And if it had, it was 
to do me good, you know. 

JS. But why should I stay to see it f I could 
do you no good. 

Mrs. F. Perhaps not ; but it will do you good, 
to be accustomed to such sights. 

E. Why, mamma ? 

Mrs. F. Because instances are every day hap-^ 
pening, in which it is our duty to assist fellow- 
creatures, in circumstances of pain and distress ; 
and if we were to indulge a reluctance to come 
near to them, on those occasions, we should nev- 
er acquire either the knowledge or the presence 
of mind necessary for the purpose. 

JS. But if I had been told how to help people 
in such cases, could not I do it without bemgused 
to see them ? 

Mrs. F. No. We have all naturally a horror 
at every thing which is the cause of pam and dan- 
ger to ourselves or others ; and nothing but habit, 
can give most of us the presence of mind neces- 
sary to enable us, m such occurrences, to employ 
our knowledge to the best advantage. 

E. What is presence of mind, mamma } 

Mrs. F. It is that steady possession of our- 
selves, in cases of alarm, that prevents us from 
being flurried and frightened. You have heard the 
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expression, having all our wits about us. This 
is the effect of presence of mind, and a most ines- 
timable quality it is ; for, without it, we are full as 
likely to run into danger, as to avoid it. Do you 
not remember hearing of your cousin Mary's cap 
taking fire, m the candle ? 

JB. O yes, very well. 

Mrs, F, Well, the m^id, as soon as she saw 
it, set up a great scream, and ran out of the room ; 
and Mary might have been burnt to death for any 
assistance she could give her. 
- £. How foolish that was ! 

Mrs. F. Yes ; the girl had not the least pres- 
ence of mind, and the consequence was, depriv- 
ing her of all recollection, and making her entire- 
ly useless. But as soon as your aunt came up, 
she took the right method for preventing the mis- 
chief. The cap was too much on fire to be pull- 
ed ofiT ; so she hastily drew a quilt from the bed 
and flung it round Mary's head, and thus stifled 
the flame. 

E. Mary was a good deal scorched, though. 

Mrs. F. Yes ; but it was very well that it was 
no worse. If the maid, however, had acted with 
any sense, at first, no harm, at all, would have 
been done with the exception of burning the cap. 
I remember a much more fatal example of the 
want of presence of mind. The mistress of a 
family was awakened, by flames bursting through 
the wainscot, into her chamber. She flew to the 
staircase ; and, in her confusion, instead of going 
up stairs, to call her children, who slept together 
13* 
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in the nursery over bead, and who might all have 
escaped, by the top of the house, she ran down, 
and with much difficulty made way through the 
fire into the street. When she got there, the 
thought of her poor children rushed into her mind, 
but it was too late. The stairs had caught fire, 
so that nobody could get near them, and they 
were burned in their beds. 

E. What a sad thing ! 

Mrs. F. Sad, indeed ! Now I will tell you 
of a different conduct. A lady was awakened by 
the crackling of fire, and saw it shining under her 
chamber floor. Her husband would immediately 
have opened the door, but she prevented him, 
since the smoke and flame would then have burst 
in upon them. The children, with a maid, slept 
in a room opening out of theirs. She went and 
awakened them ; and tymg together the sheets 
and blankets, she sent down the maid from the 
window, first, and then let down the children, one 
by one, to her. Last of aD, she descended herself. 
A few minutes after, the floor fell in, and all the 
house was in flames. 

E, What a happy escape ! 

Mrs. P. Yes ; and with what cool recollec- 
tion of mind it was managed ! For mothers to 
love their children, and be willmg to run any haz- 
ards for them, is common ; but, in weak minds, 
that very love is apt to prevent exertions in the 
time of danger. I knew a lady, who had a fine 
little boy sitting in her lap. He put a whole plum 
into his mouth, which slipped into his throat, and 
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choked him. The poor fellow turned black, and 
struggled violently ; and the mother was so fright- 
ened, that, instead of puttmg her finger into his 
throat, and pulling out the plum, which might ea- 
sily have been done, she laid him on the floor, 
and ran to call for assistance. But the maids, 
who came up, were as much flurried as she ; and 
the child died, before any thing effectual was done 
to relieve him. 

£. How unhappy she must have been about it ! 

Mrs. F. Yes. It threw her into an illness, 
which nearly cost her her life. 

Another lady, seebg her little boy climb up a 
high ladder, set up a violent scream, that fright- 
ened the child, so that he fell down, and was much 
hurt ; whereas, if she had possessed command 
enough over herself, to speak to him gently, he 
might have descended safely. 

£. Dear mamma ! what is that running down 
your arm f Oh, it is blood ! 

Mrs. F. Yes, my arm bleeds again. I have 
stirred it too socm« 

JB. Dear ! what shall I do .? 

Mrs. F. Do n't frighten yourself. I shall stop 
the blood by pressing on the orifice with my fin- 
ger. In the mean time, do you ring the bell. 
[EUiza rings — a servant comes. 

Mrs. F. Betty, my arm bleeds. Can you tie 
it up, again ? 

Batty. I believe I can, madam. 

[She takes off the bandage and pats on another. 
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JS. I hope it is stopt, now. 

Mrs* F, It is. Betty has done it very weB. 
You see she went about it with composure. This 
accident puts me in mind of another story, which 
is very well worth hearing. A man once reaping 
in the field, cut his arm dreadfully with his sickle, 
and divided an artery. 

E, What is that, mamma ? 

Mrs, F. It is one of the canals or pipes, through 
which the blood, from the heart, runs like water, 
in a pipe, brought firom a reservoir. When one 
of these is cut, it bleeds very violently, and the 
only way to stop it, is to make a pressure, be- 
tween the wounded place and the heart, in order 
to intercept the course of the blood towards it. 
Well, — ^this poor man bled profusely ; and the 
people about him, both men and women, were so 
stupified with fright, that some ran one way, some 
another, and some stood stock still. In short, he 
would soon have bled to death, had not a brisk 
stout-hearted young woman, who came up, slipt off 
her garter, and bound it tight above the wound, by 
which means, the bleeding was stopt, tiU proper 
help could be procured. 

E, What a clever person ! But how did she 
know what to do i 

Mrs. F. She had, perhaps heard it, as you 
have done, now ; and so probably had some of 
the others, but they had not presence of mind 
enough, to put it in practice. It is a much great- 
er trial of courage, however, when the danger 
presses upon ourselves as well as others. Sup- 
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pose a furious bull was to come upon you, in the 
midst of a field. You could not possibly escape 
him, by running, and attemjptmg it would destroy 
your only chance of safety. 

JS. What would that be ? 

Mrs. F. I have a story for that, too. The 
mother of that Mr. Day, who wrote Sandford 
and MertoThy was distinguished, as he also was, 
for courage and presence of mind. When a 
young woman, she was one day walking in the 
fields with a companion, when they perceived a 
bull coming towards them, roaring, and tossing 
about his horns, in the most tremendous manner. 

E. Oh ! how I should have screamed ! 

Mrs. F. I dare say you would ; and so did 
her companion. But she bid her walk away, be- 
hind her, as gently as she could, whilst she her- 
self stopt short, and faced the bull, eyeing him 
with a determined countenance. The bull, when 
he had come near, stopt also, pawing the ground 
and roaring. Few animals will attack a man who 
steadily waits for them. In a little while, she 
drew back some steps, still facing the bull. The 
bull followed. She stopt, and then he stopt. In 
this manner, she made good her retreat, to the 
stile, over which her companion had before got. 
She then turned, and sprung over it, and thus es- 
caped from danger. 

jE. That was bravely done, indeed ! But I 
think very few women could have done as much. 

Mrs. F. Such a degree of cool resolution, to 
b^ sure, is not common. But I have read of a 
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kdy in the East Indies, who showed at least as 
much. She was sitting out of doors, with a party 
of pleasure, when they suddenly saw a huge tiger 
that had crept through a hedge near them, and was 
just ready to make his fatal spring. They were 
struck with the utmost consternation; but she, 
with an umbrella in her hand, turned to the tiger, 
and suddenly spread it full in his face. This un- 
usual assault so terrified the beast, that, taking a 
prodigious leap, he sprung over the fence, and 
plunged out of sight, into the neighboring thicket. 

JS. Well ! that was the boldest thing I ever 
heard of. But is it possible, miamma, to make 
one's self courageous ? 

Mrs. F. Courage, my dear, is of two kinds ; 
one the gift of Nature ; the other of reason and 
habit. Men have naturally more courage than 
women ; that is, they are less affected by danger ; 
it makes a less impression upon them, and does 
not flutter their spirits, so much. This is owing 
to the difference of their bodily constitution ; and 
from the same cause, some men and some women 
are more courageous than others. But the other 
kind of courage, may in some measure be acquired 
by every one. Reason teaches us to face small- 
er dangers, m order to avoid greater, and even to 
undergo the greatest, when our duty requires it. 
Habit makes us less affected by particular dan- 
gers, which have often come in our way. A sai- 
lor does not feel the danger of a storm, so much 
as a landsman ; but if he was mounted upon a 
spirited horse, in a fox chase, he would probably 
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be the most timorous man in the company. The 
com'age of women is chiefly tried in domestic 
dangers. They are attendants on the sick and 
dying ; and they must qualify themselves to go 
through many scenes of terror in these situations, 
which would alarm the stoutest-hearted man, who 
ivas not accustomed to them. 

E. I have heard that women generally bear 
pain and illness, better than men. 

Mrs, F. They do so, because they are more 
used to them, both in themselves and others. 

E. I think I should not be afraid again to see 
any body bled. 

Mrs. jP. I hope not. It was for that purpose, 
I made you stand by me. And I would have you 
always force yourself to look on, and give assist- 
ance, in cases of this kind, however painful it may 
at first be to you, that you may, as soon as possi- 
ble, gain that presence of mind which arises from 
habit. 

E. But would that make me like to be bled 
myself ? 

Mrs, P, Not to like it, but to lose all foolish 
fears about it, and submit calmly to it, when good 
for you. But I hope you have sense enough to 
do diat, already. 
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EARTH AND HER CHILDREN. 

In a certain district of the globe, things one year 
went on so ill, that almost the whole race of lining 
beings, animaJs and vegetables, carried their la-' 
mentations and complaints to their common moth- 
er, the Earth. 

First came Man, '* Oh Earth, (said he,) how 
can you behold, unmoved, the intolerable calami- 
ties of your favorite offspring ! Heaven shuts up 
all the sources of its benignity to us, and showers 
plagues and pestilence on our heads ; storms tear 
to pieces all the works of human labor ; fire and 
water seem let loose to devour us ; and in the 
midst of all these evils, some demon possesses us 
with a rage of worrying and destroying one an- 
other ; so that the whole species seem doomed, 
to perish. O, intercede m our behalf, or else 
receive us again into your maternal bosom, and 
hide us from the sight of these accumulated dis- 
tresses !" 

The other animals, then spoke, by their depu- 
ties, the horse, the ox, and the sheep. " O pity, 
mother Earth, those of your children, that repose 
on your breast, and derive their subsistence from 
your fruitful bosom ! We are parching with 
drought, we are scorched by lightning, we are 
beaten by pitiless tempests, salubrious vegetables 
refuse to nourish us, we languish under disease, 
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and the race of men treat us with unusual rigor. 
Never, without speedy succor, can we survive to 
another year." 

The vegetables next, those that form the ver« 
dant carpet of the earthy that cover the waving 
fields of harvest, and that spread their lofty 
branches in the air, sent forth their complaint. 

^^ O, our general mother, to whose breast W€ 
cleave, and whose vital juices we dram, have com- 
passion upon us } See how we wither and droop 
under the baleful gales that sweep over us ; how 
we thirst in vain tor^he gende dew of heaven ; 
how immense tribes of noxious insects pierce and 
devour us ; how the famishing flocks and herds 
tear us up by the roots ; and how men, through 
mutual spite, lay waste and destroy us, while yet 
immature. Already, whole nations of us are des- 
olated, and unless you save us, another year will 
witness our total destruction." 

^'My children, (said Earth,) I have now ex- 
isted some thousand years ; and scarcely one 
of them has passed in which similar complaints 
have not risen, from one quarter or another. 
Nevertheless, every thing has remained in nearly 
the same state, and no species of created beings 
has been finally lost. The injuries of one year, 
are repaired by the succeeding. The growing 
vegetables may be blasted, but the seeds of others 
lie secure in my bosom, ready to receive the vitaF 
influence of more favorable seasons. Animals 
may be thinned, by want or disease, but a renmant 
is always left, m whom survive the principle of 
19 • IV. 
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future increase. As to man, who suffers not only 
from natural causes, but from the effects of his 
own follies and vices, his miseries rouse within 
him the latent powers of remedy, and bring him 
to his reason again ; while experience continually 
goes along witli him to improve his means of hap- 
piness, if he will but listen to its dictates. Have 
patience, then, my children ! You were bom to 
suffer, as well as to enjoy ; and you must submit 
to your lot. But console yourselves with the 
thought, that you have a kind Master above, who 
created you for benevolent purposes, and will not 
withhold his protection when you stand most in 
need of it. 



GREAT MEN. 



I WILL show you Si great man, said Mr. C, one 
day, to his son, at the time the duke of Bridge- 
water's canal was making. He accordingly took 
him to a place, where a number of workmen were 
employed in raising a prodigious mound, on the 
top of which the canal was to be carried across a 
deep valley. In the midst of them, was a very 
plain dressed man, awkward in his gestures, un- 
couth in his appearance, and rather heavy in his 
countenance ; — in short, a mere countryman, like 
the rest. He had a plan in his hand, and was 
giving directions to the people round him, and 
surveying the whole labor with profound atten- 
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tion. This, Arthur, said Mr. C. is the great Mr. 
Brindley. 

What, cried Arthur, in surprise, is that a great 
man 9 

Mr, C. Yes, a very great man. Why are you 
surprised ? 

•St. I do n't know, but I should have expected 
a great man to have looked very differently. 

Mr. C. It matters little how a man looks, if he 
can perform great things. That person, without 
any advantages of education, has become, by the 
force of his own genius, the first engineer of the 
age. He is doing things, that were never done 
or even thought of, in this country, before. He 
pierces hills, builds bridges over valleys, makes 
aqueducts across navigable rivers, and, in short, 
is likely to change the whole face of the country, 
and to introduce improvements, the value of which 
cannot be calculated. When at a loss how to 
bring about any of his designs, he does not go to 
other people, for assistance, but he consults the 
wonderful faculties of his own mind, and finds a 
way to overcome his difficulties. He looks like 
a rustic, it is true, but he has a soul of the first 
order, such as is not granted to one out of mil- 
lions of the human race. 

A. But are all men of extraordinary abilities 
properly great men ? 

Mr. C. The word has been variously used ; 
but I would call every one, a great man, who does 
great things by means of his own powers. Great 
abilities are often employed about trifles, or indo- 
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kntlj wasted without any coosideraUe exertion 
at all. To make a great man, the object pursued 
should be large and important, and vigor and 
perseverance should be employed in the pursuit. 

4A, All the great men I remember to have 
read about, were kings, or governors, or generals, 
or prime ministers, or in some high station or 
other. 

JIfr. C. It is natural they should stand fore- 
most, on the list of great men, because the sphere, 
ID which they act, is an extensive one, and what 
they do has a powerful mfiuence over numbers 
of mankmd. x et those that invent useful arts, 
or discover important truths, which may promote 
the comfort and happmess of unborn generations, 
in the most distant parts of the world, act a sdU 
more imp<»tant part ; and their claim to merit is 
goserally more undoubted, than that of the former, 
because what they do, is more certainly their own. 

In order to estimate the real share a man in a 
high station has had in the great events which 
have been attributed to him, strip him, in your 
imagination, of the external advantages of rank 
and power, and see what a figure he would have 
made without them ; or fency a common man put 
* in his place, and judge whether affairs would have 

Eme on in the same track. Augustus Caesar, and 
ouis XIV., of France, have both been called 
great princes ; but deprive them of their crown, 
and they will both dwmdle into obscure and trivial 
characters. But no change of circumstances, 
could reduce Alfired the Great to the level of a 
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commoa man. The two former could smk into 
their graves, and yield their power to a successor, 
and scarcely be missed ; but Alfred's death chang- 
ed the fate of his kingdom. Thus, with Epami- 
nondas, fell all the glory and greatness of the 
Theban state. He first raised it to consequence, 
and it could not survive him. 

•5. Was not Czar Peter a great man ? 

Mr. C I am not sure that he deserves that 
title. Being a despotic prince, at the head of a 
vast empire, he could put in execution whatever 
plans he was led to adopt, and these plans in gen- 
eral were grand and beneficial to his country. 
But the means he used, were such as the master 
of the lives and fortunes of millions could easily 
employ ; and there was more of brutal force, than 
of skill and judgement, in the manner in which he 
pursued his designs. Still, he was an extraor- 
dinary man ; and the resolution of leaving his 
throne, in order to acquire, in foreign countries, 
the knowledge necessary to rescue his own from 
barbarism, was a feature of greatness. A truly 
great prince, however, would have employed him- 
self better, than in learning to build ships at Saar- 
dam. 

A. What was Alexander the Great ? 

Mr, C. A great conqueror, but not a great 
man. It was easy for him, with the well-disci- 

JJined army of Greeks which he received from his 
iather Philip, to overrun the unwarlike kingdoms 
of Asia, and defeat the Great King, as the king 
of Persia was called ; but though he showed some 
19* 
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marks of an elevated mind, he seems to hare pos- 
sessed few qualities which could have raised him 
to distinction had he been bom in an humble sta- 
tion. Compare his fugitive grandeur, supported by- 
able mmisters and generals, to the power, which 
his tutOT, the great Aristotle, merely through the 
force of his own genius^ exercised over men^ 
minds throughout the most civilized part of the 
world, for two thousand years after his death. 
Compare, also, the part which has been acted in 
the world, by the Spanish monarchs, the masters 
of immense possessions in Europe and America, 
to that performed by Christopher Columbus,* the 
Genoese navigator, who could have it inscribed 
on his tombstone, that he gave a new world to the 
kingdoms of Castile and Arragon. These com- 
parisons will teach you to distinguisli, between 
greatness of character and greatness of station, 
which are too often confounded. He who governs 
a great country, may in one sense be called a great 
king ; but this is no more than an appellation be- 
longing to rank, like that of the Great Mogul or 
the Grand Signior, and infers no more perscmal 
grandeur, than the title of Mr. Such-a-one, the 
Great Grocer or Brewer. 

•S. Must not great men, be good men, too ? 

Mr. C. If that man is great, who does great 
things, it will not follow that goodness must neces- 
sarily be one of his qualities, since that chiefly 

* [For ah interesting Life of this distinguished man, hj 
Washbgton Irving, see 'Thb Schooi. Library,' VoLL, 
large neries.] 
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refers to ^ end and mtentiontif notions* Julius 
Cesar, and Cromwell, for example, were men 
capable of the greatest exploits ; but, directing 
them not to the public good, but to the purposes 
of their own ambition, in pursuit of which they 
violated all the duties of morality., they bare ob- 
tained the title of great tad men. A person, 
however, cannot be great, at all, without possess- 
ing many virtues. He must be firm, steady, and 
diligent, superior to difficuhies and dangers, and 
equally superior to the allurements of ease and 
pleasure. For want of these moral qualities, many 
persons, of exalted minds said great talents, have 
failed to deseive the title of great men. It is in 
vain' that the French poets and historians have 
decorated Henry IV., with the name of Great ; 
his easily^yielding disposition, and uncontrollable 
love of pleasure, have caused him to forfeit his 
claim to it, in the estimati<m of impartial judges. 
As power is essential to greatness, a man cannot 
be great, without great power in himself , which 
is the greatest kind of power. 

j1. After all, is it not better to be a good man, 
than a great one ? 

Mr. C. Thei*e is more merit in bemg a good 
man, because it is what we make ourselves, where- 
as the talents, that produce gi*eatness, are the gift 
of Nature ; though they may be improved by our 
own efforts, they cannot be acquired. But if 
goodness, is the proper object of our love and 
esteem, greatness deserves our high admiration 
and respect. This Mr. Brmdley before us is by 
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all accounts a worthy maD, but it is not for that 
reason I have brought you to see him. I wish 
you to look upon him, as one of those sublime 
and uncommon objects of Nature, which fill the 
mind with a certain awe and astonishment. Next 
to being great, one's-self, it is desirable to have a 
true relish for greatness.* 
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Charles. You gave me the definition of a 
horse some time ago ; — Pray, sir, how is a man 
defined ? 

Father. That is worth inquiring. Let us con- 
sider, then. He must either stand by himself, or 
be ranked among the quadrupeds ; for there are 
no other two-legged animals, but birds, which he 
certainly does not resemble. 

C. But how can he be made a quadruped ? 

F. By setting him to crawl on the ground ; in 
which case, he will as much resemble a baboon, 
as a baboon, set on his hind legs, does a man. 
In reality, there is little difference between the 
arms of a man and the fore-legs of a quadruped ; 
and in all other circumstances, of internal and ex- 
ternal structure, they are evidently formed upon 
the same model. 

* [A biographical sketch of Mr. Brindley, may be found 
in Vol. I., of 'Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties,' 
which makes a part of the large series of the < Schooi. Li- 
brary.'] 
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C. I suppose, then, we must call him a digitat- 
ed quadruped, that generally goes upon his hind* 
legs. 

F. A naturalist could hot reckon him other- 
wise ; and accordingly Linnsus has placed him 
in the same division with apes, roacocos, and bats. 

C. Apes, macocos, and bats ! 

F. Yes, — they all have four cutting teeth in 
the upper jaw, and teats on the breast. How do 
fou Uke your relations ? 

C. Not at all. 

F. Then we will get rid of them, by applying to 
the other part of human nature — the mind. Man 
is an animal possessed of recuon^ and the only 
one. This, therefare, is enough to define him. 

C. I hare often iieard, that man is a rational 
creature, and I have a notion what that means ; 
but I should like to have an exact definition of 
reason. 

F. Reason is the faculty by which we compare 
ideas and draw conclusions. A man walking in 
the woods of an unknown country finds a bow. 
He compsres it in bis mind with other bows, and 
forms the conclusion that it must have been made 
by man, and that therefore the country is proba- 
bly inhabited. He discovers a hut ; sees in it 
half-burnt wood, and finds that the ashes are not 
quite cold. He concludes, therefore, with cer- 
tainty, not only that there are inhabitants, but that 
they cannot be far distant. No other animal could 
do this. 

C. But would not a dog, who had been used 
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to live with men, run into such a hut and expect 
to find people in it ? 

F. He probably would ; and this, I acknowl- 
edge, is very like reason ; for he may be supposed 
to compare, in his mind, the hut he has lived in, 
with ttuit he sees, and to conclude, that as there 
were men in the first, there are in the last. But 
how litde way does this carry him ! He finds no 
men there, and he is unable, by any marks, to 
form a judgement how long diey have been ab- 
sent, or what sort of people they were ; still less 
does be form any plan of conduct, in consequence 
of his discovery. 

C. Then is not the difference, only, that man 
has much reason, and brutes litde ? 

F. If we adhere to the mere words of the de- 
finition of reason, I beBeve this must be admitted ; 
but in the exercise of it, the superiority of the 
human faculties is so great, that man is, in many 
points, absolutely distinguished firom brutes. In 
the first place, he has the use of speech, which no 
other animal has attained. 

C Cannot many animals make themselves un- 
derstood by one another, by their cries ? 

jP. They can make kiiown a few of their com- 
mon wants and desires, but they cannot discourse^ 
or communicate ideas stored up in the memory. 
It is this faculty, which makes man an improvable 
being, the wisdom and experience acquired by 
one individual, being thus transmitted to others, 
and so on in an endless series of progression. 
There is no reason to suppose, that the dogs of 
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the present day, are more knowing than those 
which lived a thousand years ago ; but the men 
of this age, are much better acquainted with num- 
berless arts and sciences, than their remote ances- 
tors ; since, by the use of speech, and of writing, 
(which is speech addressed to the eye,) every age 
adds its own discoveries to all former ones. This 
know;ledge of the past, likewise gives man a great 
insight into the future. Shakspeare excellently 
defines man, by saying that he is a creature, made 
with large discourse, looking before and after. 

C. Animals must surely know something of 
the future, when they lay up a store of provisions 
for the winter. 

jP. No, it is pretty certain that this is not the 
case, for they will do it as much the first year of 
their lives, as any other. Young bees, turned out 
of a hive, as soon as they have swarmed and got 
a habitation, begin laying up honey, though they 
cannot possibly foresee the use they shall have for 
it. There are a vast number of actions, of this 
kind, in animals, which are directed to a useful 
end, but an> end which the animal knows nothing 
of. And this is what we call instinct^ and prop- 
erly distinguish from reason. Man has less of it 
than almost any other animal, because he wants it 
less. Another point of essential difiference, is, 
that man is the only animal that makes use nf 
instruments in any of his actions. 

He is a tool-making and machine-making ^ li- 
maL By means of this faculty, done, he is e Bry 
where lord of the creation, and has equal! tn- 
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umpbed over the subtlety of the cunning, die 
swiftness of the fleet, and the force of the strong. 
He is the only animal, that has found out the use 
of firt^ a most important acquisition ! 

C. I have read of some la^e q)es, that will 
come and sit round a fire in the woods, when men 
have left it, but have not the sense to keep it 
alive, by throwing on sticks. 

F. Still less dben could they light a fire. In 
consequence of this discovery, man cooks his 
food, which no other animal does. He, alcme, 
guards against the cold, by clothing, as well as by 
fire. He alone, cultivates the earth, and keeps 
living animals for future uses. 

C. But have not there been wild men, bred in 
the woods, that could do none of these things ? 

F. Some instances of this kind are recorded^ 
and they are not to be wondered at ; for man wa» 
meant to be a gregarious animal, or one living in 
society, in which, alone, his faculties have full 
scope, and especially his power of improving by 
the use of speech. These poor solitary creatures,, 
brought up with the brutes, were in a state en- 
tirely unnatural to them. A solitary bee, ant, or 
beaver, would have none of the skill and sagacity^ 
of those animals in their proper social condition. 
Society sharpens all the faculties, and gives idmis 
and views which never could have been enter- 
tamed by an individual. 

C But some men, that live in society, seem 
to he little above the brutes, at least when comi* 
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pared to other meo. What is a Hottentot, io 
comparison to one of us* 

F> The difference, indeed, is great ; but we 
agree in the most essential characters of fMrn, and 

Srhaps the advantage is not all on our side. The 
ottentot cultivates the earth, and rears cattle. 
He not only herds with his fellows, but he has 
instituted some sort of government for the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong. He has a 
notion of right and wrong, and is sensible of the 
necessity of controllii^ present appetites and pas- 
sions for the sake of a future good. He has 
therefore morals. He is possessed of weapons, 
tools, clothii^, and furniture, of his own making. 
In agility of body, and the knowledge of various 
circumstances relative to the nature of animals, 
he surpasses us. His inferiority, lies in those 
things, in which many of the lowest class among 
us, are almost equally inferior to the instructed. 

C But Hottentots have no notion of a God, 
or a future state. 

F. I am not certain how far that is true ; but, 
alas ! how many amoi^ us have no knowledge, 
at all, on those subjects, or only some vague no- 
tions, full of absurdity and superstition ! People, 
far advanced in civilization, have entertained the 
grossest errors on those subjects, which are only 
to be corrected by the serious application of rea- 
son, pr by a direct revelation from heaven. 

C. You said man was an improvable creature ; 
^*4>at have not many nations been a lon^ tuaae 19 
a savage state, without improvement ? 

20 IV. 
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F. Man is always capable of improvement; 
but he may exist a long time, even in society, 
without actually improving beyond a certain point. 
There is little improvement among nations who 
have not the art of writing ; for tradition is not 
<:apable of preserving very accurate or extensive 
knowledge ; and many arts and sciences, after 
flourishing greatly, have been entirely lost, in 
countries which have been overrun by barbarous 
and illiterate nations. Then there is a principle, 
which I might have mentioned as one of those 
that distinguished man from brutes, but it as much 
distinguishes some men from others. This is 
curiosity^ or the love of knowledge for its own 
sake. Most savages have little or nothing of this ; 
but without it, we should want one of tibe chief 
inducements to exert our faculties. It i§ curiosi- 
ty, that impels us to search into the properties of 
every part of Nature, to try all sorts of experi- 
ments, to visit distant regions, and even to exam- 
ine the appearances and motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Every fact, thus discovered, leads to 
other facts ; and there is no limit to be set to this 
progress. The time may come, when what we 
now know, may seem as much ignorance, to fu- 
ture ages, as the knowledge of early times, does 
to us. 

C What nations know the most, at present ? 

F. The Europeans have long been distmguisb- 
ed for superior ardor after knowledge, and they 
.possess, beyond all comparison, the greatest share 
of it, whereby they have been enabled to com- 
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mdnd the rest of the world. The countries in 
which the arts and sciences most flourish, at pres- 
ent, are the northern and middle parts of Europe, 
and also [our own country] North America, or 
the United States, which, you know, is inhabited 
by descendants of Europeans. In these countries, 
man may be said to be most man ; and they may 
apply to themselves, the poet's boast, 

Man ifl the nobler growth these realms sapplj, 
And souls are ripened in onr northern skj. 
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Mr. L. was one mommg riding by himself, 
when, dismounting to gather a plant in die hedge, 
his horse got loose and galloped away before him. 
He followed, calling the horse by his name, which 
stopped, but on his approach set off again. At 
length a little boy in the neighboring field, seeing 
die affair, ran across where the road made a turn, 
and getting before the horse, took him by the 
bridle, and held him till his owner came up. Mr. 
L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy 
cheerful countenance. Thank you, my good lad ! 
(said he,) you have caught my horse very clever- 
ly. What shall I give you for your trouble ? 
(putting his hand into his pocket.) 

I want nothing, sir, said the boy. 

Mr. L. Don't you? so much the better for 
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3rou. Few men can sajr as much. But prajy 
what were you doing in the field ? 

J3. I was rooting up weeds, and tendmg the 
sheep that are feeding on the turnips. 

Mr. L. And do you like this employment ? 

B. Yes, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But would you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work ; it is almost as good 
as play. 

Mr. L. Who set you to work i 

B. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. Where does he live ? 

J3. Just by, among the trees, there. 

Mr, L. What is bis name f 

B. Thomas Hurdle. 

Mr. L. And what is yours ? 

JS. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

B. I shall be eight, at Michaelmas.* 

Mr. L. How long have you been out, io this 
field.? 

B. Ever since six in the morning. 

Mr. L. And are you not hungry ? 

B. Yes ; I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had sixpence now, what would 
you do with it ? 

B. I do n't know. I never had so much in 
my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings ? 

* [The TeaBt of St. Michael, which 19 celebrated the 29th 
of September. — ^Am. £0.] 
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B. Playthings ! what are those ? 

«/lfr. L, Such as balls, ninepins, marbles, tops, 
and wooden horses. 

B. No, sir ; but our John makes footballs, to 
kick in the cold weather, and we set traps for 
birds ; and then I have a jumping pole, and a pair 
of stilts to walk through die dirt with ; and I had 
a hoop, but it is broken. 

Mr. L, And do you want nothing else ? 

B. No. I have hardly time for those ; for I 
always ride the horses to the field, and bring up 
the cows, and run to the town of errands, and 
that is as good as play, you know. 

Mr. L. Well, but you could buy apples or 
gmgerbread at the town, I suppose, if you had 
money. 

B. Oh, I can get apples at home ; and as for 
gingerbread, I do n't mmd it much, for my moth- 
er gives me a pie now and then, and that is as 
good. 

Mr. L, Would not you like a knife to cut 
sticks ? 

B. I have one ; here it is ; brother John gave 
it me. 

Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes ; do n't 
you want a better pair ? 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. Oh\ I don't care for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn, too. 

B. I have a better at home, but I had as lief 
have none at all, for it hurts my head. 
20* 
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Mr. L. What do 70U do, w1i«q it rains ? 

B. If it rains Tery hard, I get under the hedge, 
till it is over. 

JIfr. L. What do you do, when you are hun- 
gry, before it is time to go home i 

B, I sometimes eat a raw turnip^ 

«/l/r. L. But if tliere are none t 

B. Then I do as well as 1 can ; I work on, 
and never think of it. 

Mr. L. Are you not dry, sometimes, this hot 
weather ? 

B, Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr, L. Why, my little Mow, you are quite 
a philosopher ! 

B. Sir? 

Mr. L. I say you are a philosopher, but I am 
sure you do not know what that means. 

B. No, sir ; no harm, I hope* 

Mr. L. No, no ! {laughing.) Well, my boy, 
you seem to want nothbg at all, so I shall not 

S've you money to make you want any thing, 
ut were you ever at school ? 

B. No, sir ; but father says I shall go, after 
harvest. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes, the boys have each a spelling book, 
and a Testament. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will give them to you ; 
tell your father so, and that it is because I 
thought you a very good, contented little boy. 
60 now go to your sheep again. 

B. I will, sir. Thank you- 
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Mr. L, Good by, Peter. 
B. Good by, sir. 



FLYING AND SWIMMING. 

How I wish I could fljr ! (cried Robert, as he 
was gazing after his pigeons, that were exercising 
themselves in a morning's flight.) How fine it 
must be to soar to such a height, and to dash 
through the air with so swift a motion ! 

I doubt not, (said his father,) that the pigeons 
have great pleasure in it ; but we have our pleas- 
ures, too ; and it is idle to indulge longings for 
things quite out of our power. 

R. But do you thmk it impossible for men to 
learn to fly ? 

JP. I do ; for I see they are not furnished by 
Nature with organs requisite for the purpose. 

B. Might not artificial wings be contrived, 
such as Dedalus"*^ is said to have used ? 

F* Possibly they might ; but the diflkulty 
would be, to put them in motion. 

R, Why could not a man move them, if they 
were fastened to his shoulders, as well as a bird ? 

JP. Because he has arms to move, which the 

* [Dedalas was an Athenian artificer, who is said to have 
fornied the Cretan labyrinth, and to Kave invented the wedge, 
axe, level, and many other mechanical instrnments, and also 
the sails of ships. It is said, that he contrived wings of 
feathers and wax, which he fitted to his body> and was eii»* 
bled to fly some distance.— Am. £0.] 
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bird has not. The same organs, which in quad- 
rupeds are employed to move the fore-legs, and 
in man, the arms, are spent in birds on the mo- 
tion of the wings. Nay, the muscles, or bundles 
of flesh, that move the wings, are proportionally 
much larger and stronger than those bestowed 
upon our arms : so that it is impossible, formed 
as we are, that we should use wings, were they 
made and fastened on with ever so much art. 

R. But Cupids, and such thii^, are painted 
with wings ; and I think they look very natural. 

JP. To you they may appear so : but an anato- 
mist sees them at once to be monsters, which 
could not really exist. 

R, God might have created winged men, how- 
ever, if He had pleased. 

F. No doubt ; but they could not have had the 
same shape, that men have now. Thfey would 
have been different creatures, such as it was not 
in his plan to make. But you that long to fly, — 
consider if you have made usie of all the faculties 
ahready given you ! You want to subdue the air, 
— what can you do with water f Can you swim ? 

R. No, not yet. 

F. Your companion, Johnson, I think, can 
swim very well. 

R. Yes. 

F. Reflect, then, on the difference betwixt him 
and you. A boat oversets with you both in a 
deep stream. You sink at once to the bottom, 
and infallibly lose your life. He rises, like a 
cork, darts away, with the greatest ease, and 
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reaches the side in perfect safety. Both of you^ 
pursued by a bull, come to the side of a river. 
He jumps in and crosses it. You are drowned, 
if you attempt it, and tossed by the bull, if you 
do not. What an advantage he has over you ! 
Yet you are fumislied with exactly tlie same 
bodily powers, that he is. How is this ? 

i2. Because he has been taught, and I have 
not. 

F. True ; but it is an easy timig to learn, and 
nrquires no otter instruetron than boys can give 
one another when they bathe togeth^ ; so that 1 
wonder any body should neglect to acquire an art 
at once so agreeable and usefuL The Romans 
used to say, by way of proverb, of a blockhead, 
^^He can neither read nor swim." You may 
remember how Cssar was saved at Alexandria, 
by thromng himself into the sea, and swimming 
with one hand, while he held up his Commenta* 
ries with the other. 

R. 1 should like very well to ftwiro, and I have 
often tried, but I always pop under water, and 
that daunts me. 

F* And it is that fear which prevents you from 
succeeding. 

R. But is it as natural for man to swim, as for 
other creatures i I have heard that the young of 
most other animals swim the first time they are 
thrown into the water. 

F. They do ; they are without fear» In our 
climate, the water is generally cold, and is early 
made an object of terror. But in the hot coun- 
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tries, where bathing is one of the greatest of pleas- 
ures, young children swim so early and well, that 
I should suppose they take to it, almost naturally. 

R. I am resolved to learn, and I will ask John- 
son to take me with him to the river. 

F, Do ; but let him find you a safe place to 
begin at. I do n't want you, however, to proceed 
so cautiously as Sir Nicholas Gimcrack did. 

R. How was that ? 

F. He spread himself out on a lai^e table, and 
placing before him a basin of water, with a firog 
in it, be struck with his arms and legs as he ob- 
served the animal do. 

R. And did that teach him ? 

F. Yes ; to swim on dry land ; but he never 
ventured himself in the water. 

R. Shall I get corks or bladders ? 

F. No ; learn to depend on your own powers. 
It is a good lesson in other things, as well as in 
swimming. Learning to swim with corks, is like 
leamiog to construe Latin with a translation on 
the other side. It saves some pains at first, but 
the business is not done half so effectually. 



THE SWALLOW AND TORTOISE. 

AToRTOisEina garden's bound. 
An ancient inmate of the place. 
Had left his winter-quarters under ground, 
And with a sober pace 
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Was crawlipg o'er a sunny bed, 
And thrusting from his shell his pretty toad-like 
head. 

Just come from sea, a Swallow^ 
As to and fro he nimbly flew, 
Beat our old racer hollow : 
At length, he stopped direct in view. 
And said, ^'Acquaintance, brisk and gay, 
How have you fared this many a day ?" 

" Thank you !" replied the close housekeeper, 
^' Smce you and I last autumn parted, 
I 'ye been a precious sleeper. 
And never sturred nor started. 
But in my hole I lay as snug 
As fleas within a rug ; 
Nor did I put my head abroad 
Till all the snow and ice were thawed." 

" But I," reioined the bird, 
" Who love cold weather just as well as you. 
Soon as the wambg blasts I heard, 
Away I flew. 
And mounting b the wind, 
Left gloomy winter far behind, 
Directed by the midday sun, 
O'er sea and land my venturous course I steered. 
Nor was my distant journey done 
Till Afric's verdant coast appeared. 
There, all the season long, 
I chased gay butterflies and gnats, 
:And gave my negro friends a morning song. 
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And housed at night among the bati. 

Then, at the call of Spring, 

I northward turned my wing, 

And here again her joyous message bring." 

" Oh ! what a deal of needless ranging,** 
Returned the reptile grave ; 
" For ever hurrying, bustling, changing, 
As if it were your life to save ! 
Why need you visit foreign nations f . 
Rather, like me, and some of your relations, 
Take out a pleasant half-year's nap, 
Secure from trouble and mishap.*' 

" A pleasant nap, indeed !** repliied the Swal- 
low, 

*' When I can neither see nor fly, 

The bright example I may follow : 

Till then, in truth, not I ! 

I measure time by its employment. 

And only value life for life's enjoyment. 

As good be buried all at once. 

As doze out half one's days, like you, you stupid 
dunce." 



PERSEVERANCE AGAINST FORTUNE. 

A STORT. 

Theodore was a boy of lively parts and en- 
gagii^ flwoaais ; bi»t be had the failing of Imhg 
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extremely impatient in his temper, and inclined to 
extremes, ne was ardent in all his pursuits, but 
could bear no disappointment; and if the least 
thing went wrong, he threw up what he was about, 
in a pet, and could not be prevailed upon to re- 
sume it. His father, Mr. Carleton, had given 
him a bed in the garden, which he had cultivated 
with great delight. The borders were set with 
double daisies, of different colors, next to which, 
was a row of auriculas and polyanthuses. Beyond 
were stocks, and other taller flowers and shrubs ; 
and a beautiful damask rose graced the centre. 
This rose was just budding, and Theodore watch- 
ed its daily progress with great interest. 

One day, the door of the garden being unfortu- 
nately left open, a drove of pigs entered, and 
began to riot on the herbs and flowers. An alarm 
being sounded, Theodore and the servant-boy 
rushed upon them, smacking their whips. The 
whole herd, in affright, took their course across 
Theodore's flower-bed, on which some of them 
had before been grazing. Stocks, daisies, and 
auriculas, were all trampled down, or torn up ; 
and, what was worst of all, a large old sow ran 
directly over the beiautiful rose-tree, and broke off 
its stem level with the ground. When Theodore 
came up, and beheld all the mischief, and espe- 
cially his favorite rose strewed on the soil, rage and 
grief choked his utterance. After standing a while, 
die picture of despair, he snatched up a spade 
that stood near, and with furious haste dug over 
the whole bed, and whdmed all the relics of 
21 IV. 
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his flow^s deep under the soil. This exertion 
being ended, he burst into tears, and silently left 
the garden. 

His father, who had beheld the scene at a dis- 
tance, though somewhat diverted at the boy's 
childish violence, yet began seriously to reflect on 
the future consequences of such a temper, if suf- 
fered to grow up without restraint. He said noth- 
ing to him, at the time, but in the afternoon he 
took a walk with him mto a neighboring parish. 
There was a large wild common, and at the skirts 
of it a neat farm-house, with fields lying round it, 
all well fenced, and cultivated m the best manner. 
The air was sweetened with the bean-iSower and 
clover. An orchard of fine young fruit-trees lay 
behind the house ; and before it a little garden, 
gay with all the flowers of the season. A stand 
of bee-hives was on the aouthem side, sheltered 
by a thick hedge of honeysuckle and sweetbrier. 
The farm-yard was stocked with pigs and poultry. 
A herd of cows, with full udders, was just coming 
home, to be milked. Every thing wore the 
aspect of plenty and good management. The 
charms of the scene struck Theodore very forci- 
bly, and he expressed his pleasure in the warmest 
terms. 

" This place," said his father, "belongs to a 
man, who is the greatest example I know of patient 
fortitude bearing up against misfortune; and all 
that you see is the reward of his own perseverance. 
I am a little acquamted with him ; and we will go 
in and beg a draught of milk, and try if we can 
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prevail upon bim to tell us his story." Theodore 
willingly accompanied his father. They were 
received by the fanner with cordial frankness. 

After they were seated, " Mr. Hardman," say* 
Mr. Carleton, " I have often heard of part of your 
adventures j but never had a regular account of 
the wholes If you will favor me and my little 
boy with the story of them, we shall think our- 
selves much obliged to you." 

" Lack-a-day ! sir," said he, " there 's little in 
them, worth tellmg of, as far as I know. I have 
had my ups and downs in the world, to be sure, 
but so have many men besides. However, if you 
wish to hear about them, they are at your service ; 
and I can 't say but it gives me pleasure some- 
times to talk over old matters, and thmk how 
much better things have turned out than might 
have been expected." 

" Now, I am of opinion," said Mr. C, ^' that 
from your spirit and perseverance a good conclu- 
sion might always have been expected." 

''You are pleased to compliment, sir," replied 
the farmer, " but I will begin without more words. " 

" You may, perhaps, have heard that my father 
was a man of good estate. He thought of noth- 
ing, poor man ! but how to spend it ; and he had 
the uncommon luck to spend it twice over : for 
when he was obliged to sell it the first time, it was 
bought in by a relation, who left it to him again, 
by his will. But my poor father was not a man 
to take warning. He fell to living as he had done 
before, and just made his estate and hb life hold 
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' oat together. He died, at the age of five and 
forty, and left his family beggars. I believe he 
would not have taken to drinking, as he did, had 
it not been for his impatient temper, which made 
him fret and vex himself for every trifle, and then, 
he had nothing for it^ but to drown his care in 
liquor. 

^^ It was my lot, to be taken by my mother's 
brother, who was a master of a merchant-ship. 
I served him as an apprentice, several years, and 
underwent much of the usual hardship of a sailor's 
life. He had just made me his mate, in a voyage up 
the Mediterranean, when he had the misfortune 
to be wrecked on the coast of Morocco. The 
ship struck at some distance from shore, and we 
lay a long stormy night, with tlie waves dashing 
over us, expecting every moment to perish. My 
uncle, and several of the crew, died of fatigue and 
want, and by the morning, but four of us were 
left alive. My companions were so much dis- 
heartened, that they thought of nothing but sub- 
mitting to their fate. For my part, I thogght life 
still worth struggling for ; and the weather having 
become calmer, I persuaded them to join me in 
making a kind of raft, by the help of which, with 
much toil and danger, wppraached the land. Here 
we were seized, by the barbarous inhabitants, 
*and c^ried up the countxy, for slaves to the em- 
peror.' We were employed about some public 
buildinfs, made to work very hard, with the whip 
at our back, and allowed nothing but water and a 
kind of pulse, A ransom was set on our heads, 
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but SO high, that it seemed impossible for poor * 
friendless creatures, like us, ever to pay it. Tjie 
thought of perpetual servitude, together with the 
hard treatment we met with, quite overcame mf 
poor companions. They drooped and died, oiie 
after another. I still thought it not impossible to 
mend my condition, and perhaps to recover my 
freedom. We worked about twelve hours in the 
day, and had one holyday in the week. I era- 
ployed my leisure time, in learning to make mats 
and flag baskets, in which I soon became so ex- 
pert, as to have many for sale, and thereby got a 
little money to purchase better food and several 
small conveniences. We were afterwards set to 
work in the emperor's gardens ; and here I showed 
so much good-will and attention, that I got into 
favor with the overseer. He had a large garden 
of his own ; and he made interest for me to be 
suffered *to work for him alone, on the condition 
of paying a man to do my duty. I soon became 
so useful to him, that he treated me more like a 
faired servant than a slave, and gave me regular 
wages. I learned the language of the country, 
and might have passed my time comfortably 
enough, could I have accommodated myself to 
their manners and religion, and forgot my native 
land. I saved all I could, in. order to "purchase 
my freedom ; but the ransom was so higl|| 4hat* 
I had little prospect diS- being able to do^il; for 
some years to come. A circumstance, lAliKf^' 
happened, which brought it about at once.^L$^^ 
villains one night laid a plot to murder niy m^brtw 
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and plunder his house. I slept in a little shed, 
in the garden, where the tools lay ; and being 
awakened by a noise, I saw four men break through 
the fence, and walk up an alley towards the house. 
I crept out, with a spade in my hand, and silently 
followed them. They made a hole, with instru- 
ments, in the house wall, big enough for a man to 
enter at. Two of them had got in, and the third 
was beginning to enter, when I rushed forward, 
and with a blow of my spade clove the scull of 
one of the robbers, and gave the other such a 
stroke on th^# shoulder, as disabled him. I then 
made t bud outcry, to alarm the family. My mas- 
ter and his son, who lay in the house, got up, and, 
having let me in, we secured the two others, after 
a sharp conflict, in which I received a severe 
wound with ' a dagger. My roaster, who looked 
upon me as his preserver^ had all possible care 
taken of me ; and, as socm as I was cured, made 
me a present of my liberty. He would fain have 
kept me with him, but ray mind was so much 
berit on returning to my native country, that I 
immediately set out to the nearest sea]yrt, and 
took my passage in a vessel going to Gibraltar. 

'^ From this place, I returned in the first ship for 
England. As soon as we arrived in the Downs, 
and I was rejoicing at the sight of the white clijOfs, 
a man-of-war's boat came on board, and pressed 
into t|je king's service all of us who were sea- 
I could not but think it hard, that this sfiould 
velcome at home, after a long slavery ; but 
was no remedy. I resolved to dd my duty 
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in mj station, and leave the rest to Providasce. 
I was abroad during the remainder of the war, and 
saw many a stout fellow sink under disease and 
despondence. My knowledge of seamanship got 
me promoted to the post of a petty officer, and at 
the peace, I was paid oft', and received a pretty 
sum for wages and prize-money. With this, I 
set off for London. I had experienced too much 
distress, from want, to be inclined to squander 
away my money, so I put it into a banker's hands, 
and began to look out for some new way of life. 

*' Unfortunately, there were ^spnie things, of 
which I had no more experience than « .child, 
and the tricks of London were among these. An 
advertisement, offering extraordinary advantages 
to a partner in a commercial concern, who could 
bring a small capital, tempted me to make inquiry 
about the matter ; and 1 was soon cajoled, by a 
plausible, artful fellow, to venture my whole stock 
in it. The business was a manufacture, about 
which I knew nothing at all ; but as I was not 
afraid of my labor, I set about working as they 
directed me, with great diligence, and thought all 
was going on prosperously. One morning, on 
coming to the office, I found my partners decamp- 
ed ; and the same day I was arrested for a con- 
siderable sum due by the partnership. It was in 
vain for me to think of getting bail, so I was oblig- 
ed to go to prison. Here 1 should l^e been 
half starved, but for my Moorish tracAlfi^at- 
making, by the help Df which, I betterecBity^bp- 
dition. Tor some months : when the creditor^VQ- 
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ing that notfabg could be got out of me, suffered 
me to be set at liberty. 

^^ I was DOW in the wide world, without a farthing 
or a friend, but I thanked God that I had health 
and limbs left. I did not choose to trust the sea 
again, but prteferred my other new trade of garden- 
ing ; so I applied to a hurseiy-man, near town, 
and was received as a day-laborer. I set myself 
cheerfully to work, taking care to be in the grounds 
the first man in the morning, and the last at night. 
I acquainted my employer with all the practices I 
had observed m Morocco, and got him, in return, 
to instruct me in his ow^. In time, I came to be 
considered as a skilful w^Fkman, and was advanc- 
ed to higher wages. My affairs were in a flour- 
ishing state. I was well fed, and comfortably 
lodged, and saved money into the bargain. About 
this time, I fell in company with a young woman 
at service, very notable and well behaved, who 
seemed well qualified for a wife to a working man. 
I ventured to make an offer to her, whiclj proved 
not disagreeable ; and after we had catculated a 
little how we were to live, we married. I took a 
cottage, with an acre or two of land to it, and my 
wife's savings furnished our house and bought a 
cow. All my leisure tune, I spent upon m^ piece 
of ground, which I made very productive ; and 
the profits of my cow, with my wages, supported 
us ve ryjig Bll. No mortal, I think, could be hap- 
pie]^iiH|l was, after a hard day's work, by my 
oi^^&€side, with my wife beside me, and our 
UttnTinfant on my knee. 
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^^ After this way of life had lasted two or three 
years, a gentleman, who bad dealt largely with my 
master for young plants, asked him if he could 
recommend an honest, industrious man for a ten- 
ant, upon some land that he had lately taken in 
from the sea. My master, willing to do me a 
kindness, mentioned me. I was tempted by the 
proposal, and going down to view the premises, I 
took a farm upon a lease at a low rent, and re- 
moved my family and goods to it, one hundred 
and fifty miles from London. There was ground 
enough for the money, but much was left to be done 
for it in draining, manuring, and fencing. Then it 
required more stock than I was able to furnish ; 
so, though unwilling, I was obliged to borrow some 
money of my landlord, who let me have it, at mod- 
erate interest. I began with good heart, and worked 
hte and early to put things in the best condition. 
My first misfortune was, that the place proved 
unhsalthy to us. I fell into a lingering ague, which 

Sulled me down much, and hindered my business, 
ly wife caught a slow fever, and so did our eld- 
est child, (we then had two, and another soon 
after.) The poor child died ; and what with grief 
and illness, my wife had much ado to recover. 
Then the rot got among my sheep, and carried 
off the best part of my flock. I bore up against 
distress as well as I could ; and, by the kindness 
of my landlord, was enabled to bring things tolera- 
bly about again. We regained our health, and 
began to be seasoned to the climate. As wa^ 
were cheering ourselves with the prospect of. 
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better times, a dreadful storm arose — ^it was one 
night in February ; I shall never forget it — and 
drove the spring tide with such fury against our 
sea-banks, that they gave away. The water 
rushed in with such force, that all was presently 
covered with water. Two hours before daylight, 
I was awaked by the noise of the waves dashing 
against our house, and bursting in at the door. 
My wife had been confined about a month, and 
she and I, and the two children, slept on a ground 
floor. We had just time to carry the children up 
stairs, before all was afloat in the room. When 
day appeared, we could see nothing from the win- 
dows, but water. All the out-houses, ricks, and 
utensils were swept away, and all the cattle and 
sheep drowned. The sea kept rising, and the 
force of the current bore so hard against our 
house, that we thought every moment it must fall. 
We clasped our babes to our breasts, and ex- 
pected nothing but immediate death. At length, 
we spied a boat coming to us. With much difficulty 
it got under our window, and took us in, with a ser- 
vant-maid and boy. A few clothes, was all the 
property we saved ; and we had not left the house 
half an hour, before it fell, and in a minute, noth- 
ing was to be seen of it. Not only the farm-house, 
but the farm itself was gone. 

^^ I was now again a ruined man ; and, what was 
worst, I had three partners in my ruin, My wife 
and I looked at one another, and then at our little 
ones, and wept. Neither of us had a word of 
comfort to aay. At last, thought I, this country 
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is not Morocco, however. Here are good souls, 
that will pity our case, and perhaps relieve us. 
Then I have a character, and a pair of hands. 
Things are bad, but they might have been worse. 
I took ray wife by the hand, and knelt down. 
She did the same. I thanked God for his mercy, 
in saving our lives, and prayed that he would con- 
tinue to protect us. We rose up with lightened 
hearts, and were able to talk calmly about our 
condition. It was my desire to return to my 
former master, the nursery-man ; but how to con- 
vey my family so far, without money, was the dif- 
ficulty. Indeed, I was much worse than nothing, 
fpr I owed a good deal to my landlord. He came 
down, upon the news of the misfortune, and though 
his own losses were heavy, he not only forgave 
my debt, and released me from all obligations, 
but made me a small present. Some charitable 
neighbors did the like ; but I was most of all 
affected by the kindness of our late maid-servant, 
who insisted upon our accepting of a crown, which 
she had saved out of her wages. Poor soul ! we 
had always treated her like one of ourselves, and 
she felt for us like one. 

" As soon as we had procured some necessa- 
ries, and the weather was tolerable, we set out, on 
our long march. My wife carried her infant in her 
arms. I took the larger child upon my back, and 
a bundle of clothes in my hand. We could walk 
but a few miles a day, but we now and then got a 
lift, in an empty wagon or cart, which was a great 
help to us. One day, we met with a farmer, 
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returning with his team from market, who let us 
ride, and entered into conversation with me. I 
told him of my adventures, by which he seemed 
much interested ; and learning that I was skilled 
in managing trees, he acquainted me that a noble- 
man in his neighborhood was making great planta- 
tions, and would very likely be glad to engage me ; 
and he offered to carry us to the place. As all I 
tias seeking was a living by my labor, I thought 
the sooner I got it, the better ; so I thankfully 
accepted his offer. He took us to the nobleman's 
steward, and made known our case. The steward 
trrote to my old master for a character ; and re- 
ceiving a favorable one, he hired me as principal 
manager of a new plantation, and settled me and 
my family in a snug cottage near it. He advanced 
us somewhat for a little furniture and present 
subsistence ; and we had once more a home, O, 
sir ! how many blessings are contained in that 
word, to those who liave known the want of it ! 

*' I entered upon my new employment, with as 
much satisfaction as if I were taking possession of 
an estate. My wife had enough to do, in taking 
care of the house and children ; so it lay with me 
to provide for all, and I may say that I was not 
idle. Besides my weekly pay from the steward, 
I contrived to make a little money, at leisure 
times, by pruning and dressing gentlem^a's fruit- 
trees. I was allowed a piece of waste ground, 
behind the house, for a garden, and I spent a 
good deal of labor in bringing it into order. My 
old mastef ^ent me down, for a present, some 
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choice young trees and flower-roots, which I 
planted, and they throve wonderfully. Things 
went on, almost as well as I could desire. The 
situation being dry and healthy, my wife recov- 
ered her lost bloom, and the children sprung 
up like my plants. I began to hope that I was 
ahnost out of the reach of further misfortune ; but 
it was not so ordered. 

'*' I had been three years in this situation, and 
increased my family with another child, when ray 
lord died. He was succeeded by a very dissi- 
pated young man, deep in debt, who presently 
put a stop to the planting and improving of the 
estate, and sent orders to turn off all the work- 
men. This was a great blow to me ; however, 
I still hoped to be allowed to keep ray little house 
and garden, and I thought I could then maintain 
myself as a nursery-man and gardener. But a 
new steward was sent down, with directions to 
rack the tenants to the utmost. He asked me as 
much rent for the place as if I had found the gar- 
den ready made to my hands : and when I told 
him it was impossible for me to pay it, he gave 
me notice to quit immediately. He would nei- 
ther suffer me to take away my trees atid plants, 
nor allow me any thing for them. His view, I 
found, was to put in a favorite of his own, and 
set him up at my expense. I remonstrated against 
this cruel injustice, but could obtain nothmg but 
hard words. As 1 saw it would be the ruin of 
me, to be turned out in that manner, I determined, 
rather hastily, to go up to London, and plead my 
22 IV. 
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case with my new lord. I took a sorrowful leave 
of my family^ and walking to the next market- 
town, I got a place on the outside of the stage- 
coach. When we were within thirty or forty 
miles of London, the coachman overturned the 
carriage, and I pitched directly on my head, and 
was taken up senseless. Nobody knew any thing 
about me ; so I was carried to the next village, 
where the overseer had me taken to the parish 
workhouse. Here I lay a fortnight, much neg- 
lected, before I came to my senses. As soon 
as I became sensible of my condition, I was almost 
distracted in thuiking of the distress my poor wife 
must be under on my account, not hearing any 
thing of me. I lay another fortnight, before I 
was fit to travel ; for, besides the hurt on my bead, 
I had a broken collar-bone, and several bruises. 
My money had somehow all got out of my pocket, 
and I had no other means of getting away than 
by being passed to my own parish. I returned, 
in sad plight indeed, and found my wife very ill 
in bed. My children were crying about her, and 
almost starving. We should now have been quite 
lost, had I not raised a little money by selling our 
furniture ; Tor I was yet unable to work. As soon 
as my wife was somewhat recovered, we were 
forced to quit our house. I cried like a child on 
leaving my blooming garden and flourishing plan- 
tations, and was almost tempted to demolish them, 
rather than another should unjustly reap the fruit 
of my labors. But I checked myself, and I am 
glad I did. We took lodgings in a neighboring 
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FiUage, and I went round among the gentlemen 
of the country to see if I could get a little employ* 
ment. In the mean time, the former steward came 
down to settle accounts with his successor, and 
was much concerned to find me in such a situa- 
tion. He was a very able and honest man, and 
had been engaged by another nobleman to super- 
intend a large improvable estate, in a distant part 
of the kingdom. He told me, tf I would try my 
fortune with him, once more, he would endeavor 
to procure me a new setdement. I had nothing 
to lose, and therefore was willing enough to run 
any hazard, but I was destitute of means to con- 
vey my family to such a distance. My good 
friend, who was much provoked at the mjustice 
of the new steward, said so much to him, that he 
brought him to make me an allowance for my 
garden ; and with that, I was enabled to make 
another removal. It was to the place I now in- 
habit. 

^^ When I came here, sir, all this farm was a 
naked common, like that you crossed in coming. 
My lord got an enclosure-bill, for his part of it, 
and the steward divided it into different farms, 
and let it, on improving leases, to several tenants. 
A dreary spot, to be sure, it looked at first, 
enough to sink a man's heart to sit down upon it ! 
I had a litde unfinished cottage given me to live 
in, and, as I had nothing to stock a farm, I was 
for some years employed as head laborer and 
planter about the new enclosures. By very hard 
working and saving, together with a little help, I 
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was at length enabled to take a small part of the 
ground I now occupy. I had various discour- 
agements, from bad seasons and other accidents. 
One year, the distemper carried off four out of 
seven cows that I kept ; another year I lost two 
of my best horses. A high wind once almost 
entirely destroyed an orchard I had just planted^ 
and blew down my largest bam. But I was too 
much used to misfortunes, to be easily disheart- 
ened ; and my way always was, to set about re- 
pairing them in the best manner I could, and leave 
the rest to Heaven. This method seems to have 
answered, at last. I have now gone on, many- 
years, in a course of continued prosperity, adding 
field to field, increasing my stock, and bringing 
up a numerous family, with credit. My dear 
wife, who was my faitMul partner through so much 
distress, continues to share my prosperous state ; 
and few couples in the kmgdom, I believe, have 
more cause to be thankful for their lot. This, 
sir, is my history. You see it contains nothing 
very extraordmary ; but if it impresses on the mind 
of this young gentleman the maxim, that patience 
and perseverance will scarcely fail of a good issue, 
in the end, the time you have spent in listening to 
it, will not be entirely lost." 

Mr. Carleton thanked the good farmer, very 
heartily, for the amusement and instruction he had 
afforded them, and took leave, with many expres- 
sions of regard. Theodore and he walked home, 
talking by the way of what they had heard. 

Next mommg, Mr. C, looking out of the win- 
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dow, saw Theodore hard at work, in his garden. 
He was carefully disinterring his buried flowers, 
trimming and cleaning them, and planting them 
anew. The gardener had cut for bim a slip of 
the broken rose-tree, and set it in the middle, to 
give it a chance for growing. By noon, every 
thing was laid smooth and neat, and die bed was 
well filled. All its splendor, indeed, was gone, 
for the present, but it seemed in a hopeful way 
to revive again. Theodore looked with pleasure 
over his work ; but his father felt more pleasure, 
in witnessing the first fruits of farmer Hardman's 
story. 



THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

The populous kingdom of Ava, in India be- 
yond the Ganges, was once inherited by a minor 
|)rince, who was brought up m the luxurious indo- 
ence of an Eastern palace. When he had reach- 
ed the age of seventeen, which, by the laws of that 
country, was the period of majority [time of full 
age] for the crown, all the great men of his court, 
and the governors of the provinces, according to 
established custom, laid at his feet presents, con- 
sisting of the most cosdy products of art and Na- 
ture, that they had been able to procure. One 
offered a casket of the most precious jewels of 
Golconda ; another, a curious piece of clock-work 
nmde by a European artist ; another, a piece of 
22* 
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the richest silk, from the looms of China ; anoth- 
er, a bezoar-stone, said to be a sovereign antidote 
against all poisons and infectious diseases ; anoth- 
er, a choice piece of the most fragrant rose-wood, 
in a box of ebony inlaid with pearls ; another, a 
golden cruise, full of genuine balsam of Mecca ; 
another, a courser of die purest breed of Arabia ; 
and another, a female slave of exquisite beauty. 
The whole court of the palace was overspread with 
rarities ; and long rows of slaves were continually 
passbg, loaded with vessels and utensils of gold 
and silver, and other articles of high price. 

At length, an aged magistrate from a distant 
province made his appearance. He was simply 
clad in a long cotton robe, and his hoary beard 
waved on his breast. He made his obeisance be- 
fore the young monarch, and holding forth an em- 
broidered silken bag, he thus addressed him : — 

'' Deign, great king, to accept the faithful hom- 
age and fervent good wishes of thy servant on this 
important day, and, with them, the small present 
I hold in my hand. Small, indeed, it is in show, 
but not so, I trust, in value. Others, have offer- 
ed what may decorate thy person ; here, is what 
will impart perpetual grace and lustre to thy fea- 
tures. Others, have presented thee with rich per- 
fumes ; here, is what will make thy name sweet 
and fragrant to the latest ages. Others, have given 
what may afford pleasure to thine eyes ; here, is 
what will nourish a source of never-failing pleasure 
within thy breast. Others, have furnished thee 
with preservatives against bodily contagion ; here, 
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is what will preserve thy better part, uncontamina- 
ted. Others, have heaped round thee the riches 
of a temporal kingdom ; this, will secure thee the 
treasures of an eternal one." 

He said, and drew from the purse a book con- 
taining The Moral Precepts of the Sage Zendar^ 
the wisest and most virtuous man the East had 
ever beheld. " If (he proceeded) my gracious 
sovereign will condescend to make this his con- 
stant companion, not an hour can pass, in which 
its perusal may not be a comfort and a blessing. 
In the arduous duties of thy station, it will prove 
a faithful guide and counsellor. Amidst the al- 
lurements of pleasure, and the incitements of pas- 
sion, it will be an incorruptible monitor, that will 
never suffer thee to err, without warning thee of 
thy error. It will render thee a blessing to thy 
people, and blessed in thyself ; for what sovereign 
can be the one without the other .?" 

He then returned the book to its place, and, 
kneeling, gave it into the hands of the king. He 
received it, with respect and benignity, and his- 
tory affirms that the use he made of it correspond- 
ed with the wishes of the donor. 



THE BULLIES. 

As young Francis was walking through a vil- 
lage, with his tutor, they were annoyed by two 
or three cur dogs, that came running after them 
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with looks of the utmost fury, snarling and barking, 
as if they would tear their throats, and seeming, 
every moment, ready to fly upon them. Fran- 
cis, every now and then, stopped, and shook his 
stick at them ; upon which the curs retreated, as 
fast as they came ; but, as soon as be turned 
about, they were at his heels, again. This lasted 
till they came to a farm-yard, through which their 
road lay, and in which a large mastiff was lying 
down, at his ease, in the sun. Francis was al- 
most afraid to pass him, and kept as close to his 
tutor, as possible ; but the dog took not the least 
notice of them. 

Presently, they came near a flock of geese, and 
were assailed with hissings and pursued, some 
• Way, by these foolish birds, which, stretching out 
their long necks, made a very ridiculous figure. 
Francis only laughed at them, though he was 
tempted to give the foremost a switch across his 
neck. A little further, was a herd of cows, and a 
bull. Francis looked upon them, with some de- 
gree of apprehension ; but they kept quietly graz- 
ing, and did not take their heads from the ground, 
as he passed. 

It is a good thing, said Francis to his tutor, 
that mastiffs and bulls are not so quarrelsome as 
curs and geese ; but what can be the reason of it ? 

The reason, replied his tutor, is, that certain 
animals, possessing no confidence in their own 
strength and courage, and knowing themselves li- 
able to injury from most of those that come in 
their way, think it safest to act the part of bullies ; 
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and to make a show of attacking those, of whom, 
in reality, they are afraid. Whereas, animals, 
which are conscious of force sufficient for their 
own protection, suspecting no evil designs from 
others, entertain none themselves, but maintain a 
dignified composure. 

Thus you will find it among mankind. Weak, 
mean, petty, characters are suspicious, snarling, 
and petulant. They raise an outcry against their 
superiors in talents and reputation, of whom they 
stand in awe ; and put on airs of defiance and in- 
solence, through mere cowardice. But the truly 
great are calm and inoffensive. They fear no 
injury, and offer none. They even suffer slight 
attacks to go unnoticed, conscious of their power 
to right themselves, whenever the occasion shall 
seem to require it. 



GOOD COMPANY. 

Be sure, Frederick, always to keep good com' 
pany^ was the final admonition of Mr. Lofty, on 
dismissing his son to the university. 

I entreat you, Henry, always to choose good 
company^ said Mr. Manly, on parting with his son, 
to an apprenticeship in a neighboring town. 

But it was impossible for two people to mean 
more differently by the same words. 

In Mr. Lofty's idea, good company was that 
of persons superior to ourselves in rank and for- 
tune. By this, alone, he estimated it ; and the 
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degrees of comparison, better and best, were made 
exactly to correspond to such a scale. Thus, if 
an esquire was good company, a baronet was bet- 
ter, and a lord best of ally provided that he was 
not a poor lord ; for, in diat case, a rich gentle- 
man might be at least as good. For as, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lofty's maxim, the great purpose, for 
which companions were to be chosen, was to ad- 
vance a young man in the world, by their credit 
and mterest, those were to be preferred who af- 
forded the best prospects in this respect. 

Mr. Manly, on the other hand, understood by 
good company, that which was improving to the 
morals and understanding ; and by the best, that 
which, to a high degree of these qualities, added 
true politeness of manners. As superior advan- 
tages m education, to a certain point, accompany 
superiority of condition, he wished his son to prefer, 
as companions, those whose situation in life had 
afforded them the opportunity of being well edu- 
cated ; but he was far from desiring him to shun 
connexions with worth and talents, wherever he 
should find them. 

Mr. Lofty had an utter aversion to loid compa- 
nyj by which he meant inferiors, people of no 
fashion and figure, shabby fellows, whom nobody 
knows. 

Mr. Manly equally disliked low eompany, un- 
derstanding by it persons of mean habits and vul- 
gar conversation. 

A great part of Mr. Manly's good company, 
was Mr. Lofty's low company ; and not a few of 
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Mr. Lofty's very best company, were Mr. Manly^s 
very worst. 

Each of the sons understood his father's mean- 
ings and followed his advice. 

Frederick, from the time of his entrance at the 
university, commenced what is called a tuft'-hunt- 
er, from tlie tuft in the cap worn by young noble-, 
men. He took pains to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of all the young men of high fashion 
in his college, and became a constant companion, 
in their schemes of frolic and dissipation. They 
treated him with an insolent familiarity, often bor- 
dering upon contempt ; but, following another 
maxim of his father, "one must stoop to rise,'* 
he took it all in good part. He totally neglected 
study as unnecessary, and indeed inconsbtent with 
his plan. He spent a great deal of money, with 
which his father, finding that it went in good com- 
pany^ at first supplied him freely. In time, how- 
ever, his expenses amounted to so much, that 
Mr. Lofty, who kept good company too, found 
it difficult to answer his demands. A considera- 
ble sum that he lost at play with one of his noble 
friends, increased the difficulty. If it were not 
paid, the disgrace of not having discharged a debt 
of honor wouJd lose him all the favor he had ac- 
quired ; yet the money could not be raised with- 
out gready embarrassing his father's affairs. 

In the midst of this perplexity, Mr. Loity died, 
leaving behind him a large family, and very little 
property. Frederick came up to town, and soon 
dissipated, in good company^ the scanty portion 
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that came to his share. Having neither industry, 
knowledge, nor reputation, he was then obliged to 
become an humble dependant on the great, flatter- 
ing all their follies, and ministering to their vices, 
treated by them with mortifying neglect, and 
equally despised and detested by the rest of the 
world. 

Henry, in the mean time, entered with spirit into 
the business of his new profession, and employed 
his leisure in cultivatmg an acquaintance with a few 
select friends. These, were partly young men in 
a situation similar to his own, partly persons al- 
ready settled in life, but all distinguished by pro- 
priety of conduct, and improved understandings. 
From all of them, he learned something valuable ; 
but he was more particularly indebted to two of 
them, who were in a station of life inferior to that 
of the rest. One was a watchmaker, an excel- 
lent mechanic and tolerable mathematician, and 
well acquainted with the construction and use of 
all the instruments employed in experimental 
philosophy. The other was a young druggist, 
who had a good knowledge of chemistry, and 
frequently employed himself in chemical opera- 
tions and experiments. Both of them were men 
of very decent manners, and took a pleasure in 
communicating their knowledge to such as showed 
a taste for similar studies. Henry frequently vis- 
ited them, and derived much useful information 
fix)m their instructions, for which he ever express- 
ed great thankfulness. These various occupa- 
tions and good examples efFectuaUy preserved him 
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from the errors of youth, and he passed his time 
with credit and satisfaction. He had the same 
misfortune with Frederick, just as he was ready to 
come out into the world, of losing his father, upon 
whom the support of the family chiefly depended ; 
but, in the character he had established, and the 
knowledge he had acquired, he found an effectual 
resource. One of his young friends proposed to 
him a partnership in a manufacture he had just set 
up at considerable expense, requiring for his share 
only the exertion of his talents and industry. Hen- 
ry accepted the offer, and made such good use of 
the skill in mechanics and chemistry he had ac- 
quired, that he introduced many improvements into 
the manufactory, and rendered it a very profitable 
concern. He lived prosperous and independent, 
and retained in manhood all the friendship of his 
youth. 



THE DOG BALKED OF HIS DINNER. 

A TALE. 

" Think yourself sure of nothing till you 've got it :" 

This is the lesson of the day. 
In metaphoric language, I might say, 
Count not your bird before you 've shot it, 
Quoth proverb, " 'twixt the cup and lip 
There's many a slip." 

23 IV. 
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Not every guest invited sits at table, 
So says my fable. 

A man once gave a dinner to his friend ; 
His friend * — ^bis patron^ I should ratber think, 
By all the loads of meat and drmk, 

And fruits and jellies without end, 

Sent home the morning of the feast. 

Jowler, his dog, a social beast, 
Soon as he smelt the matter out, away 
Scampers to old acquaintance Tray ; 

And with expressions kind and hearty. 
Invites him to the party. 

Tray wanted little pressing to a dinner ; 
He was, in truth, a gormandizing sinner. 
He licked his chops and wagged his tail ; 
*' Dear friend ! (he crie.dj) I will not fail ; 
But what 's your hour ?" 
" We dine at four ; 
But if you come an hour too soon, 
You'U find there's something to be done." 

His friend withdrawn, Tray, full of glee, 
As blithe as blithe could be, 

Skipt, danced, and played full many an antic, 

Like one half frantic ; 
Then sober m the sun lay winking, 

But could not sleep for thinking. 
He thought o'er every dainty dish, 
Fried, boiled, and roast, 
Flesh, fowl, and fish, 
With tripes and toast, 
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Fit for a dog to eat ; 
And in his fancy made a treat, 
Might grace a bill of fare 
For my Lord Mayor. 

At length, just on the stroke of three, 
Forth sallied he ; 
And through a well-Iuiown hole, 
He slyly stole 
Pop on the scene of action. 
Here he beheld, with wondrous satisfaction. 
All hands employed in drawing, stuffing, 
Skewermg, spiubg, and basting, 
The red-faced cook sweating and puffing, 
Choppmg, mixing, and tastmg. 

Tray skulked about, now here, now there, 
And peeped in this, and smelt at that, 
And ucked the gravy and the fat, 
And cried, " O rare ! how I shall fare !" 
But Fortune, spiteful as Old Nick, 
Resolved to play our dog a trick. 
She made the cook 
Just cast a look 
Where Tray, beneath the dresser lying. 
His promised bliss was eyebg. 

A cook while cooking is a sort of fury j 
A maxim wordi remembering, I assure ye. 
Tray found it true. 
And so may you, 
If e'er you choose to try. 
" How now ! (quoth she,) what's this I spy ! 
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A nasty cur ! Who let him in ? 

Would be were hanged with all his kin ! 

A pretty kitchen guest indeed ! 

But I shall pack him ofF with speed." 
So saying, on poor Tray she flew, 
And dragged the culprit forth to view ; 

Then, to his terror and amazement, 

Whirled him like lightning through the casement* 



THE UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS. 
Tutor — George — Harry. 

H. What plant is that man gathering under 
the hedge ? 

O, I do n't know ; but boys call the stalks 
kecksies, and blow through them. 

H. I have seen them ; but I want to know the 
plant. 

O. Will you please to tell us, sir, what it is f 

T. It is hemlock. 

O. Hemlock is poisonous, is it not i 

T. Yes, in some degree ; and it is also a medi- 
cme. That man is gathering it for the apothecaries. 

H. I should like to know it. 

T. Well, then, go and bring one. 

[Harry brings it. 

G. I think I have seen a great many of this 
sort. 

T. Perhaps you have ;* but there are many 
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oiher kinds of plants, extremely like it. It is one 
of a large family, called the umbelliferous, which 
contabs food, physic, and poison. It will be 
worth while for you to know something about 
them, so let us examine this hemlock closely. 
You see this tall hollow stalk, which divides into 
several branches, from each of which, spring 
spokes or rundles^ as they are called, of flower- 
stalks. You see they are like rays from a circle, 
or the spokes of a wheel. 

H. Or like the sticks of an umbrella. 

T. True ; and they are called umbela, which 
has the same derivation. If you pursue one of 
these rundles or. umbels, you will find that each 
stick or spoke terminates in another set of smaller 
stalks, each of which bears a single small flower. 

G. They are small ones, indeed. 

T. But if you look sharply, I dare say your 
eyes are good enough to distinguish that they are 
divided into five leaves, and furnished with five 
chives, [or stamens,] and two pistils in the middle. 

H- I can see them. 

G. And so can I. 

T. The pistils are succeeded by a sort of firuit, 
which is a twin seed joined in the middle, as ^ou 
may see in this rundle that is past flowermg. 
Here I divide one of them into two. 

G. Would each of these grow ? 

T. Yes. Well, this is the structure of the 
flowering part of all the umbelliferous tribe. Now 
for the leaf. Pluck one. 

H. Is this one leaf, or many ? 
23* 
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T. It is properly one, but it is cut and divided 
into many portions. From this mid-rib spring 
smaller leaves set opposite each other ; and from 
the rib of each of these, proceed others, which 
themselves are also divided. These are called 
doubly or trebly pinnated leaves : and most of the 
umbelliferous plants, but not all, have leaves of 
this kmd. 

H. It is like a parsley-leaf. 

T. True ; and parsley is of the same tribe, and 
hemlock and others are sometimes mistaken for it. 

G, How curiously the stalk of this hemlock is 
spotted. 

T, Yes. That is one of the marks by which 
it is known. It is also distinguished by its pecu- 
liar smell, and by other circumstances, which you 
can only understand when you have compared a 
number of the tribe. I will now tell you about 
some otliers, the names of which you are probably 
acquainted with. In the first place, there are 
carrots and parsnips. 

H. Carrots and parsnips ! they are not poisons, 
I am sure. 

G. I remember, now, that carrots have such a 
leaf as this. 

T. They have. It is the roots of these, you 
know, that are eaten. But we eat the leaves of 
parsley and fennel, which are of the same class. 
Celery is another, the stalks of which are chiefly 
iised, made white by trenching up the earth about 
them. The stalks of angelica are used differently. 

H. I know how,— candied. 
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T. Yes. Then there are many, of which the 
seed^ are used. There is caraway. 

H, What, the seeds that are put m cakes and 
comfits ? 

T. Yes. They are warm and pungent to the 
taste ; and so are the seeds of many others of the 
umbelliferous plants, as coriander, fennel, wild 
carrot, angelica, anise, cummin, and dill. All 
these are employed in food or medicine, and are 
good for warming or strengthening the stomach. 

6r. Those are pleasant medicines enough. 

T. They are ; but you will not say the same 
of some others of the class, which are noted med- 
icines, too ; such as the plant yielding asafcetida, 
and several more, from which what are called the 
fetid gums are produced. 

G. Asafoetida! — that's unpleasant stuff, I 
know ; does it grow here } 

T. No ; this and most of the sweet seeds I 
before mentioned come from abroad. Now I will 
teU you of some of the poisons. 

H. Hemlock is one that we know already. 

T. Yes. Then there is another kind that 
grows in water, and is more poisonous, called 
water-hemlock. Anotlier is a large plant growing 
in ditches, with leaves extremely like celery, 
called hemlock-dropwort. * Another, common in 
drier situations, and distinguished by leaves less 
divided than most of the class, is cow-parsnip, or 
madnep. Of some of these, the leaves, of 
others, the roots, are most poisonous. Their 
effects are to make the head giddy, bring on stu- 
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pidity or delirium, and cause violent sickness. 
The Athenians used to put criminals to death by 
making them drink the juice of a kind of hemlock 
growing in that country, as you may read in the 
Ufe of that exceUent philoaopher, Socrates, who 
was killed in 4hat manner. 

H. What was he killed for i 

T, Because he was wiser and better than his 
fellow-citizens. Among us, it is only by accident 
that mischief is done by these plants. I remem- 
ber a melancholy instance of a poor boy, who, in 
rambling about the fields with his little brothers 
and sisters, chanced to meet with a root of hem- 
lock-dropwort. It looked so white and nice, 
that he was tempted to eat a good deal of it. 
The other children also al» some, but not so 
much. When they got home they were all taken 
very ill. The eldest boy, who had eaten most, 
died in great agony. The others recovered, 
after suffering a great deal. 

6. Is there any way of preventing their bad 
effects ? 

T. The best way is to clear the stomach as 
soon as possible by a strong emetic, and large 
draughts of warm water. After that, vinegar is 
useful in removing the disorder of the head. 

H. But are the roots sweet or pleasant, that 
people should be tempted to eat them i 

T. Several of them are. There is a small 
plant of the tribe, the root of which is much sought 
after by boys, who dig for it with their knives. 
It is round, and called earth-nut or pig-nut. 
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G. But that is not poisonous, I suppose. 

T. No ; but it is not very wholesome. I be- 
lieve, however, that the roots of the most poison- 
ous, become innocent by boiling. I have heard 
that boiled hemlock-roots, are as good as carrots. 

H, I think I should not like to eat them, how- 
ever. But pray why should there be any poisons 
at all ? 

T. What we call poisons, are only hurtful to 
particular animals. They are the proper food of 
others, and no doubt do more good than hurt in 
the creation. Most of the things that are poison- 
ous to us in large quantities, are useful medicines .in 
small ones ; and we have reason bestowed upon 
U8^ to guard us against mischief. Other animals, 
in general, refuse by instinct, what would prove 
hurtful to them. You see, beneath yonder hedge, 
a great crop of tall, flourishing plants, with white 
flowers. They are of the umbeUiferous family, 
and are called wild cicely, or cow-weed. The 
latter name is given them, because the cows will 
not touch them, though the pasture be never so 
bare. 

H, Would they poison them ? 

T. Perhaps they would ; at least, they are not 
proper food for them. We will go and examine 
them, and I will show you how they differ from 
hemlock, for which they are sometimes mistaken. 

G, I should like to get some of these plants, 
and dry them. 

T. You shall, and write down the names of 
them all, and learn to know the innocent from the 
hurtful. 
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G. That wilt be very useful. 

T. It will. Remember now the general char- 
acter of the umbelliferous class. The flower- 
stalks are divided into spokes or umbels, which are 
again divided into others, each oi them terminated 
by a small five-leaved flower, having five chives 
and two pistils, succeeded by a twin seed* Their 
leaves are generally finely divided. You will soon 
know them, after havmg examined two or three of 
the tribe. Remember, too, that they are a ^- 
picious race, and not to be made free with, till 
you are well acquainted with them. 



ENVy AND EMULATION. 

At one of the celebrated schoob of painting, 
in Italy, a young man, named Guidotto, produced 
a piece so excellent, that it was the admiration of 
the masters in the art, who all declared it to be 
their opinion, that he could not fail of rising to the 
summit of his profession, should he proceed as he 
had begun. 

This performance, was looked upon with very 
different eyes, by two of his fellow-scholars. Bru- 
nello, the elder of them, who had himself acquir- 
ed some reputation in his studies, was mortified, 
m the highest degree, at this superiority of Guidot- 
to ; and, regarding all the honor his rival had ac- 
quired, as so much taken from himself, he conceiv- 
ed the most rancorous dislike of him, and longed 
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for nothing so much, as to see him lose the credit 
he had gained. A fraid openly to decry the merit 
of a work, which had obtained the approbation of 
the best judges, he threw out secret insinuations 
that Guidotto had been assisted in it, by one or 
other of his masters ; and he affected to represent 
it as a sort of lucky hit, which the reputed author 
would probably never equal. 

Not so Lorenzo. Though a very young profi- 
cient in the art, he comprehended, in its iull ex- 
tent, the excellence of Guidotto's performance, 
and became one of the sincerest of his admirers. 
Fired with the praises he saw him receive on all 
sides, he ardently longed, one day, to deserve the 
like. He placed him before his eyes, as a fair 
model, which it was his highest ambition to arrive 
at equalling ; for as to excelling him, he could not, 
as yet, conceive the possibility of it. He never 
spoke of him but with rapture, and could not bear 
to hear the detractions of BruneUo. 

But Lorenzo did not content himself with words. 
He entered with his whole soul into the career of 
improvement ; was first and last of all the scholars 
in the designing-room ; and devoted to practice, 
at home, those hours which the other youths pass- 
ed in amusement. It was long before he could 
please himself with any of his attempts, and he 
was continually repeating over them, '^ Alas ! how 
far distant is this, from Guidotto's !" At length, 
however, he had the satisfaction of becoming sen- 
sible of progress ; and having received considera- 
ble applause on account of one of his performances. 
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he ventured to say to himself, "And why may 
not I, too, become a Guidotto ?" 

Meanwhile, Guidotto continued to bear away 
the palm from all competitors. Brunello strug- 
gled, a while, to contest with him, but at length 
gave up the point, and consoled himself, under his 
inferiority, by ill-natured sarcasm and petulant crit- 
icism. Lorenzo worked away in silence, and it 
was long before his modesty would suffer him to 
place any piece of his in view, at the same time 
with one of Guidotto's. 

There was a certain day in the year, in which 
it was customary for all the scholars to exhibit 
their best performance in a public hall, where their 
merit was solemnly judged by a number of select 
examiners, and a prize of value was awarded to 
the most excellent. Guidotto had prepared for 
this anniversary with a piece which was to excel 
all he had before executed. He had just finish- 
ed it, on the evening before the exhibition, and 
nothing remained but to heighten the coloring by 
means of a transparent varnish. The malignant 
Brunello contrived, artfully, to convey into the 
vial, containing this varnish, some drops of a caus- 
tic preparation, the effect of which, would be en- 
tirely to destroy the beauty and splendor of the 
piece. Guidotto laid it on by candle-light, and 
then, with great satisfaction, hung up his picture in 
the public room against the morrow. 

Lorenzo, too, with beating heart, had prepared 
himself for the day. With vast application, he 
had finished a piece, which he humbly hoped 
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might appear not greatly inferior to some of Gui- 
dotto's earlier performances. 

The important day had now arrived. The 
company assembled, and were introduced into the 
great room, where th.e light had just been fully 
admitted by drawing up a curtain. All went up, 
with raised expectations, to Guidotto's picture, 
when, behold ! instead of the brilliant beauty they 
had conceived, there was nothing but a dead sur- 
face of confused and blotched colors. " Surely, 
(they cried,) this cannot be Guidotto's !" The 
unfortunate youth himself came up, and, on behold- 
ing the dismal change of his favorite piece, burst 
out into an. agony of grief, and exclaimed that he 
was betrayed and undone. The vile Brunello, in 
a corner, was enjoying his distress. But Loren- 
zo was little less affected than Guidotto himself. 
*'Trick ! knavery!" he cried. ^'Indeed, gentle- 
men,this is not Guidotto's work. I saw it, when 
only half finished, and it was a most charming per- 
formance. Look at the outline, and judge what it 
must have been, before it was so basely injured." 

The spectators were all struck with Lorenzo's 
generous warmth, and sympathized in the disgrace 
of Guidotto ; but it was impossible to adjudge the 
prize to his picture in the state in which they be- 
held it. They examined all the others attentively, 
and that of Lorenzo, till then an unknown artist 
to them, gained a great majority of suffrages. The 
prize was therefore awarded to him ; but Loren- 
zo, on receiving it, went up to Guidotto, and pre- 
senting it to him, said, "Take what merit would 
24 IV. 
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undoubtedly have acquired for you, had not the 
basest malice and envy defrauded you of it. To 
me it is honor enough to be accounted your second. 
If hereafter I may aspire to equal you, it shall be 
by means of fair competition, not by the aid of 
treachery." 

Lorenzo's nobleness of conduct, excited the 
warmest encomiums among the judges, who at 
length determined, that for this time there should 
be two equal prizes distributed ; for that, if Gia- 
dotto had deserved the prize of painting, Lorenzo 
was entitled to that of virtue. 



WISE MEN. 



"You may remember, Arthur, (said Mr. C. 
to his son,) that, some time ago, I endeavored to 
give you a notion of what a great man was. Sup- 
pose we now talk a little about wise men 9 " 

" With all my heart, sir," replied Arthur. 

Mr. C. A wise man, then, is he who pursues 
the best ends, by the most proper means. But, as 
this definition may be rather too abstract, to give 
you a clear comprehension of the thing, I shall 
explain it to you by examples. What do you 
think is the best end a man can pursue in life ? 

A. I suppose, to make himself happy. 

Mr. C True. And as we are so constituted, 
that we cannot be happy ourselves without mak- 
ing others happy, the best end of living is to pro- 
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duce as much general happmess, as lies in our 
power. 

A. But that is goodnessy is it not ? 

Mr. C. It b ; and therefore wisdom includes 
goodness. The wise man always intends what 
is good, and employs skill or judgement in attain- 
ing it. If he were to pursue the best things 
weakly, he could not be wise ; any more than if 
be were to pursue bad or indifferent things judi- 
ciously. One of the wisest men I know, is our 
neighbor, Mr. Freeland. 

A. What ! the justice i 

Mr. C, Yes. Few men have succeeded more 
perfectly in securing their own happiness, and 
promoting that of those around them. Bom to a 
competent estate, he early settled upon it, and 
began to improve it. He reduced all his expen- 
ses, within his income, and indulged no taste that 
coidd lead him into excesses, of any kind. At 
the same time, he did not refuse any proper and 
innocent pleasures, that came in his way ; and his 
house has always been disimguished for decent 
cheerfulness and hospitality. He applied himself, 
with diligence, to mending the moraJs and improv- 
ing the condition of his dependants. He studied, 
attentively, the laws of his country, and qualified 
himself for administering justice with skill and 
fidelity. No one sooner discovers where the right 
lies, or takes surer means to enforce it. He is 
the person to whom the neighbors, of all degrees, 
apply for counsel in their difiiculties. His con- 
duct is always consistent and uniform ; never vio- 
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lent, never rash, never in extremes, he always 
deliberates before he acts, and then acts with 
firmness and vigor. The peace and good order 
df the whole neighborhood materiaUy depend 
upon him ; and upon every emergency, his opinion 
is the first thing inquired after. He enjoys the 
respect of the rich, the confidence of the poor, 
and the good- will of all. 

A. But I have heard some people reckon old 
Harpy, as wise a man as he. 

Mr. C. It is a great abuse of words, to call 
Harpy a wise man. He is of another species — 
a cunning man ; who is to a wise man, what 
an ape is to a human creature — a bad resemblance. 

A, He is very clever, though ; is he not ? 

Mr, C. Harpy has a good natural understand- 
ing, a clear head, and a cool temper ; but his only 
end in life, has been, to raise a fortune, by base 
and dishonest means. Being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the tricks and artifices of the law, he em- 
ployed his knowledge, to take undue advantages 
of those who intrusted him with the management 
of their affairs ; and under color of assisting them, 
he contrived to get possession of all their property. 
Thus, he has become extremely rich, lives in a 
great house, with a number of servants, is even 
visited by persons of rank, yet is universally de- 
tested and despised, and has not a friend in the 
world. He is conscious of this, and is wretched. 
Suspicion and remorse continually prey upon his 
mind. Of all, whom he has cheated, he has de- 
ceived himself the most ; and has proved himself 
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as much a fool, in the end he has pursued, as a 
knave, in the means. 

dfl. Are not men of great learning and knowl- 
edge wiae men ? 

Jtfr. C They are so, if that knowledge and 
learning are employed to make them happier and 
more useful. But it too often happens that their 
speculations are of a kind, neither beneficia] to 
themselves nor to others ; and they often neglect 
to regulate their tempers, while they improve 
their understandings. Some men of great learn- 
ing have been the most arrogant and quarrelsome 
of mortals, and as foolish and absurd in their con- 
duct, as the most untaught of their species. 

«4. But is not a philosopher and a wise man 
the same thing ? 

Mr, C. A philosopher is properly a lover of 
toisdom ; and if he searches after it, wil;h a right 
dbposition, he will probably ftid it oftener than 
other men. But he must practise, as well as 
know, in order to be truly wise. 

»S. I have read of the seven wise men of 
Greece. What were they ? 

Mr. C. They were men distinguished for their 
knowledge and talents, and some of them for 
their virtue, too. But a wiser than them all, was 
Socrates, whose chief praise it was, that he turned 
philosophy from vain and fruitless disputation, to 
the regulation of life and manners, and that he was 
himorif a great example of the wisdom he taught. 

*fl. Have we had any person lately very re- 
maricable for wisdom ? 
24* 
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Mr. C In my opmion, few wiser men hare 
ever existed, than the late Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. From the humble station of a joumejrman 
prmter, to the elevated one of ambassador pleni- 
potentiary from his Country to the court of France, 
he always distinguished himself by sagacity in dis- 
covering, and good sense in practising, what was 
most beneficial to himself and others. He was a 
great natural philosopher, and made some very 
brilliant discoveries, but it was ever his favorite 
purpose, to turn every thing to use, and to extract 
some practical advantage from his speculations. 

He thoroughly understood common life^ and all 
that conduces to its comfort ; and he has left be- 
hind him treasures of domestic wisdom, superior, 
perhaps, to any of the boasted maxims of antiquity. 
He never let slip any opportunity of improving 
his knowledge, whether of great things or of small ; 
and was equally ready to converse, with a day- 
laborer, and a prime minister, upon topics from 
which he might derive instruction. He rose to 
wealth, but obtained it by honorable means. He 
prolonged his life, by temperance, to a great age, 
and enjoyed it to the last. Few men knew more 
than he, and none employed knowledge to better 
purposes. 

A. A man, then, I suppose, cannot be wise, 
without knowing a great deal. 

•Mr. C. If he knows every thing belonging to 
his station, it is wisdom enough ; and a peasant 
may be as truly wise, in his place, as a statesman 
or legislator. You remember that fable of Gay, 
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in which a shepherd gives lessons of wisdom to 
a philosopher. 

A. O yes ! it begins — 

'* Remote from cities lived a swain.** 

Mr, C True. He is represented as drawing 
all his maxims of conduct, from observation of 
brute animals. And they, indeed, have univer- 
sally that character of wisdom, of pursuing the 
ends best suited to tliem by the most proper 
means. But this is ^owing to the impulse of un- 
erring instinct. Man has reason for his guide, 
and his wisdom can only be the consequence of 
the right use of his reason. This will lead him 
to vinue. Thus the fable we have been men- 
tioning, rightly concludes with — 

" Thy fame is jost, the sage replies, 
Thy virUu proves thee irvly wiu.** 



GLOSSARY, OR, EXPLANATIONS. 

Alexander the Gr«o^— •"Macedonia's madman," — a cele- 
brated king of Macedonia, who was boni about 355 ^ears 
B. C, and died in the thirty-eecond year of his age. 

Alfred the Great, a wise and good king of England, wha 
was bom A. D. 849, and died A. D. 900. His history 
is said to present " one of the most perfect examples on 
record of the able and patriotic monarch united with the 
▼irtaous man." He was so celebrated for his love of truth, 
that be was called "Alfred the Iruth-teller." For a no- 
tioe of him, see the second volume of * The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties,' being volume xv. of the 
larger series of * The School Libkart.' 

Arabian JVights, or Tlie Thoumnd and One JVights, a cel- 
ebrated collection of Eastern tales. 

Arragon, a kingdom of Spain. 

Auricula, a flower of great beauty, sometimes called also 
bear's ear, and cowslip, a native of the mountains of Swit^ 
zerland, Austria, Syria, the Caueaeus, &o. 

Ava, a kingdom in India, also called Birmah. 

Balsam of Mecca, an aromatic substance, extracted from va- 
rious trees, and supposed to possess healing powers ; first 
brought from Mecca, a city of Arabia, whence its name. 

Banana, a plant which grows in warm countries, the fruit of 
which is very agreeable, luscious, and of an acid flavor. 

Bell-flower, a pretty flower, so called from its shape. 

Bread-fruit, the fruit of a tree growing in warm or tropical 
countries, and which is used by the Natives instead of 
bread. It is about the size and shape of a child's head, 
and the eatable part is as white as snow, and somewhat 
of the consistence of new bread. 

Brobdignagians, the inhabitants of a fabled country of giants. 

Campanula, a little bell, the bell-flower. 

Castile, a kingdom of Spain. 

CiBsar, the family name of the first five emperors of Rome, 
and the surname given to the next seven. Two are men- 
tioned in this volume. Julius, the first emperor, was bom 
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100 years before Christ, and is said to have been victorious 
in five hundred battles. He wrote Commentaries on the 
wars in which he was engaged, on the spot where his battles 
were fought. He was assassinated, in the 66th year of his 
age. Augustus Ociavianus Casar, the second emperor, 
was nephew to Julius Caesar, and born, B. C. 62. He died, 
A. D. 14, in the 76th year of his age. 

Chest, (public,) the public funds or treasury, common stock. 

China, a large empire in Asia, supposed to contain nearly 
two hundred and fifly millions of inhabitants. 

Chivesy a name sometimes applied to the stamens of flowers. 

Class, Order, Genus, Species, Family, &c. In Natural 
History, animals, plants, minerals, &c., are arranged in 
different divisions, for convenience in systematizing them. 
The objects are first arranged in Classes, each Class is 
divided into Orders, each Order into Genera, each Genus 
into Species, and each Genus and Species sometimes into 
Subgenera or Subspecies. The term Family is sometimes 
used instead of Genus, and objects are oflen arranged in 
Families. 

Clever, fit, suitable, skilful, dexterous, ingenious, ready. In 
New England, this word is used to signify good-natured, 
obliging, possessing an agreeable mind or disposition. 

Collar-bone, the bone connecting the shoulder-blade and 
breast-bone. 

Cone, or Fir-apple, fruit of the pine and other similar trees. 

Crab, a wild apple, so called from its crab or rough taste. 

Crocodile, a large animal of the lizard tribe, covered with 
hard, thick, horny, and impenetrable scales. . It inhabits 
the rivers of Asia and Africa. 

Cromwell, Oliver, a celebrated statesman and general, who 
rose from a private station to be the supreme ruler of Eng- 
land. He was born in 1699, and in 1663 was declared 
sole governor of the Commonwealth, under the name of 
lord protector. He died in 1668. For a notice of Crom* 
well, see the first volume of < The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difliculties,' in the larger series of *The School 

LiBBARY.' 

Cupids, infants represented with wings, and armed with 
bows and arrows. 

Dame-school, a school for young children,8imilar to our pri- 
mary BchooU. 
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DipMUf a ierpent whose bite is said to produce a thirst ter- 
minatiDg m death. 

DowJUt banks or eievations of sand ; a celebrated anchorage 
ground for ships, on the southeast coast of England. 

JE<ut, (tiie.) The countries situated ui Asia, being east of 
Europe, are generally spoken of as the East, or the 
Eastern or Oriental world. 

MkiM Indian, native of India» or the East Indies, as that 
country is frequently termed. 

Enclosure bill, a law allowing a person to enclose that por- 
tion of a common, or other public land, which belongs to him. 

English money is calculated in pounds, (marked £.,) shil- 
lings, pence, and farthings. There are also guineas and 
crowns. 

A pound oontsins SO ahiUings, and ii worth about 4 dollafs 87 cents. 
" shilling " 12 pence, " " " . . . . 34i » 

" penny " 4ftirthiiig8 « " « . . . . 2 " 

** fhrtbing to worth about * " 

** guinea is worth about 4 dollars 75 oeats. A crown, about 1 dollar 
15 cents. 

Epaminondas, a celebrated Grecian hero, who lived about 
850 years before Christ. He was king of Thebes. His 
love of truth was so great, that he never disgraced himself 
by a falsehood. 

Eum^nu, a herdsman, steward of Ulysses, the Grecian hero. 

Ganges, a celebrated river of Asia. 

Qrwid Signior, the Sultan, or Supreme Ruler of the Turks, 
who resides at Constantinople. 

Halcyon, or Alcyone, an ancient female who is said to bav« 
thrown herself into the sea on hearing of her husband's 
being drowned, and to have been changed, with him, into 
birds of the same name, which kept the waters calm and 
serene while building their nests, and sat on their nests on 
the sea, for seven, eleven, or fourteen days. The bird 
is now called the kingfisher. The word halcyon is now 
used to signify calm, serene, peaceful, as hslcyon days, 
days of peace and tranquillity. 

Hawking, catching birds by means of hawks trained for the 
purpose, and let loose on the prey ; called also falconry. 

Henry IV,, b. celebrated king of France, who was born in 
the year 1583, and was assassinated in 1610. He is said 
to have been the best king France ever had. 

Hie, hiBC, hoc, three Latin words, meaning this ; the first 
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applied to males, the second to females, and the last to 
things neither male nor female. 

Ibexy the wild goat. 

Indictment^ a written accusation or formal charge of a crime 
or offence, presented by a grand jury to a court, against 
any person. 

Japan^ a cluster of islands at the eastern extremity of Asia, 
northeast from China, and east of Chinese Tartary. 

Kilda, {St.,) one of the islands called the Hebrides or 
Western Islands, situated northwest of Scotland, and 
about one hundred and forty miles from the mainland. It 
gives its name to the whole group. 

Lancet, a sharp-pointed two*edged instrument, used by phy- 
sicians to bleed people. 

Lapland, a country at the extreme north part of Europe, 
where it is very cold. 

Liliputiane, inhabitants of Liliput, a fabled country of dwarfs. 

Macaws, beautiful birds of the parrot tribe. 

Macocos, Matacue, Macaucoe, or Macaquei, animals of 
the monkey tribe. 

Mauritania, the ancient name for the western part of Africa, 
the natives of which were called Moors, a name which 
they still retain. The northern part of this region is now 
called Morocco. 

Midrib, the large central rib or vein of a leaf. 

Mogul, or Great Mogul, the ruler of a nation which for- 
merly existed in Asia, called Mongolia, the people of 
which were called Mongols. 

Mohammedans, followers of Mohanmied, a celebrated im- 
postor, who was born at Mecca, in Arabia, A. D. 669, and 
died at Medina, in the same country, A. D. 632. He was 
the founder of a system of religious belief, which is still 
adhered to by the Turks. 

JSTatural History, the history of animals, plants, and minerals. 

JVeptune, the fabled god of the sea. 

^Vi/e, the only river in Egypt. 

JSTonsuch, or JVhnesuch, none like it, an extraordinary thing. 

Odyssey, a celebrated poem, written by Homer. 

Palmetto, the cabbage tree, or cabbage-palm, a species of the 
palm tree, which grows to the height of forty or fifty feet. 

Penn, William, the celebrated founder of PeansyWania, 
was born in London, in 1644. He died in 1716. 
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Ptim^ ih» Chreatt czar or emperor of Russia, was born in 
1672, and died in 1725. 8ee vol. zt., of the larger series 
of** The Schooi. Library.' 

Pimiuited, winged or feathered, composed of several small 
or partial leaves, or leaflets, arranged on each side of a 
stalk, like the rose. 

Pu<t7, the stalk rising in the centre of most flowers, and 
consisting of the germ, style, and stigma. 

Plumlh4ine, a line, suspended by one end and with a weight 
at the other, nsed to show the exactly perpendicular posi- 
tion of bodies. -^ 

Polypkemusy a fabled giant, who had but one eye, in the 
middle of the forehead, and fed upon human flesh. 

Primary colors, the seven colors of the rainbow ; so called, 
because all other colors are formed by combinations of them. 

Prize money , the share of the proceeds of prizes taken by a 
vessel in war, and distributed among the officers and crew 
of the victorious vessel. 

Reindeer, a deer with large horns, which inhabits very cold 
countries, and is used by the inhabitants for drawing 
sledges over the snow. 

JRhinoceroi, a very huge beast inhabiting Asia and Africa, 
the largest of all quadrupeds except the elephant, having 
a horn on its snout, and a very hard skin full of wrinkles. 

River Horse, the Hippopotamus. 

Rook, a bird of the crow family. 

Saardam, a village situated a few miles from Amsterdam, 
in Holland, where there is a great ship-yard. 

Shift, an expedient, last resource, artifice. 

Snap dragon, a kind of play in which brandy is set on fire 
and raisins thrown into it, which those who are unused to 
the sport are afraid to take out ; but which may be safely 
snatched by a quick motion and put blazing into the 
mouth, on closing which, the blaze is instantly put out. 

Spirits of wine, a highly intoxicating liquor, obtained by dis- 
tilling wine and other spirits. 

Stamen, that part of a flower which rises up in the flower- 
cup, and contains the pollen, or fruitful powder. It con- 
sists of the filament or stalk and the anther. The pollen 
is on the anther. 

Stunted, hindered from growing. 

Theban, relating to Thebes, a city and country in Greece. 



